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THE FLIGHT TO VARENNES. 


Tue flight of Louis XVI. and his family to Varennes is not the least 
interesting episode in the history of the French revolution, yet it is, 
strange to say, the one which has hitherto been involved in the greatest 
mystery. Notwithstanding the labours of historians, as the Abbé Georgel, 
Lacretelle, Thiers, Michelet, and Louis Blanc, and of writers of memoirs, 
as Madame Campan, Weber, Leonard, Bertrand de Molleville, Bouill¢, 
Choiseul, Valory, De Moustier, and Goguelat, the whole circumstances 
of the case have never yet been made public. We are indebted, strange 
to say, to a romancist—and that a most distinguished one—for clearing 
up this mystery. M. Alexandre Dumas insists, and, at all events, in this 
instance with great show of reason, that he takes far more trouble in 
obtaining his historical materials than the world gives him credit for. 
Being engaged in a work, the scene of which was intended to open at 
Varennes on the night of the 22nd and 23rd of June, 1791—that is to 
say, the night upon which the king and queen were arrested at that town 
—he found the details of the event involved in such inextricable con- 
fusion and contradictions, that he determined upon proceeding to the spot 
and investigating for himself. His researches he also resolved should 
commence at Chalons as a starting-point, and thither he went, accom- 
panied by a friend, on the 21st of July, 1856, bent upon tracking the 
traces of the royal fugitives step by step till their arrestation at Varennes. 

Louis XVI. was a captive in the Tuileries. On the 18th of April, 
1790—Easter Monday—he wished to go to Saint Cloud, but the mob 
opposed itself to the departure of the court. The king insisted, and leant 
his head out of his carriage to address the rebellious multitude. But the 
answer he got came from a thousand voices: “‘ No! no! the king wishes 
to run away !” 

Now it is permitted to a captive to run away if he can. From the 
moment that Louis XVI. definitely perceived that he was such, he re- 
solved upon making-his escape. He could possibly have easily done so 
alone, but Marie Antoinette insisted upon accompanying him, and it was 
agreed that the flight should be yeneral—king, queen, children, and even 
a portion of the household. This multiplied the difficulties a hundred- 
fold. The king took M. de Bouillé into his confidence, and wrote to 
inform him that he was having two travelling-carriages (berlines) made on 
purpose for the journey. M. de Bouillé replied by advising his majest 
to make his escape in two English diligences, as they were then called. 
He also recommended that the Marquis d’Agout, major in the French 
Guard, should be associated in the enterprise, as a man of skill and 
courage, as well as tested loyalty. The queen objected to the first part 
of the proposed plan, but she agreed with the king to the second, and 
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money was sent to M. de Bouillé, who had command of all the troo 
stationed on the frontier between the Meuse and the Marne, to sutdile 
for the expenses of moving the troops, and to despatch a trustworthy 
officer—M. de a explore the road which leads from Chalons 
to Montmedy by Varennes. 

The troops were in consequence disposed as follows: Those of doubt- 
ful loyalty were removed to a distance; Montmedy was occupied by 
artillery, the Austrians being only six miles in advance ; Stenay by the 
royal German regiment; Clermont and Sainte Menehould by detach- 
ments of dragoons; while detachments of Hungarian hussars, with brown 

lisses, were stationed at Dun and Varennes, a further detachment of 
forty or fifty having been pushed on to Pont de Somme-Vesle, which M. 
Thiers calls, by mistake, Pont Somme-Ville. The king would thus be 
provided with detachments at every change of horses—at Pont de 
Somme-Vesle first, at Sainte Menehould afterwards, then at Clermont, 
next at Varennes; and lastly at Dun and Stenay. 

The Baroness de Korff was about to leave Paris with two children, her 
steward, and two maids. She was induced to cede her passport to the royal 
family, who were thus provided for, with the exception of Madame 
Elizabeth and M. d’Agout. The king was to be the steward, Mesdames 
Brunier and de Neuville the maids, and M. de Malden was associated 
under the name of Jean, M. de Moustier under that of Melchior, and 
M. de Valory under that of Frangois. The evasion was fixed for the 
19th of June, then for the 20th, the 21st, and the 22nd. This procrasti- 
nation was productive of the greatest inconvenience, more especially to 
M. de Bouillé, who had to issue new counter-orders to the troops stationed 
along the whole line of flight, as also to M. de Choiseul, who was to go 
on in advance and order the relays of horses. 

The untoward chapter of incidents, characteristie of a luxurious and 
corrupt court, began at the same time, and continued till the final cata- 
strophe. The queen would not go without her hairdresser—the renowned 
Léonard—and he was deputed to M. de Choiseul’s with the queen’s 
diamonds, and a letter, in which Marie Antoinette intimated that they 
were to start at midnight—this was the 20th—and that Léonard must 
accompany M. de Choiseul. It was in vain that the terrified functionary 
objected. M. de Choiseul made him get into his carriage, on the plea 
that they were only going a short distance on a special mission. 

In the mean time, instead of satisfying herself with some simple re- 
sources, the queen had ordered a travelling dressing-case to be made of 
such magnificence as to have been the talk of all Paris. Instead of dis- 
guising the body-guards, they were dressed in the livery of the Prince of 
Conde, and whilst the arms were hurried into boxes, to them were only 
left useless “couteaux de chasse.” Instead of placing the king, as 
Madame de Korff’s steward, in a second carriage, he was placed in the 
first with his supposed mistress; instead of being satisfied with four 
horses, it was resolved upon travelling with six—a number only per- 
mitted to royalty ; and lastly, M. d’Agout, a man of parts and resolution, 
had to make way for a governess—Madame de Tourzel—and thus his 
valuable services were lost to the fugitives. 

The first difficulty was to get out of the Tuileries. The royal family 
were really prisoners. La Fayette was responsible for them to the 
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Assembly. There were sentinels at every door—even of the retiring 
rooms. The king or queen could not move without an escort of two or 
three national guardsmen. Most of the attendants were paid spies. It 
was resolved that the attempt to escape should be made at eleven at 
night—the hour when, the service at the palace being concluded, a 
number of persons were in the habit of returning to Prace, Frat A valet 
by the name of Huc, who was of the same height as the king, was made 
to go forth at that hour for several days previously in the costume which 
the king was to adopt, so as to accustom the porters to his appearance. 
The same day La Fayette reeeived intelligence of the projected flight, 
and he repaired to the Tuileries, accompanied by his aides-de-camp, MM. 
de Gouvion and Romeuf. He even remained there till half-past ten, but 
he appears to have gone away satisfied from what he saw that no such 
ject was really entertained, or else secretly conniving at it. 

No sooner had La Fayette gone than every one proceeded to dress. 
The greatest difficulty was with the poor little dauphin. He had to be 
woke out of his first sleep and aceoutred as a girl. The child naturally 
did not approve of these proceedings, and only submitted when he was 
told it was to take part in a play. Madame Elizabeth went out first with 
Madame Royale, and they were followed by Madame de Tourzel, and the 
dauphin with one of the gardes du corps. The sentinel contemplated the 
party so curiously that Madame Royale said, “Oh! aunt, we are lost! 
that man knows us.” But Madame Royale was wrong: either they were 
not known, or, if they were, it was by a friend, for the sentinel turned 
his back upon them and allowed them to pass by. A hackney-coach 
awaited them at the corner of the Rue de |’ Echelle. 

The king came up soon afterwards, his hands in his pockets, rollicking 
like a well-to-do bourgeois. He was accompanied by a second guard. 
One of his shoe-buckles had dropped on the way ; he did not care to stop 
to pick it up, but the soldier did. 

‘Where is the queen?” inquired M. de Fersen, who awaited the royal 
family, disguised as a hackney-coachman, at the station. 

“She is following,” the king replied. 

But half an hour went by and no queen came. The third garde du 
corps, who was with her, knew no more of Paris than the queen; they 
7 eo out to the right instead of to the left, got on the quays, crossed 
the bridge, and penetrated into the Rue du Bac before they had found out 
their error. They had then the whole length of the Carrousel to traverse 
to get to the Rue de |’Echelle. When, at length, the queen got to the 
hackney-carriage she fell, trembling with cold and fear, in the arms of the 
king. The gardes du corps followed in another hackney-carriage. The 
road pursued was, ‘strange to say, alongside of the Tuileries; but they 
reached the Barriére de Clichy in safety, and, close by, the travelling- 
carriages were in the house of an Englishman named Crawford. T 
hackney-carriages were dismissed before getting up to Mr. Crawford’s 
house. They were thus enabled to get into the travelling-carriages 
totally unobserved, and in an hour and a half they were at Bondy, with- 
out having experienced the slightest misgivings, save what were occa- 
sioned by Marie Antoinette’s strange mistake. At Bondy they were 

joined by two maids, who had been sent on in a cab, and M. de Fersen 
left them at the same place to return to Paris. M. de Valory mounted 
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a post-horse and galloped off in front to rouse the postilions. MM. 
de Malden and Moustier occupied the coach seat. cab followed 
behind. 

At Montmirail the spring of one of the carriages broke, and they were 
detained two hours. Then came an ascent, up which the kin i 
in walking, and thus another half-hour was lost. It was striking half- 
past four at the cathedral when the travelling-carriages stopped at the 

-house of Chilons, which was at that time situated at the extremity 
of the Rue Saint Jacques. Unfortunately M. de Valory went up to the 
carriage door to speak to the king and queen. In replying, they put 
their heads out of the window, and were recognised by Oudet, the post- 
master, as also by a stranger, attracted by curiosity. Oudet was a 
loyalist, and seeing the stranger make off, he became terrified, and 
hurried the postilions and helps, assisting them himself in getting the 
horses put to. When about to start, the horses stumbled twice, causing 
a further delay ; and once off, M. de Valory, warned by Oudet of danger, 
rode by the side of the carriages. As they issued forth from the town a 
man passed the carriages on horseback, saying : 

‘Your measures have been badly taken; you will be arrested.” 

It was never known who this man was. 

In the lapse of an hour they reached Pont de Somme-Vesle, a hamlet 
consisting of a farm and one or two houses only. It was in vain that 
they looked out for M. de Choiseul or M. de Goguelat, and their forty 
hussars; in vain their eyes peered beneath the shade of the trees that 
flanked the streamlet, or under the cover of the orchards. They were no- 
where to be seen. 

In order to understand the contretemps that had now arisen it will 
require to go back a little. M.de Choiseul had sent on a courier in ad- 
vance, and had followed with Léonard, the mystitied and affrighted 
hairdresser, behind. M. Léonard, at each new change of horses, could 
only lift up his hands to heaven in despair. M. de Choiseul felt that the 
task of consoling him for his abduction was beyond his powers, so he let 
him do just as he liked. Whilst supping at Montmirail, two men dressed 
as national err came up and insisted upon post-horses at once. M. 
de Choiseul had his horses accordingly also put to, and bidding the driver 
follow the strangers, he began, to the hairdresser’s infinite horror, pre- 
paring his pistols for action. Luckily, between Etoges and Chaintris, 
the strangers left the highway for a cross-road. M. de Choiseul passed 
through Chilons at ten in the morning, and arrived at Pont de Somme- 
Vesle at eleven. The hussars had not yet arrived. He got down, 
however, at the post-house, and asking for a room put on his uniform, to 
the momentarily increasing astonishment of M. Léonard. M. de Choi- 
seul, however, relieved the poor barber from his perplexity. He told him 
that the king and queen were expected to be there in about two hours. 
M. Léonard wept with joy. 

Shortly afterwards the hussggs arrived, M. de Goguelat at their head. 
M. de Choiseul ordered them to picket their horses, and he distributed 
bread and wine among them. M. de Goguelat brought bad news. 
Everywhere the country was in a state of effervescence, and rumours 
of an attempt at flight on the part of the royal family were prevalent 
on the road. Whilst M. de Choiseul and De Goguelat were con- 
versing and taking some refreshment, the peasants kept accumulating 
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around the hussars. These peasants were mainly Swiss, and they came 
from villages that lay hidden in trees up the valley of the Vesle. Un- 
fortunately there had been a dispute a few days previously between 
a landowner—Madame d’Elbeuf—and the peasantry; the latter had been 
threatened with a visit from the armed force, and hence they thought 
that the hussars had arrived with hostile intentions towards them. All 
the peasants of the environs were accordingly summoned to a common 
resistance. 

In the mean time the delays that had occurred were the cause that 
entailed a failure in the whole of the prearranged plans. It was in vain 
that M. de Choiseul, impatient, rode up an ascent that commanded a long 
extent of the road to Chilons—no equipages came in view. Four hours 
elapsed, and the hussars were, in the mean time, surrounded by upwards 
of three hundred hostile peasants, many of whom were armed. M. de 
Choiseul deemed that, under the circumstances, the escort being insuffi- 
cient to protect the royal family, it would only be an obstacle in their 
way, so he resolved upon withdrawing the troops altogether. He accord- 
ingly left the place at five o’clock. Thus it was that upon the arrival of 
the royal family there was no escort ; but there were also no peasants, and 
the road was open. The king obtained a relay of horses, but the queen, 
contemplating the solitude of the place, uttered these prophetic words : 
“We are lost!” . 

When the hussars left Pont de Somme-Vesle, they took a by-way to 
avoid Sainte Menehould, the inhabitants of which place had been found 
the same morning to be in a very excited state. This state of excitement 
had been since much increased by the arrival of a party of dragoons, 
engaged on the same service, and intended to protect the royal family on 
their passage through Sainte Menehould itself. These dragoons were 
under the command of M. Dandoins, and they were stationed at the 
guard-house, between the place of the Hétel de Ville and the garden of 
the Arquebusiers. Several times in the course of the day M. Dandoins 
and his lieutenant walked out to an ascent that commanded the road of 
Chalons. To do this they had to traverse a great part of the town and 
the suburb of Fleurion, and their proceedings excited the curiosity of the 
people. To the questions put to them they contented themselves by 
replying that they were expecting treasure. 

At seven o’clock in the evening, a courier with a chamois-leather vest 
arrived at the post-house and ordered a relay of horses, M. Dandoins 
approached M. de Valory, for he it was, and whispered'to him. A few 
moments afterwards the royal equipages arrived, and the crowd soon 
gathered around them. 

“Who are these travellers?” they asked of M. de Malden, as he 
descended from the box. 

“‘ Madame la Baronne de Korff,” was the reply. 

“ More emigrants taking away the money of France!” murmured the 
spectators. 

‘‘ Not so,” observed M. de Malden; “ theJady is a Russian, and there- 
fore a foreigner.” 7 , 

"7 the mean time M. Dandoins had approached the carriage door, cap 
in hand, 

“‘ How is it, monsieur le commandant,” said the king, “ that I found 
nobody at Pont de Somme-Vesle ?” 
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“I was myself wondering,” replied M. Dandoins, “how it was that 

arrived without an escort.’ 

The king took no precautions, and a captain of dragoons, addressing a 
kind of steward with so much respect, having increased the ici 
several persons thought that they recognised the king. Among these 
was Jean Baptiste Drouet, not the son of the postmaster, as Thiers has 
it, ‘but the postmaster himself, according to Dumas, and further, a patriot, 
an ex-dragoon of the Queen’s Regiment, and an ex-deputy of the Fede- 
ration. Drouet compared the features-of the supposed steward with 
those of the king on a paper assignat. A municipal officer named 
Farey was standing by. Drouet touched his elbow. 

“Do you know who that is ?” he inquired. 

“The king, to be sure!’ was the reply. 

“Run wr ro the municipal council,” said the postmaster. 

But the equipages had by this time proceeded on theirway. Only at 
starting a young officer of dragoons had the imprudenee to fire a pistol in 
the air behind the carriages. This roused the populace, and a man came 
forth out of a barn and attempted to stop the progress of the officer with 
his flail. The officer put it on one side with his sword. 

The municipal council decided that the equipages should be pursued 
and brought back. Drouet undertook the mission, accompanied by a 
friend, Guillaume by name. Two others accompanied them, enates on 
mules, but did not proceed far. Drouet, says M. Dumas, has been 
described as a fanatic resolved on regicide, but he was in reality a citizen, 
authorised by the magistrates to take the steps that he did. M. Dumas 
says that he satisfied himself of this fact by examination of the acts of the 
municipal council of Sainte Menehould. Again, the Abbé Georgel and 
M. de nemntdile assert that the feelings of the people were favourable to 
the king; Louis Blanc and Michelet say that they were hostile. Dumas 
asserts that they were deeply hostile, but he also adds that they were 
constitutional royalists, and that they only sought to prevent the king’s 
evasion, because, the king absent, a republic became possible. 

Drouet and Guillaume having started in pursuit of the royal family, 
M. Dandoins ordered the dragoons to mount and follow. It was, how- 
ever, easier to give the order than to put it into execution. The crowd 
had accumulated, and the national guard had armed. M. Dandoins 
was summoned before the municipal council, where he was asked to show 
his orders. They were satisfactory enough. A company of the 1st 
Regiment of Dragoons was to leave Clermont on the 19th for Sainte- 
Menehould, where it was to wait for treasure convoyed by a detachment 
of the 6th Regiment of Hussars coming from Pont de Somme-Vesle. 
But the mob was not satisfied ; the disarmament of the dragoons was 
clamorously insisted upon; and the request being backed by the town 
council, M. Dandoins was obliged to submit. Being then in a defence- 
less condition, he and his lieutenant, M. Lacour, were locked up in the 
common gaol. 

Legay, an officer of the national guard, had in the same interval 

ted some marksmen behind the trees at the angle of the Rue des 
Marais and the Rue de la Porte des Bois, with orders to fire upon any 
man who should come in or go out of the town at a gallop. At the same 
time news came that the hussars had got round the town, and that Drouet 
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and Guillaume ran a risk of falling into their hands. Legay and two 
gendarmes, Collet and Lapointe, volunteered to go and reconnoitre. 
They had not gone far, however, before they met with the two citizens, 
whom we have previously alluded to as accompanying Drouet and 
Guillaume, but who were so badly mounted that they were obliged to 
return. ~ They brought with them news, however, of the safety of the 
ursuers, at least as far as the Islettes. Delighted at this intelligence, 
y and his two gendarmes galloped back to town, when a sad inci- 
dent occurred: the sharpshooters seeing three men enter the town at a 
gallop, fired at them, and one of the gendarmes was killed, the other 
grievously wounded, and the third—Legay—slightly so. 

Many of the citizens, not liking the turn that events were taking, 
wished upon this to return to their houses, but the mob barricaded the 
streets, and those who were on the ‘‘ place” were obliged to remain there 
all night. At midnight despatches arrived from Chalons leaving no 
longer any doubt that it was the royal family who had passed through, 
and whom Drouet and Guillaume were in pursuit of. At one in the 
morning, Romeuf, aide-de-camp to La Fayette, and Bayon, an officer, 
arrived from Paris on the traces of the fugitives. 

When M. Alexandre Dumas was at Sainte Menehould, he put up at 
the Hétel de Metz, because Victor Hugo had said in his “ Rhine,” “I 
saw at Sainte Menehould a fine thing, and that is the kitchen of the 
Hotel de Metz.” He was also introduced there to an octogenarian, 
M. Mathieu, who was an eye-witness to the events that occurred in the 
town, and who gave to M. Dumas the particulars of which we have given 
only a very brief résumé. 

The royal equipages had left Sainte Menehould at a gallop on the 
road to Clermont. M. Damas awaited them at that station. At eight 
o'clock the same evening a courier had reached that officer—it was 

r Léonard and his cabriolet-—and who informed him of the straits in 
which M. de Choiseul and his hussars were. M. Damas’s own position 
was, however, little better ; the town was in a state of great excitement, 
caused by the presence of his men—so much so, that he felt he would be 
obliged to withdraw in a brief space of time. 

At this conjuncture the sound of the postilion’s whips was heard, and 
the royal carriages came up. M. Damas hurried to the carriage door to 
receive the king’s orders. 

“ Let the carriages get off without your moving,” intimated the king, 
“and then follow as soon afterwards as you can with your dragoons.” 

Scarcely, however, had the royal carriages got away, than the evil 
genius of Louis XVI. and of his family—the ex-dragoon Drouet—arrived 
at a full gallop. Arrived at the Islettes, Guillaume and Drouet had 
separated--Drouet taking the road to Clermont, Guillaume following 
a cross one to Varennes, by which means he expected to arrive there 
before the travelling-carriages. Drouet arrived in Clermont, not in time 
to prevent the carriages getting their relays of horses, but in time to pre- 
vent the dragoons following. The latter were already mounted when 
the municipal officers made their appearance, and ordered them back to 
their quarters. This was, strange to say, the third escort that had failed 
the royal family, one after another. In the mean time, Drouet had 
changed his horse and galloped onwards. ‘The movement did not escape 
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who suspected its meaning. Taking a soldier, Lagache by 

name, aside, he ordered him to start at once in pursuit of Drouet, to 

arrest him, and, if necessary, to kill him. Turning then to his men, he 

endeavoured to excite them to resist the mandates of the town council. 

Failing in this, he put spurs to his horse and started off on the road to 

Varennes, calling out; “ Let those who love me, follow!” Three men 

answered to the summons. 

was some two miles in advance, but he was followed by a 

resolute and well-mounted cavalier. At a short distance the road 

divided, one leading to Verdun, the other to Varennes. Drouet thought 

to himself that the king would not go by Varennes as there was no post- 

house there; besides, Guillaume was to be at Varennes, so he would go 

to Verdun. But he had not gone far on his way when he met a postilion 
returning from Verdun. 

“ Did you meet two travelling-carriages, one with six horses?” inquired 
the postmaster. 

** No!” was the answer. 

So Drouet had to regain the road to Varennes ; and he did so by the 
fields. This it was that saved his life, for the dragoon, seeing that he 
took the road to Verdun, when he knew that the king had gone on to 
Varennes, let him go his own way. According to M. Dumas, we are 
solely indebted to M. Mathieu for these curious details. As to M. de 
Lacretelle, of the Académie Frangaise, the Abbé Georgel, and Camille 
Desmoulins, “‘ enfant terrible de la Révolution,” they are as ridiculous 
and as false in their royalist apologies as they are in their popular dia- 
tribes. They confound Clermont with Sainte Menehould, they make 
the soldier start in pursuit from the latter, and they send him after 
Guillaume instead of Drouet. ‘The Abbé Georgel describes the king as 
being arrested at Sainte Menehould, while Camille Desmoulins says of 
the same place : “ The name recals to mind the famous pigs’-feet of our 
crowned Sancho Panza. He was determined not to pass through Sainte 
Menehould without partaking of its renowned pigs’-feet, and the delay 
was fatal to him!” 

The preparations made at Varennes were as follows: M. de Choiseul 
was to provide horses, Varennes not being a post-town. There was also 
to be a detachment of sixty hussars stationed there. The horses arrived 
on the 20th, the hussars on the 21st. The town of Varennes, it is to be 
observed, is divided, like Boulogne, into an upper and lower town. The 
upper portion is called “le Chateau.’’ A traveller coming from Clermont 
enters by the high town, descends by the principal street, called Rue 
des Religieuses, and arrives at the Place de Latry, which has been de- 
scribed by Victor Hugo as being in shape like the knife of a guillotine. 
It was formerly a cemetery. 

In the month of June, 1791, the church of Saint Gengoulf stood on 
this “ place,” and a traveller, to reach the Rue de la Basse-cour, would 
have had to go round the church had it not been for an archway under 
which carriages could pass so long as they were not too lofty. At the 
other side of this archway the Hétel du Bras d’Or stood to the right, 
and twenty paces beyond was the house of the magistrate Sauce. The 
Hotel du Bras d’Or is now a grocery, Sauce’s house is simply No. 287. 
The Rue de la Basse-cour, which the traveller will have now entered, has 
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a steep descent to a little “ place” through which flows the river Aire, 
and which was spanned at that time by a still narrower bridge than 
exists there now. This bridge separates the high from the low town. 
No sooner is the bridge , than turning the corner of the Hotel du 
Grand Monarque, the traveller finds, himself on the “ grande place,” the 
centre of which is occupied by the parish church. A fine wide street, 
called Rue de l’H6pital, leads to the high road to Cheppy, and this sends 
off to the left the high road to Stenay, which ascends a hill-side clothed 
with vineyards. These details are essential to the full comprehension of 
the events that took place in Varennes. The unfortunate royal fugitives 
never got beyond the house of M. Sauce. Thiers labours under ignorance 
of the topography of the place when he makes them cross the bridge, 
= under an archway beyond that, and reach the Hétel du Grand 

onarque. Lamartine also errs in placing the archway at the head of 
the bridge. The fact is, that the royal carriages could not have passed 
through the archway, which is carried through the church of Saint 
Gengoulf. M. Dumas’s informant and cicerone at Varennes was a M. 
Bellay, a contemporary of the events he undertook to describe. 

When the carriage-horses arrived at Varennes, the circumstance excited 
suspicions, and these suspicions became still more grave when the hussars 
followed. They were, however, provided for at the old convent of the 
Cordeliers, on the other side of the bridge. The horses were to have 
been stationed at a farm in advance of Varennes, but by some sad fatality 
they were sent to the lower town. On the morning of the 21st, General 
de Bouillé sent his son and M. de Raigecourt to Varennes to see that the 
relays were stationed at the farm, but they found the populace in such @ 
state of excitement, that they delayed interfering till the courier should 
arrive, and he was expected to precede the royal carriages by two hours. 
We have explained, however, how it was that M. de Valory remained 
with the royal party, and it was not till they were near Varennes that he 
went on in front. It was half-past eleven when he arrived at the first 
houses: all was darkness, no horses were to be seen! He knocked at 
the door, no one answered. At this conjuncture the carriages came up. 
The king thrust his head out at the window : 

“ Well, is not the relay there?’’ he inquired. , 

‘No, sire,” replied M. de Valory. “I have been knocking and call- 
ing for ten minutes, and cannot dbtain an answer.” 

The queen, impatient, got out of the carriage, and, taking M. de 
Valory’s arm, approached the door. By dint of knocking, a gentleman 
made his appearance in a dressing-gown, his naked feet hurried into his 
slippers. ‘Jo the question he put to the party as to what they wanted, 
the answer was that they were on their way to Stenay, but did not know 
the road. 

“ But if I show you the way I may be compromised,” replied the 
astute gentleman in slippers. 

‘‘ And suppose you were to be compromised,” replied M. de Valory, 
“ would that prevent you giving assistance to a lady who is in a position 
of danger ?” 

“ Sir,” replied the stranger, “the lady behind you is not merely a lady 
—she is the queen.” 

M. de Valory attempted to deny the fact, but the queen drew him 
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the that I am recognised.” 
The king then requested that the stranger should be brought to him. 
“ Your name, sir?” inquired the king, with his characteristic frankness. 
“ De Prefontaine, sire,” replied the gentleman, rather taken aback. 
“ What are you ?” 
“ Major in the cavalry, knight of the royal and military order of Saint 
Louis.” 


me saying, “Do not let us lose time discussing matters ; let us tell 


“ Then, in your double quality of major and of knight of Saint Louis,” 
said the king, in a tone of authority, “ you have taken oaths of fidelity 
to me twice; it is your duty, then, to help me in the predicament im 
which I am now placed.” 

The major still hesitating, the queen stamped her foot with im- 
patience. 

“Sir,” continued the king, “have you heard that a detachment of 
hussars and carriage-horses are awaiting for treasure in Varennes ?” 

“Yes, sire, they are in the lower town ; the officers are at the Hotel du 
Grand Monarque.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the kmg. “You can now go into your own 
house ; no one saw you come out of it, no one heard you speak, therefore 
no harm can come to you.” 

The gallant major took advantage of the permission thus granted to 
him, and took himself, dressing-gown and slippers, off as expeditiously as 

ible. 
P"The king was at the same moment giving orders to proceed to the 
Hétel du Grand Monarque, when a man came up, covered with dust, and 
his horse bathed in foam and perspiration, and, placing himself in front of 
the carriages and across the road, he called out, with a loud, imperative 
voice : 

“In the name of the nation, postilions, stop! You are driving the 
king !” 

The postilions stopped as if thunderstruck. The queen saw the danger 
that threatened them. 

** Speak to him!”’ she said to the king. 

“Who are you, sir! that you give orders here ?”’ 

“ A simple citizen, sire—only I speak im the name of the nation, and 
I represent the law. Postilions, not a step further ; you know me well, 
and are accustomed to obey me. I am Jean Baptiste Drouet, postmaster 
at Sainte Menehould.” 

So saying, the inveterate enemy of the royal family dashed his spurs 
into his horse’s flanks and galloped down the Rue des Religieuses. 

“ Postilions !” shouted out the king, “to the Hotel du Grand 
Monarque !” 

But the postilions did not move. It was in vain that M. de Valory and 
M. de Malden argued with them. They said M. Drouet was their 
master, and he had spoken in the name of the nation. The young officers 
were about to adopt forcible means to get rid of the recusants, when the 
queen interfered, and offered 50 Louis to each and a pension of 500 fr. 
Whether it was dread of the weapons that had been unsheathed, or the 
temptation of the money, the postilions went off at a quick pace. 

Drouet in the mean time had got down the Rue des Religieuses, passed 
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under the archway, and arriving at the Hétel du Bras d’Or, he met 
there his friend Geilleume: who had just arrived by the Rue de la 
Basse-cour. Both — from their teem simultaneously, and pushing 
them towards the stables by the gateway, they themselves rushed into 
the kitchen. 

“Quick !” exclaimed Drouet ; “let everybody be alarmed; the king 
and the royal family are making their escape! They are about to pass 
in two travelling-carriages, and they must be arrested !” 

Then, without stopping for any reply, and calling out to Guillaume to 
follow, the postmaster rushed out into the streets, sought or found at his 
hand a van laden with furniture—strange coincidence !—and, leading the 
horses to the bridge, they upset the van there, thus effectually iene 
ing all communication between the upper and the lower town. 

At the same time one of the two brothers Leblanc, hosts of the Hétel 
du Bras d’Or, had hastened to the house of the grocer and magistrate, 
Sauce, and, awakening him, informed him of what was going on. The 
worthy grocer got up, and arousing his children, bade them go into the 
Rue Neuve and the Rue Saint Jean and ery out “ Fire!” 

The royal carriages had, in the mean time, accomplished the descent 
from the upper town, and arriving at the church of Saint Gengoulf, they 
turned off to avoid the archway, through which the carriages could not 
pass, and made for the Rue de la Basse-cour. At that moment, and just 
as they reached the angle of the “ place,” the smaller of the two car- 

in front, two men leaped at the horses’ bridles. ‘These men were 
the brothers Leblanc. The lesser vehicle only contained Mesdames 
Brunier and De Neuville. Sauce, who had had time to dress himself, 
now also came forward, and requested to see the passports. 

“We do not carry them,” replied the ladies; “they are with the 
people in the carriage behind.” 

M. Sauce accordingly repaired to the latter, backed this time by an 
armed force, consisting of five national guards, the two Leblancs, Coquil- 
lard, Juctin Georges, and Soucin, and reinforced by two travellers from 
the Hétel du Bras d’Or, MM. Thevenin, from the Islettes, and Delion, 
from Montfaucon, both armed with fowling-pieces. M. Dumas has pre- 
served the names of all the actors in this + earl ang or rather in 
the preliminary scene which led to so fatal a catastrophe. M. Sauce 
having reached the door of the second carriage, he pt, its occu- 
pants. 

“ Who are you?—where are you going ?” 

“‘T am the Baroness de Korff,” replied Madame de Tourzel, “ and I 
am going to Frankfort.” 

“Madame the Baroness,” retorted Sauce, “‘has got out of the high- 
way. You have, no doubt, a passport?” 

The passport was produced, but M. Sauce, dissatisfied with its authen- 
ticity, lifted his “eer up into the faces of the travellers, and recognised 
es king. Then, turning round to the pretended Madame de Korff, he 
s 

“ Madame, it is too late to viser a passport at this hour; it is my duty 
to oppose myself to your prosecuting your journey.” 

“‘ And why so, sir ?” interrupted the queen, with her curt, imperative 
tone. 
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Because, on account of the rumours abroad,” replied Sauce, “ there 
would be danger in your proceeding further.” 

“‘ What are these rumours ?”’ 

« They refer to the pretended flight of the royal family.” 

The travellers did not reply. The queen threw herself backwards. 

The passport had, in the mean time, been carried into the kitchen of 
the Hotel du Bras d’Or, where it was subjected to a most rigid scrutiny. 
The only fault that could be found in it was that it was not signed by 
the president of the National Assembly. The leading spirit of mischief, 
Drouet, was also there, and returning to the carriage, he addressed him- 
self to the queen, and not to Madame Tourzel, saying, 

“Madame, if you are really Madame de Korff—that is to say, a 
foreigner—how is it that you have sufficient influence to command an 
escort of dragoons at Saint Menehould, another detachment at Clermont, 
and a detachment of hussars at Varennes? Be kind enough to step 
down, and come and explain these matters to the municipality.” 

The royal travellers naturally hesitated in obeying this rude summons 
of a postmaster; but the tocsin was now sounding through the town, 
and Drouet even placed his vile hands on the king’s person. The un- 
fortunate magistrate, Sauce, also began to find himself in a position of 
embarrassment. He did not know precisely how to act. If he aided 
and abetted the patriots he compromised himself before royalty; if he 
did not arrest the king, he compromised himself with the patriots. 
Hence, he was induced to adopt a mean term. Humbly, and with his 
hat in his hand, he approached the carriage door, and thus addressed the 
travellers : 

‘The municipal council is about to deliberate as to whether or not 

ou can continue your journey ; but the rumour has spread that it is the 
em and his august family whom we have the honour to receive within 
our walls. I beg of you, whoever you may be, to accept my house as a 
place of safety till the deliberation is over. The alarm-bell has, as you 
must have heard, been sounding for now a quarter of an hour, the mass 
of the inhabitants of the town will be increased by that of the country 
people, and the king—if it is really the king to whom I have the honour 
of speaking—may find himself exposed to annoyances which we cannot 
prevent, and which would fill us with grief.” 

There were no means of resistance. The gardes du corps were at the 
mercy of thirty men armed with guns—the escort was, by some extra- 
ordinary fatality, forthe fourth time wanting—in fact, it had never been 
at the right place at the right moment throughout the whole journey, 
and Louis XVI. and his family had no alternative but to accept the 
shelter proffered to them in the grocer’s shop. The grocer himself per- 
sisted in addressing the king as his majesty; the king persisted in de- 
claring that he was M. Durand, simple valet de chambre. But the 
haughty spirit of Marie Antoinette could not brook the humiliation to 
which she saw the king subjected. 

“ Well,” she exclaimed, in her wrath, “if he is your king, and I am 
your queen, treat us with the respect that is due to us.” 

The king, roused by the words, raised himself up, and said, with an 
expression of majesty : 
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“ Well, yes, I am the king, and there is the queen, and there are my 
children.” 

But the cruel romancist has no pity even for Louis XVI. The king, 
he intimates, naturally without dignity even in the regal garments, was ab- 
solutely vulgar in his disguise, and his words had no effect. This we should 
suspect was altogether an uncalled-for remark. The rebels by whom the 
king was surrounded would have as little regarded regal dignity as they 
did the royal person. 

A sudden inspiration had, however, nearly saved the monarch. 

‘Surrounded in the metropolis by bayonets and daggers,” said the 
king, “I have come to the country to participate in that peace and 
liberty which you, my faithful subjects, all enjoy there. I and my family 
can no longer remain in Paris. They seek our lives.” 

And opening his arms, he pressed the grocer-magistrate to his bosom. 
All those who witnessed this scene felt the tears come to their eyes. At 
that very moment the sound of cavalry was heard. It was M. de Go- 
guelat at the head of his forty hussars. The king hoped for assistance. 
Sauce became apprehensive of danger, and made his illustrious visitors 
ascend to a back room. Voices were already to be heard exclaiming, 
“ The king! the king!” and others were replying, “If it is the king 
you want, you shall only have him dead !” 

Sauce descended for a moment, and then returned with M. de Goguelat. 
The king beat his hands on seeing a friendly countenance, and was still 
more rejoiced when, behind M. de Goguelat, he saw M. de Choiseul, 
followed by M. Damas. The three officers, as they entered, cast their 
eyes around them. It was, indeed, a strange sight. In that small room 
there was a table, and on that table some glasses and a bit of paper ; the 
king and queen were on one side ; near the window were Madame Eliza- 
beth and Madame Royale ; the dauphin, worn out with fatigue, slept on 
a bed; Madame de Tourzel and Mesdames de Neuville and Brunier sat 
at the foot of the bed. Two peasants, armed with pitchforks, stood as 
sentinels at the door. 

The first word the king uttered was : 

‘“‘ Well, gentlemen, when do we start ?” 

“‘ Sire, whenever it shall please your majesty.” 

“Then, gentlemen, go down, get the road opened, but do not use 
violence.”’ 

The young officers withdrew. Already the national guard was sum- 
moning the hussars to dismount. 

‘* Hussars !”” shouted M. de Goguelat, “remain mounted.”’ 

“ What for?” inquired an officer of the national guard, Le Roi by 
name. 

“To take care of the king,” replied M. de Goguelat. 

“We can take care of him without you,”’ retorted the officer. 

Messrs. de Goguelat and De Choiseul once more went up to the royal 
family, and addressing themselves to the queen, they told her that it was 
of no use thinking of getting off with the carriages; but one chance still 
remained, aud that was for the king and herself to start on horseback. 
The bridge was barricaded, but at the extremity of the Rue St. Jean the 
river was fordable, and the hussars would act as an escort. For once in 
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her life the queen shrank before peril—that resolute heart trembled at the 
idea of an encounter, a skirmish, a few balls! 

“Speak to the king, gentlemen,” she said; “it is the king who re- 
solved upon this it is for the king to order ; my duty is to follow.” 
And then she timidly, “ M. de Bouillé will probably come to our 
rescue.” de 

“ Gentlemen,” said the king, oppressed by the same apprehensions as 
the queen, “can you satisfy me that in such an encounter some stray 
ball shall not hit the queen, my sister, or my children ?” 

A deep sigh en simultaneously from the breasts of the young 
officers. They felt that the king and queen were not equal to an effort for 
their liberty or their lives. The three gardes du corps bit their lips 
with vexation. They were there ready to do anything. 

“ Then,” added king, “let us reason coolly, The municipality 
does not refuse to Jet me pass; the worst that can happen is that we 
shall be detained till to-morrow. Now, before morning, M. de Bouillé, 
who is at Stenay, eight leagues hence, will be informed of our position. 
He cannot, therefore, fail to be here to-morrow. Then we can go away 
without danger, and without having recourse to violence.” 

Scarcely had he uttered these words than the municipal council made 
its appearance. Their decision was brief and precise: “'The people is 
absolutely opposed to the king’s continuing his journey. It has been 
resolved to despatch a courier to the National Assembly to ascertain its 
wishes.” A citizen of Varennes, M. Maugin, a surgeon, had, indeed, 
already started on the mission. 

M. de Goguelat saw that there was not a moment to lose. He threw 
himself down stairs, jumped on horseback, and shouted out, ‘‘ Hussars ! 
are you for the king or for the nation?” The hussars were Germans; 
they did not perfectly understand the appeal made to them, and some 
replied, “La nation! la nation!” and others, “Der Koenig! der 
Keenig !” 

ee mcept Drouet rushed up at this crisis to M. de Goguelat, gun 
in hand : 

“ You wish to have the king,” he exclaimed, “ but I swear to you that 
you shall only have him dead.”’ 

“If you move a step,” shouted M. Roland, the commandant of the 
national guard, cocking a pistol he had in his hand at the same time, 
“ J will kill you !” 

M. de Goguelat pushed his horse upon him. M. Roland fired so close 
that the flame of the pistol terrified the horse, and it fell over on its 
master. Seeing their leader down, the hussars began to move, but 
Drouet cried out : 

‘“‘ Gunners, to your guns !” 

The hussars could see in the obscurity two lights borne to two little 

ns stationed as a battery at the bottom of the Rue Saint Jean; they 

ieved themselves to be placed between two fires, and shouted out : 

“ a la nation !”’ : 

The two guns were perfectly useless, the rust had long ago eaten up 
their touchholes. M. de rman had, in the mean time, rejoined the 
royal family, his head severely cut by the pavement. The scene had also 
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changed with them. They had heard the shouts and the firing, and now 
that M. de Goguelat came in, bathed with blood, their fears got the 
better of their judgment. Even Marie Antoinette, who was, in reality, 
the life and force of the family, gave way to terror. She appealed for 
succour to the grocer’s wife, whilst the king was addressing himself to 
Sauce, as if he, poor man, could do anything at such a conjuncture. 
Day dawned at length upon the town of Varennes. The streets, the 
place of the Rue Neuve, and that of Latry, were encumbered with 

ple. The citizens cried out from their windows, “ To Paris! . to 
Paris! take the king to Paris!’ The king was then prevailed upon to 
show himself at a window to calm the excitement. Alas! Louis XVI. 
was scarcely himself, and great was the stupefaction when, having shown 
himself, he proved to that hostile multitude that which it would never 
have credited—that a king could be a fat, pale, heavy-looking man, with 
red dull eyes, hanging lips, tattered wig and grey coat, with not a word 
to say for himself! The crowd stared, howled, and then took pity. 
Some even shouted “Vive le roi!” It is possible that if Louis XVI. 
had been an active, resolute, and intelligent man, he could have taken 
such advantage of the kindly feelings awakened by his presence as to 
have induced the mob to come to his aid and that of his wife and 
children ; but the monarch who had to be prompted by his queen at the 
Hétel de Ville could not find a word at Varennes. He had neither 
dined well nor slept well. Louis XVI. had sunk into a state of almost 
total apathy. 

At about half-past six M. Deslon arrived from Dun with a hundred 
men, and got permission to speak to the king. Three times he told him 
that he had come at the sound of the tocsin, and that M. de Bouillé 
would no doubt come to his aid. The king made no answer, till M. 
Deslon, annoyed, said, “‘ Sire, do you not hear me ?” 

“ What do you want with me?” at length said the king. “I have 
no orders to give you, I am a prisoner.” The only reply that M. Deslon 
succeeded in obtaining was, ‘ Let him do what he can for me.” 

At seven in the morning two men arrived on horses panting with 
fatigue, and covered with dust and perspiration, by the road from Cler- 
mont. ‘They were M.de Romeuf, Lafayette’s aide-de-camp, and sty fo 
officer of the national guard. The former was bearer of a decree from 
the Assembly. Forcing their way through the crowd, they obtained 
access to the royal family. 

“‘ What, sir, 1s it you P” exclaimed the queen, on seeing M. de Romeuf. 
*¢ T could not have believed it.” 

M. de Romeuf was ashamed, and held down his head. The king saw 
the decree in his hand and tore it from him, and then looking at it 
hastily, said, 

“There is no longer a king in France!” 

The peasants had all this while continued to crowd into Varennes, 
armed with guns, pitchforks, and scythes. ‘The streets were encumbered 
by some four or five thousand men, and all were shouting at the top of 
their voices, “To Paris! to Paris!” 

Everything was indeed now prepared for the departure of the royal 
family. ‘The post-horses were harnessed to the carriages. Still the king 
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hesitated. He had lingering hopes of M. De Bouillé’s appearance. At 
length he got up to go. One of the ladies fainted at the very moment. 
The queen would not leave her companion. A “patriot” then seized 
upon the dauphin, saying, “ You may stay if you like, I shall take the 
dauphin.” The!queen rushed indignant to the rescue. As they de- 
scended the staircase, Madame Elizabeth was terrified on perceiving that 
the queen’s hair had gone partly grey—it was destined to become white 
at the Conciergerie during a night of still more terrible trials. At last, 
the carriages were once more off, but this time on their way back to 
Paris, escorted by a party of national guard, under M. de Signemont, 
and by some four thousand inhabitants of Varennes and of the neigh- 
bouring villages. 

M. de Bouillé had been all this time at Stenay, but scarcely in a 
osition to act. “OF all the troops under his command, the regiment 
nown as the “Royal Allemand” was the only one that he could depend 

upon. ‘The garrisons of Verdun and Metz, and even of Stenay itself, 
were disaffected. A bottle of wine and a louis were given to every man 
of the “Royal Allemand” regiment, and they started at seven in the 
morning for Varennes. On the way they met with a hussar, who told 
them that they were compelling the king to rn. On hearing this, 
M. de Bouillé put spurs to his horse. His regiment followed. Varennes 
saw them rush down upon the town like a flood from the vineyards. The 
king had been gone an hour before. There was no time for hesitation. 
The bridge was barricaded. The town must be turned, the river forded, 
and the highway to Clermont reached. And fhe river was forded, but 
beyond was a mill-stream, with six feet of water and a high bank! 
There was no getting past it. It was proposed to try the other ford, 
and traverse the town. But it would have required to fight at every 
step. The horses and the dragoons were also done up. They had come 
eight leagues in two hours! The garrison of Verdun was reported to 
be on its way with great guns. There were no means of getting further ; 
all chances were lost! M].de Bouillé returned his sword to its scabbard, 
weeping tears of passion and regret. The king, in the mean time, con- 
tinued his journey.“ He was travelling on the road of the cross !” 

“The scaffold,” says M. Dumas, ‘on which Louis XVI. mounted to 

have his head cut off, had five steps. The first was the capture of the 
Bastille ; the second the 5th and 6th of October. He had just ascended 
the third, that was the arrest at Varennes. He had still two to mount: 
the 20th of June and the 16th of August. The 21st of January was 
only a dénotiment.” 
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THE BROTHERS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


I. 


A Grey stone building, not large, and very old, stood within view of 
the back of the Abbey of Pommeroy. It was called the keep, and its 
walls were overgrown with moss, like the abbey. A gentle slope of green 
grass descended from it, then came a long level dell, and then, on another 
gentle slope, rose the abbey. On this side, the abbey had no entrance: 
you must travel round to the front, before you could get in. 

Sitting on the dry and warm grass before the keep on a sunny Sep- 
tember day, was the lovely lady of Pommeroy: she had thrown herself 
there in sport, as the young like to do: and, pacing the grass before her, 
was a woman bearing an infant of some two months old. It was not, 
however, the heir, who had been so anxiously expected, and for whom 
great rejoicings had been planned, for the anticipated heir had turned out 
to be a pretty little girl. The lord of Pommeroy did not appear to care 
much for the disappointment: plenty of time yet, he observed to those 
who would have condoled with him; and he had decreed that the festivi- 
ties should be held just the same. So this was their last day of quietness, 
for on the morrow the abbey would be filled with guests; and the lord 
of Pommeroy had taken advantage of his last day of leisure, for a 
fortnight, to ride to a neighbouring town, and his lady sat, as you have 
seen, on the grass, before the old and uninhabited keep. 

“ Bridget, is the baby sleeping ?” 

“ Just going off, madam.” 

“ Then take her in-doors.” 

The woman moved towards the abbey with her charge. Niece to the 
late housekeeper, and remaining in the abbey as assistant to the present, 
she had been promoted to the office of nurse to the child, simply because 
Mrs. Pommeroy had become fascinated with her tales and her legends of 
the dead-and-gone Pommeroys, belonging to the ages as dead-and-gone 
as they were. Whilst she lay ill, Bridget, who sometimes replaced her 
attendant, would recount to her marvellous legends of the Pommeroys’ 
grandeur and chivalry, varied with whispers of the Pommeroys’ less 
laudatory exploits. Mrs. Pommeroy took quite a liking for the woman, 
and she assigned to her the place of nurse to the child; herself being its 
nurse in one sense of the word. It was not an unwise choice, for Bridget 
was steady, attentive, and not young. 

Mrs. Pommeroy sat on, after Bridget had turned away, her parasol held 
over her right arm; that is, between her face and the sun. It was pleasant 
to recline there at her ease, enjoying the balm of the warm and tranquil 
air, and she fell into a train of thought, from which she was aroused by 
the sound of footsteps behind her, hastening down the slope of the keep. 
She turned her head, and 

What was it that dazzled her eyes, as if the glaring sun had suddenly 
flashed upon them? What was it that dazzled her mind to bewilderment ? 
L2 
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She rose up, little conscious what she did: her cheek flushed and paled, 
aled and flushed, her hands trembled, her heart grew sick and dizzy. 
Whose form was it, that caused all this emotion ? 

It was that of a noble-looking man, of the remarkable height, the well- 
turned limbs, the fine shape of her own husband; it was, in short, that 
of the brother of the lord of Pommeroy. But one year’s difference 
between them in age, their figures, their hair, their eyes as much alike as 
could well be; at a distance the one might have been mistaken for the 
other. But on a nearer view—then you saw the contrast: the lord of 
Pommeroy’s stern expression, and his hare-lip, and the exceeding beauty 
of the countenance of his brother Rupert. 

Rupert started as she rose and turned her face towards him: he had 
not given a thought to who it might be, sitting there. She looked 
at him, not speaking, but she could not conceal the agitation which had 
taken possession of her whole frame, and he halted and stood before her. 


_ Alas! though she had resolutely thrust Rupert Pommeroy from her mind, 


and so believed she had thrust him from her heart, this sudden meeting 
served to show that the love had been only smouldering. She covered 
her face’s agitation with a look of scorn, for she had cause to believe that 
he had wilfully played her false. Not less scornful, however, was the tone 
of Rupert. 

“IT hope I see well the lady of Pommeroy.” | 

Again they stood gazing at each other, neither speaking. Mrs. Pom- 
meroy remembered her position as the wife of his brother, his chief, and 
she struggled to maintain it as she ought. 

“I believe I speak to Rupert Pommeroy ?” she coldly said. 

** Am I so changed that you need ask ?” was his retort. ‘ I should have 
thought, by the circumstances attending our last meeting, that you would 
only too well have remembered me. Have you forgotten that last meet- 
ing ?” 

She was thunderstruck at his audacity. ‘ Do you know who I am?” 

“ To my cost 1 do know it. Guy’s wife. But in that last meeting you 
swore to be mine. Alice,” he continued, his voice trembling, “ I trusted 
you from my very soul.” 

She could not comprehend ; she advanced a step nearer to him. “ Are 
you aiming to deceive me again now, as you did then? To what end? 
You and I have nothing in common, from henceforth, but hatred and 
scorn.” 

He looked at her steadily, mockery in his eye and on his lip. 

She was excessively agitated ; she could not understand his looks : 
instead of sinking to the earth with shame for the treachery he had played 
her, he appeared to throw the blame and scorn to her. 

‘You are my husband's brother,” she resumed, “and I will say to you 
what I would not stoop to say, were I any other man’s wife. You came 
in secret to my mother’s home to win my love: how dared you so come, 
dastardly pretending that your love was mine ?” 

“ Dastardly !” retorted Rupert, his eye flashing; “I am a Pommeroy. 
If it was dastardly for one brother to seek you, it was for the other. 
What, though Guy was the heir ?—had you wanted position and riches, 
why did you not say so ?” 

“T did not want them. You know I did not.” 
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“You married them, at any rate,” he slightingly returned. “ And you 
made pretty good haste to do so.” 

“This show of recrimination will not serve you,” resumed Mrs. 
Pommeroy. ‘Once more I ask you, and if you have a grain of honour 
you will answer—why you came, dastardly deceiving me with your false 
vows.” 

“If you had aught about you as true as they were, you would do, lady 
of Pommeroy. Whatever other ill I may have done, I loved you faith- 
fully: as I have never loved and never shall love another.” 

“You may spare yourself the avowal, Rupert Pommeroy : to what end, 
I ask, lie about it now? I know who it was you did love; whom you 
were loving and visiting, while you pretended to love and visit me. But 
I am ashamed of myself for thus alluding to anything so disgraceful.” 

“ As you have alluded to it you had better explain, lady of Pommeroy. 
I do not know what you are speaking of.” 

“Youdo. I ek of that unhappy person whom you took away with 

ou.” 

Rupert looked at her. “ What person ?” 

‘I was told all about it.—I blush for myself, that I should deign to 
allude to it again—but I wish you to know that, though you succeeded 
in deceiving me for a space, the enlightenment came : therefore we shall 
stand on equal ground for the future.” 

‘“‘T ask what person,” he repeated. ‘ What do you mean ?” 

“ Gaunt’s daughter,” replied Mrs. Pommeroy, in a low tone. 

After a stare of surprise, Kupert burst out laughing. Mrs. Pommeroy 
turned indignantly away. 

He strode after her and caught her by the shoulder. “ Did you mean 
what you say, Mrs. Pommeroy? It is not possible that you suspect me 
of having abducted Sybilla Gaunt ?” 

“T do not suspect. I know = did.” 

“Then hear me,” he said, almost as passionately as his brother Guy 
could have spoken. ‘ I swear to you that I never had a thought of love 
towards Sybilla: the one for whom she left the village, she is with now.” 

There was truth in his eye and in his tone. Mrs. Pommeroy turned 
ghastly pale. ‘ Will you tell me with whom she is ?” 

Rupert hesitated. ‘ There is a reason for its not being known at 
Abbeyland. Will you keep it secret if I tell you ’” 

7 will.” 

“ She is with my brother, George Pommeroy. Who put you on this 
wrong scent ?” 

“Guy.” 

“Guy! Then I shall have a score to settle with him.” 

“‘ He believed it was you. ‘Ihe village believed it.” 

“Guy did not—whatever the village may have done. The village laid 
many a peccadillo on my back, being a broad one, that had no legal right 
there. What did I care? it made me none the sadder.” 

“ Guy did not?” dreamily repeated Mrs. Pommeroy. 

“ Guy knew better. He knew as much as I did.”’ 

“Joan thought it,” she continued. “ My mother thought it.” 

“Very likely. I have a broad back, I say, and always have had one. 
Was this the reason of your being false to me ?” 
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« Yes,” she answered, her pale lips quivering. “Guy would come to 
me, pressing me to be his wife : to get rid of his importunities I confided 
to him that I loved you, that I had promised to wait and be yours, and 
then he ridiculed my credulity, and told me you were the cause of all the 
ill that had happened to Sybilla Gaunt ; that she had followed you, and 
was with you then.” 

Rupert turned from her, muttering an imprecation that she ought not 
to hear. “And then you married him ?” 

“ And then I married him. I was mad, Rupert: I did not care what 
became of me. He has played us both false.” 

“ He has played us both false,” echoed Rupert, “ false as his own false 
nature. I did not come here, I was in debt, and afraid; and then, a 
month or two before I heard of your marriage, I could not come, for I 
was put in prison. Guess who put me there? Guy.” 

- Oh, Rupert! It has been a black plot of treachery against us 
bo 0 


‘It has; and it succeeded. He won you by a lie! let him look to 
himself.” 

Rupert spoke in a pointed manner, and Mrs. Pommeroy had little 
doubt what it was he alluded to, and she shuddered as with a sudden fear. 
There was a wild prediction, bearing dread portent for the lords of Pom- 
meroy, and implicitly believed in—when one of them should win a wife 
by means of a lie. 

Rupert Pommeroy placed his hand on Mrs. Pommeroy’s shoulder. 
* You love me still,” he whispered. “I see it.” 

‘From my whole heart,” she answered, for indignation was strong 
within her; and she had begun to hate her treacherous husband with a 
deadly hatred. 

She quitted Rupert and walked to the abbey. As she was entering 
its gate she met Gaunt, the gamekeeper. An uncontrollable impulse 
prompted her to speak. 

“ Do you ever expect Sybilla back again ?” 

“TI hope so,” was his reply. “But it is more than I can answer 
for.” 

“You know what the village said—that she went away with a Pom- 
meroy.” 

“‘ The village dared not have said such a thing to a Pommeroy’s face: 
or to mine either,” was Gaunt’s reply. 

“ Rupert got the blame.” 

“Did he? He did not deserve it.” 

“ Did he not deserve it?” significantly repeated Mrs. Pommeroy. 

Gaunt drew himself up to his full and noble height. “There was no 
blame attaching to any one, and I do not like it spoken of in connexion 
with my daughter and with the Pommeroys. Rupert Pommeroy was as 
a brother to Sybilla, nothing else. We used to think he cared for an- 
~ sa but, whites or not, he had no thought of Svbilla, or she of 

im.” 

Mrs. Pommeroy’s cheeks flushed, for she knew he alluded to herself, 
and she walked on. ‘ Won by a lie!” she muttered, “ won by a lie !” 

That same evening, Rupert Pommeroy found his way into the abbey 
to his brother’s presence. What passed, none, apart from themselves, 
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could precisely say, but a storm, that terrified the servants, raged within 
the saloon. They gathered in the ante-rooms and in the corridors, and 
Mrs. Pommeroy, so far as could be heard, took Rupert’s part. It ended 
by the lord of Pommeroy’s dashing open the door and ordering the ser- 
vants to thrust his brother forth. They would have done it; they dared 
not disobey the lord when he had that temper upon him, or indeed at 
any other time, for implicit obedience was always given to the lords of 
Pommeroy, but Rupert walked forth of his own accord. As he passed 
the spot where Mrs. Pommeroy stood, he bent down and whispered a 
word to her, and she answered by an intelligent glance. Exaggerated 
tales of the interview went forth to the village, spoken by the domestics, 
whose imaginations, however, had supplied the chief, for they had only 
heard a word here and there, and had seen nothing. 

After the departure of Rupert, Mrs. Pommeroy went up-stairs to her 
child: it was wailing a low wail of complaint or of pain. Mrs. Pom- 
meroy took it, but it would not be soothed ; there was still the same low 
wail ; not a cry. 

“TI cannot think what’s the matter with her,” exclaimed Bridget. 
“She has never cried like this: when she does cry, it is like all other 
children, loud enough for the whole abbey to hear, but not this strange 
pining wail.” 

No; Mrs. Pommeroy might try her best: the infant would not be 
tranquillised. Was it wailing for the distress that was coming on its 
home? 

When Mrs. Pommeroy gave back the child, she went to her own room 
and rang for her maid. “ Which bed-chambers have been prepared for 
the guests to-morrow ?” 

“ All that were available, I think,” was the reply. 

‘Ts the small room at the side of the corridor, next to the blue room, 
ready ?” 

“Yes, madam, I know it is, for I helped to carry in the linen to the 
different rooms, and that was one.” 

“Carry my things there,” said Mrs. Pommeroy. 

The servant doubted in what sense to take the words. 

“Remove all my things to that room, I say,” repeated Mrs. Pom- 
meroy. ‘ Now. Call some one to help you. It will be mine from 
henceforth, instead of this.” 

The girl stood with oper mouth. “ And the lord’s things also?” she 
asked, in puzzled wonder. 

** Mine, I said,” was the curt retort of Mrs. Pommeroy, 

She went outside, and stood at one of the windows, apparently gazing 
into the court-yard. In reality she was gazing within her, at her own 
outraged heart. Her hands were clasped together until the nails pressed 
into the skin: but what cared she then for bodily pain? In a little while 
she continued her way to the saloon where she had left her husband. It 
was a gorgeously fitted-up apartment, all gilding and beauty, a contrast 
to the dark spirits of those two who were now in it. The mirrors re- 
flected their heavy countenances, but Mrs. Pommeroy had made a com- 
pact with herself, that she would be cool and contemptuous, rather than 
fierce. 

The lord of Pommeroy was sitting in a costly chair, calm, save that 
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his eye was evil. His wife went up and stood in front of him: she 
placed her hands before her, one over the other, like a school-girl repeat- 
ing a lesson to her governess, and began in a measured tone, steadily 
looking at him. 

“Why did you bring this misery upon us ?” pod. 2 

. His grey eye flashed. “I have brought no misery. You will bring 
it upon yourself, if you behave as you did to-night.” ; 

“You have brought a misery upon us that will never end but with our 
lives. It never shall end.” 

“Speak for yourself,” rejoined the lord. 

“Ido: but I also speak for you, lord of Pommeroy. You shall go 
your way, and I will go mine: we are strangers from this hour.” 

“ Perhaps you would like to go your way with Rupert,” sneered the 
lord: speaking, though, in the plenitude of his security that such a 
se could no more take place than that the stars could shine at 
noonday. 

" No,” she replied, catching up her breath with a gasp, and her face 
turning to crimson, “ you have barred that for ever.” 

His lips parted, as if to laugh: but he closed them again. 

“Why did you do so? Why did you come to me with that wicked 
tale—knowing it was false ?” 

“J had two motives,” he coolly replied. “One was, that I loved 

ou; I was dying for you: the other was, that I would save you from 
on Had you been suffered to marry him, he would have toyed with 
your heart for a month, and then broken it.” 

“‘T was dying for Rupert,” she returned, in a low tone, whose passion 
was kept down, while the large tear-drops of regret filled her eyes. 
“Far rather would I have been his for a month, though my heart had 
then broken, than yours to eternity.” 

He suppressed an imprecation. ‘“ You shall not repeat such language 
to me.” 

“You have heard it before,” was the agitated reply. “I told you, 
in the very hour that you came forth to win me with your falsehood, 
that I loved your brother with an all-enduring love: I told you I should 
never love you. You have not forgotten.” 

No, that he had not. Often enough had he writhed at the re- 
membrance of the words. 

“On the eve of our marriage—it must have been a good spirit sent 
the doubt to me—a thought came that you were deceiving me, and I 
~ the question deliberately to you. Do you remember your answer ? 

prayed you to tell me whether you were : I pointed out that should it 
ever come to light, later, that you were so deceiving me, it would be 
bad for both of us. It has now come.” 

‘“‘Let us have done with this, Alice,” cried the lord, in a tone of 
conciliation. 

“Done with it?” she repeated. ‘* Yes, presently, when I have 
finished : but its effects will never be done with. Guy Pommeroy, I 
will no longer be your wife: never again ; never, never!” 

He smiled. “ Yes, you will.” 

“ Never again,” she murmured ; “I would not do so wickedly : for my 
whole love is Rupert’s. I thought it was conquered; I did, indeed; 
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but the sight of him has shown me my mistake. The fact is, since I 
have been your wife, I have been suppressing his image, keeping it 
under ; I would not suffer it to rise, I would not dwell upon it. Sawe: 
forward I shall cherish it and live upon it: so you see how impossible it 
is that I can stay here to be your wife.” 

Guy’s lips were turning livid. 

“You may get a separation; a divorce ; anything you please: the 
sooner the better. And then you may bring home another to be lady 
of Pommeroy.”’ 

He seized her savagely by the arms. 

“You cannot beat me,” she said. ‘ The chivalrous lords of Pom- 
meroy do not beat women.” 

“You will tempt me to it, if you thus drive me to desperation,” 
returned the lord. “ Hold your peace.” 

“When I have said what I wish to say. At present, until these 
people have come and gone, there shall be an appearance of amity be- 
tween us: after that, I shall consider what to do: probably go home to 
my mother. But while these gossiping crowds are here, let us play a 
part: all smiling suavity before them ; strangers when not.” | 

“ You pretty little schemer!” he laughed. ‘ The lords of Pommeroy 
don’t resign their wives thus easily: although you seem so willing to 
resign your baby.” 

She looked up with a startled glance. ‘I should take my baby with 
me.”’ 

*‘Oh dear no,” replied the lord of Pommeroy. “If you leave my 
home, upon a whim, you do not take my child.” 

‘The law would give it me.” 

“ Alice, it would not.” And the lord was right. 

“Do you know,” she whispered, struggling to maintain her calm 
tone, ‘‘that I hate you with a double hatred. You have brought woe 
upon me for ever. I feel as a caged bird, barred in from love and from 
life; barred by you. I hated you, Guy, before we married. I hate you 
far worse now.” 

“You are bold, my lady.” 

“ But for my own good name, and that the child may grow up to call 
me mother, I would have quitted your roof this night with Rupert. 
There was a demon tempting me—had it been only to take my revenge 
on you.” 

é If you do not cease, I will have you chained up as a mad woman,’ 
foamed Guy. 

“‘T have nearly said my say. ‘To-morrow, before my guests, you will 
find me all smiles and polite speeches again. My things are being re- 
moved to the small room in the north wing, and that will be mine as 
long as I remain.” 

He leaned towards her, hissing, rather than speaking. ‘If you at- 
tempt to leave your own apartments, I will bar you up in them—and 
come and attend you as your keeper. You are mad, Alice.” 

“You won me by a lie,” she returned, greatly agitated; ‘‘ and, now 
that I know it, I am not bound to obey you. If a thief should steal a 
sovereign, though he may get it into his possession, it is not legally or 
morally his. Did you forget the prediction ?—the woe it threatens ?” 
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The lord lifted seornfully his deformed lip. ‘Prediction ? Threatened 
woe? Tush!—unless you choose to mar the peace of the house and 
bring it. You will order your things back again, Alice: I must keep 
an eye over you.” 

«T will not,” she steadily answered. ‘If you attempt to force me to 
it, I will go this night to my mother. Pretty scandal for the lord of 
Pommeroy, when the guests shall arrive to-morrow and find his lady 
flown.” 

Alice called him right ; the lord of Pommeroy : he was both lord and 
master. She went up-stairs to the room that had been hers, and Guy 
followed and closed the door. Bridget, who was near, was startled by 
the sounds that came from the room: recriminating words from both, 
though she could not hear their purport, which rose into shrieks of rage 
from the lord, awful to listen to, and sobs and wails from her mistress. 
Sudden silence supervened. Bridget was terrified, and she went to 
the door with an excuse, and knocked at it. 

It was opened instantly by the lord: he appeared to have been stand- 
ing against it, and her mistress sat near the table. Bridget could not 
see her face distinctly, for the room was only lighted by the large lamp, 
which hung outside in the court-yard. 

“Did you call me, madam?” she hastened to say. “I thought you 
might want the baby, but she’s asleep now.”’ 

“No one called,” replied the lord of Pommeroy. “ Bridget.” 

* Bee.” 

“Some orders of your mistress’s have been misapprehended—her 
things have been carried to the small room in the north corridor. Bring 
them back.” 

The things were carried back. Mrs. Pommeroy did not gainsay it ; 
and the servants whispered. Oppose the iron will of Guy Pommeroy ? 
his wife need not have thought it. 

When rest and silence fell upon the abbey, there appeared to be rest 
and silence in the lady’s chamber, but had one been curious enough to 
listen, they might have heard the monotonous step of the lord, pacing it 
through the better part of the night. 


II. 


Ir is an act of madness to pour spirits on a raging fire ; little less so 
to control by angry force the fierce will of an indignant woman. That 
Mrs. Pommeroy had not a well-regulated mind has been previously ob- 
served, and in the sad storm of outraged feeling, of love for Rupert, 
and of anger towards Guy, the steps taken by her husband were not 
judicious ones. Far better that he had let her indignation spend itself 
for a short while, a few days, and then have tried conciliation. It might 
have answered—after a little holding out; for a woman, look you, talk 
as she may, will think twice before she actually goes the length of quit- 
ting her husband’s home. 

A fortnight, the space of time mentioned as the stay of the abbey’s 
guests, was drawing to a close. Who so gay as Mrs. Pommeroy? who 
so calm and equable as the lord? Yes, she was always gay in appear- 
ance—but within? Within raged anger, passion, and self-accusation ; 
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for she had suffered herself to fall into the habit of meeting Rupert 
Pommeroy : and the habit, considering his reckless character, and the 
temper she was at present indulging, was not altogether a safe one. 

The lord entertained his guests right regally, as a Pommeroy loved to 
do. Excursions of pleasure abroad, evening feasting and festivities at 
home, occasionally varied with men’s out-of-door field | sports. It was on 
one of these latter occasions, when he and the other gentlemen were 
absent from the abbey, that Mrs. Pommeroy walied out of it unaccom- 

nied. She was in no mood for society, and leaving her visitors to oc- 
cupy themselves as they best might, she stole forth alone. Not with 
the intention of meeting Rupert Pommeroy ; ; certainly not; for this 
was before she allowed herself to meet him, and, for aught she knew, 
Rupert might have left the place. But, close to the keep, on the very 
spot where she had encountered him before, there she came upon him. 
It was only two days subsequent to the scene at the abbey between her- 
self and her husband, and Mrs. Pommeroy, most imprudently and inex- 
cusably, gave Rupert the full version of it. Whilst they were in close 
conversation, pacing round and round the keep, they lifted their heads 
and saw a party of sportsmen at a great distance. 

“Oh, Rupert, Guy is with them ! ?” she suddenly exclaimed. “ It will 
make his rage worse to see me talking to you. 

Without a word, Rupert touched one of her hands and drew her to a 
small low door in the wall at the back of the building : it flew open, and 
admitted them to the inside. ‘ You are safe here until they have 
passed,” he whispered. 

“ But how did you get the door open ?” she wondered. ‘TI always 
uaderstood that could not be opened from the outside.” 

*“ Neither can it be, except by me and the lord. Yes ; Jerome knows 
the secret: I forgot him. There is an invisible spring.” 

“The lord !’’ she uttered, in breathless agitation. ‘‘ Suppose he should 
take it in his head to enter now ?” 

Rupert smiled, and drew a strong iron bar across the door and secured 
it. ‘ Not a dozen lords combined could enter now. 

“‘ Suppose he were to come in by the front door ?” fear suggested again. - 

“My dear Alice, what should bring him with the key of the keep ? 
I don’t suppose it has been taken from Jerome's key-closet for years. 

But Mrs. Pommeroy held her breath and trembled: conscience and 
fear were making a coward of her. And serve her right: she had no 
business to conceal herself. ‘That was the first false step. 

She took another within the next five minutes. She and Rupert stood, 
straining their ears to listen for the voices and footsteps of the sportsmen, 
but the walls were thick, for the door had admitted them toa room inside 
the keep, not to any court or yard without it. “They must have passed 
by this time,” said Rupert, at length; “I will go up and see. Would 
you like to look over the old keep, Alice ?” 

“Oh dear no,” she hastily replied. ‘I am only anxious to get out 
of it: I tremble lest any untoward miracle should bring Guy in.’ 

Rupert laughed ; and ascending some stairs made his w ay to the front 
of the building, and peeped out at one of the quaint loopholes of win- 
dows. “ They are right down in the dell, half way to the abbey, 
Alice,” he said, returning. “ All is safe.” 
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“ Oh, thank goodness! Open the door for me.” 

“Nay, you may finish what you were telling me here, as well as out- 
side.” 

“TI dare not, Rupert,” she said. “See how I am shaking. I shall 
make haste to the abbey, ere he can find that I am out. It is his turn, 
just while these people and mamma are with us: she takes his part in 
everything, and he nearly frightened me to death that night: but my 
time will come.” 

Rupert undid the door and they passed outside, he closing it again. 
“We cannot part for good like this, Alice. Meet me here to-morrow 
and finish your tale: I may be far away the next day.” 

“Oh, Rupert, I am afraid.” 

“Tf you mean afraid of me, you are more foolish than I could 
have thought you, Alice: you were not afraid to meet me once, and 
did I ever harm you? If you mean afraid of Guy, he cannot see 
you, inside here. I will have the door open at this hour, waiting for 

ou.” 
: “‘T have no one in the world to tell my anger and grief to but 
you, Rupert,” she answered, “ and if I cannot tell them to somebody they 
will burst my heart, so I will come.” False step the second: and a very 
false one. 

It brought on more, for the meeting of the second day was repeated 
on the third and the fourth, and, in short, every day; by hook or by 
crook, and timing the visits, now morning, now afternoon, now evening, 
so as to divert attention from it, did Mrs. Pommeroy go forth to meet 
her husband’s brother. Rupert generally perched himself upon a high 
stone ledge projecting from the wall, and Mrs, Pommeroy sat on a low 
stool, creachy with age, and there they talked away, and abused the 
lord to their anger’s content: but it was all highly wrong and foolish, 
and she ought to have observed better manners. Meanwhile Rupert 
made no secret of his stay in Abbeyland, or that he was sojourning at 
Gaunt the gamekeeper’s. 

The end came; in more senses than one. As Mrs. Pommeroy was 
leaving the abbey gates, to proceed, as usual, on her stolen interview, 
Bridget and the baby met her. 

ni: i ordered you to take the child for a walk through the village,” im- 
periously began Mrs. Pommeroy. 

“T am going, madam, but I have just met’’—she dropped her voice— 
‘Mr. Rupert, and he told me to make haste back and give this bit of 
paper into your own hands.” 

“Tt was a leaf, apparently torn from a pocket-book, and tied round 
securely with string—unable, probably, to get at any better mode of 
fastening. Mrs. Pommeroy opened it, and saw a few words in pencil. 
“ Don’t come: the keep is no longer safe. I will be in the haunted 
room at eight o’clock to-night : come there for a minute, and I will ex- 
plain. I will leave the door open for you.” 

Mrs. Pommeroy tore it into little bits and scattered them to the 
winds, as she returned to the abbey. “ Be in the haunted room to- 
night ?” she soliloquised : “he must be out of his senses to say it. He 
could not pass through the abbey to get there, without being seen, and 
he would never dare it. What can he mean? It must be some mistake. 
And the keep no longer safe! Has Guy-——”’ 
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Fright drowned her words and sto _ her thoughts. But she did not 
go to the haunted room. And the f lowing day, Bridget, in coming in 
with the baby, brought her another bit of paper. : 

“Why did you not come ? I waited for you in the haunted room for 
three hours. I saw you come to your hallow and look out, but I did 
not dare to make a signal, and the casement, where I stood, was in the 
shade. I shall be there again to-night; come for an instant, for I leave 
for good to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Pommeroy thought magic must be at work. It was not possible 
that Rupert could have passed through the abbey and got Jerome’s keys 
without being seen. She supposed he had talked over Jerome, and bribed 
the servants—and that was dangerous. Far more dangerous was her 
going—which she did do. Full of sinful dissimulation—for dissimula- 
tion, in such a cause, is nothing less than sin—she pretended indisposition, 
and remained in her chamber, leaving her mother and her husband to 
do the honours of the dinner-table to their guests. 

Trembling and shaking, not so much at what she was doing as at the 
thought of penetrating by dark—or rather by moonlight, for the moon 
shone full and bright—to the haunted room, Mrs. Pommeroy stole 
through the passages and up the stairs of the north tower. Whether she 
would have had courage to go through the rooms alone remains unsolyed, 
for there, at the top of the stairs, stood Rupert. 

‘“‘ Where’s Guy ?” he whispered. 

“At dinner. I sent word I was ill and could not go down. He will 
think I am sulky.” 

Rupert descended to lock the door, and make all secure; but as they 
went on, she shook so that he was obliged to hold her. 

“Rupert, this is what I ought not todo. I will never venture here 
again: and I would not have come now, but that I am so uneasy about 
the keep. What did you mean ?” 

“ There will be no occasion to venture here again: I go, as I told you, 
to-morrow.” 

The moonlight shone into the haunted chamber, revealing its ghast- 
liness. It shone on the mysterious picture, and on the defasure right u 
it, caused by the burn, when Mrs. Pommeroy had accidentally held the 
candle too close. Whether the canvas was damp, or whether it was, in a 
degree, fire-proof, or whether the spirit of the nun was present to pro- 
tect her own image and property, was uncertain: but all the burn had 
done was to smoulder away into smoke, leaving an ugly black stream 
we upwards, close to, but not touching either the fae or the pre- 

iction. 

The latter was in Mrs. Pommeroy’s mind as she stood there, in the 
moonlight, every line, every word ; they were ringing in her ears with an 
ominous sound. 


When the heir of Pommeroy goes forth a wife to win, 
And the heir of Pommeroy goes forth in vain : 

When the lord of Pommeroy by a lie doth gain, 

Then woe to the Pommeroys, twain and twain ! 


Ominous indeed : more ominous than they had ever sounded before. 
She heaved a deep sigh, and turned. Rupert was standing against 
the wall, gazing at her. 
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«“ How ever did you manage to get here 7” she exclaimed. “I am 
bewildered : I cannot make it out. How many of the servants saw you 
pass the corridors ?”’ 

“ Not one, either last night or to-night. 1 took care.” 

“But, Ru they are always about.” 

“They did not see me: and, if they had, they could not have known 
me. Look here.”’ 

He suddenly enveloped himself in a friar’s grey cloak, throwing the 
capuchin—or bool, as the English call it—over his head, so as to conceal 
his face effectually, like a fair dame does, when she goes out of heated 


rooms at night. 


“ And your hat?” 
«‘] wore none. I got Father Andrew to lend this to me yesterday,” 


he continued, turning himself round in the moonlight, for Mrs. Pom- 
meroy’s inspection. ‘‘ He wanted to know what midnight expedition 1 
was bent upon. Sly dogs, our priests,” laughed Rupert; “they know 
the use of the capuchin themselves. Had any of the servants seen me, 
far from recognising me, they would have flown away scared, thinking 
the nun there,” pointing to the picture, “ was abroad to-night.” 

He threw off the cloak as he spoke, and Mrs. Pommeroy went to the 
window and peeped out. 

«Caution, Alice. When the moon is bright, faces can be discerned 
here from the house. Had she not been under the dark clouds last night, 

ou might have seen mine.” 

“JT thought it utterly impossible that you could get here: I thought 
ou must have made some great error. How did you get the keys ?” 

Rupert Pommeroy stole his lips to her ear. “Filchedthem. Stepped 
aside to Jerome’s closet-sanctum, and filched them.” 

«‘ Filched them !” echoed Mrs. Pommeroy ; “‘ Jerome keeps it locked.” 

«“ Not always ; and luck favoured me: it often does. I have had pos- 
session of them from last night to this.” 

She thought his manner strange ; lighter than customary when with 
her. He appeared to speak in a laughing, insincere sort of way: years 
and years afterwards she remembered it. 

“How very imprudent! If Jerome had missed them to-day, the 
whole abbey might have been roused.” 

“No fear,” laughed Rupert again. “ Jerome would not miss them.” 

“Rupert!” she suddenly exclaimed, a light breaking in upon her, 
“ Jerome has aided you to come here !” 

«“ No he has not. Not a soul has aided me, save Father Andrew, in 
the loan of the capuchin : little guessed he that it was to steal a visit to 
the lady of Pommeroy. Jerome has aided me in another way, though: 

ou do not ask about the keep.” 

“T have been putting it off. It frightens me.”’ 

“ We have had a spy upon us, Alice, as sure as that we are here. 
Whether the lord has foxed out anything with his own scent, or whether 
he has been put up to it, I can’t say: 1 think the latter, for if he had 
watched you to the keep, he would most certainly have pounced in upon 

ou. Yesterday old Jerome made his appearance at Gaunt’s; to see me. 
‘Mr. Rupert,’ began he, in a whisper, though there was not a soul in the 
place, for Gaunt was in the grounds and his housekeeper in the village, 
‘do you go in at all to the keep?” ‘ Why? said I. ‘But do you, sir?” 
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‘I have been in there once or twice, Jerome. Why? Iask.’ ‘Ah, I 
was sure of it! I wish you’d be away from the village, sir; for, ever 
since that quarrel, the other night, between you and the lord, I have had 
a feeling upon me that worse would come. This morning the lord came 
to me: “ To whom have you entrusted the key of the keep ?” he asked ; 
but I saw by his eye something was wrong. “It has not gone out of 
my hands since the old lord died,” I answered. “ You lie, Jerome,” he 
cried; “ you have lent it to Rupert Pommeroy.” We had gone on to 
the key-closet, Mr. Rupert,’ added Jerome, ‘but in my flurry I looked in 
the wrong niche for the key, and I did not see it. The ford stood by 
with folded arms. ‘<I thought you were faithful,” he said; and it made 
my old eyes water, for faithful I am, and have ever been to the lords of 
Pommeroy—and not less so to you, Mr. Rupert, for you are a brother 
and ason. The lord saw my distress. “Some one was in there yester- 
day, Jerome,” he said, in a kinder tone; “ I tried the spring of the private 
door, and could not get in.” ‘“‘ Here’s the key, lord of Pommeroy,” I 
said, showing it to him; “in my haste I looked in the wrong place: I 
have not given it to Mr. Rupert.” ’” 

Mrs, Pommeroy had grasped Rupert’s arm in terror at the recital, in 
terror of what might have come of it, had the door not been fastened. 
The worst the lord would have seen would have been Rupert lodged on 
his high shelf, and Mrs. Pommeroy swaying herself on the stool, abusing 
him confidentially : quite enough to excite to madness the lord of Pom- 
meroy. Rupert reassured her present fears: had they not escaped the 
danger ? 

*“‘ Jerome added that the lord took possession of the key, and he, fear- 
ing there might be quarrelling, or something worse if the lord found me 
in the keep, came to warn me not to go to it again. Jerome little thinks 
- who else might have been found with Mr. Rupert. So I knew that the 
keep, as far as you went, was done for, Alice, and I wrote a word and 
was coming to the abbey with it when I met Bridget. I was determined 
to see you for a farewell, and could think of no safe place but this.” 

* Do you really go to-morrow ?” 

“T go to-morrow. I should have gone to-day had you come last 
night.” 

She was weeping silently. Rupert Pommeroy was very dear to her, 
and she was about to lose sight of him, perhaps for ever: but she, as 
silently, wiped away the tears, so that he should see them not. 

There is an expressive Italian proverb—lI forget precisely how it runs, 
but the sense is that for the debtor and the stolen interview time flies on 
wings. On wings, most certainly, it appeared to fly for those in the 
haunted room. Mrs. Pommeroy may have been unconscious of its flitting 
—let her answer it; but when the court-yard clock rang out ten, she was 
still there. 

With a faint cry of dismay she moved to the window. Was it ten or 
nine? She strained her eyes on the clock, but, strain them as she would, 
she could not make out its hands, for the dial was too far off. Rupert 
followed her, though little cared he what the hour might be. 

As she turned from the window, her sight, accustomed now to the faint 
light of the room, distinguished a tall dark figure standing up, right 
against the picture. Fascinated and terror-stricken, not with ghostly 
terror, but with a terror far more ominous and real—for too well did she 
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discern the outlines of that form—she caught hold of her companion, 
shrieking out in her agony of shame—“ Oh, Rupert! Rupert !”’ 

The lord of Pommeroy strode forward, his eve glaring, and his white 
features awfully livid in the moonlight. How long had he been there ?” 

Hurling his wife out of reach of harm, spurning her with his foot, he 
drew a double-barrelled pistol upon his brother. The ball missed him, 
entering the dark wainscoting : and yet the lord of Pommeroy had a-sure 
hand in general. Ere he could draw again Rupert closed with him, and 
they grappled for the weapon. Mrs. Pommeroy heard the deadly scuffle, 
as she sped, gasping and moaning, from the chamber, through the rooms 
to the top of the stairs. In her haste and terror she fell down them, her 
head striking, but not violently, against the door: she thought she heard 
the noise of the second barrel, but was not sure. 

Up again in a moment. She seized the key which Rupert had left in 
the door, but whether she turned it, or whether it was previously unlocked, 
she never knew. Probably the lord had left it unlocked: though how 
had he contrived to enter himself, with the door fastened on the inside, 
and the key in it? It was a mystery. 

A door, opening into the piazza at the side of the court, was ajar, and 
Mrs. Pommeroy flew out at it, sank down on the green bench, clasped 
its arm tightly, and hid her face on it—like we clasp the nearest support, 
as if for protection, on awaking from a terrific dream. She moaned under 
her breath ; not aloud, lest the house should hear; she stilled her sobs of 
remorse and agony: and then she cast stealthy glances up to the window 
of the haunted room. 

Trembling, moaning, cowering ; feeling that to die would be a mercy ; 
even the wainscot, which had received the ball, she could covet ; Mrs. 
Pommeroy sat there till the clock went the quarter-past ten. She had 
drawn to the door behind her, but not latched it, for her ear was on the 
stretch—to listen for her husband’s footsteps, descending: at their first 
distant echo, she would have crept, like a worm, underneath the bench, 
in her guilty shame. If he saw her there, would he come out and kick 
her to death ? 

“Can't I go into the lady’s room yet?” she heard one of the servants 
say, who appeared to meet another in the passage. ‘Getting on for 
eleven, and it’s not put to rights yet, for the night.” 

“ No,” replied the voice of her own maid. “ The lady said she should 
try and sleep her headache off, and I was not to go to her room, on any 
account, unless she rang. The door’s fast.” 

Mrs. Pommeroy shuddered, and held the bench convulsively. 

The minutes rolled by, almost killing her with their slow protraction, 
and the clocks chimed the half-hour. In that one half-hour she seemed 
to have lived the agony of a whole lifetime. Neither of them had come 
down: of that she was certain, for her ears were strung to a strange fine- 
ness then. She gazed up at the window, an unbroken gaze now. What 
was taking place there? Were those two men, meted in height and 
strength, perhaps in ferocity, struggling on with each other, until one or 
the other should be overcome to death? Which would conquer? But 
bear it she must; and did; till the clock struck eleven. A whole hour, 
and neither had come down! were both dead? Her heart and throat 
were working, her ears singing. 

She could not bear it. Slow and cautiously, a step at a time, she stole 
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into the corridor again, to the staircase door, and put her head up, and 
listened. There was not the slightest sound. Up still, a stair at a time, 
and now another, and again she stopped to listen. Nothing—nothing. 
And so on, through the rooms, to the last chamber. She paused at the 
door of the haunted one: little thought she of supernatural visitants now, 
the bodily ones were filling every crevice of her imagination. The door 
was not closed,fonly pushed to, and the same silence reigned within— 
a silence that was every moment becoming more awful. She would have 
given half her life to hear one of Guy’s oaths or Rupert’s sarcasms. Dead 
—were they ?—and for her? 

She pushed the door open, and then shrank back and drew up against 
the wall, lest the movement should have caused alarm: but neither alarm 
nor anything else issued forth: so, pulling back the drapery, she stepped 
up the steps and pushed her head in. She had come out of the Hicht 
yard, and her eyes could see, as yet, nothing in the room but darkness ; 
and the moon, at that moment, was under a cloud: still there was 
no movement, no sound, and she went into the room. She was stealing 
towards the window, a vague intention of standing there until she should 
become more accustomed to the darkness, floating through her scarcely 
sane brain, when she fell over something, and her hand touched—either 
a hand or a face; and it was cold. 

Her nerves could bear no more: this was the climax, Uttering shriek 
upon shriek, and tearing along, as if the dead men were coming behind 
her, down she flew again, in all the terror of superstition. The noise 
penetrated to the abbey: the servants came forth, bearing lights; the 
guests emerged, alarmed, from the saloons—all to meet Mrs. Pommeroy 
in the passage, her face white, her eyes starting: the servants caught her, 
and she lay, convulsed, in their arms. 

They crowded round her: she was in a violent fit of emotion and fear, 
attended with hysterical shrieks. Speak she could not, but she shudder- 
ingly pointed, now to the stairs of the north tower, now to the windows 
of the haunted room in the west one. What she could mean by indica- 
ting the north tower, nobody could understand; for, that it should 
be open, was suspected by none: but the other movement was more 
readily understood, and the servants called out simultaneously, “‘ She has 
seen the ghost ?” 

“ Go, go,” she gave utterance to, at length, “ ¢here,” pointing to the 
haunted room. ‘Some one is lying dead.” 

That her words should be looked upon as the ravings of a haunted 
brain was natural, nevertheless old Jerome crept away to his key-closet ; 
and then to the north tower. Had he discovered that his keys were 
missing ? He came back from the staircase with a face as apprehensive 
as his lady’s. 

“Who will go with me?” he said, looking at the gentlemen and the 
men-servants. “If they are at warfare, one man will be powerless to 
part them.” 

All were ready to go; none comprehending what they were to go for, 
or what there was to do: and they went in a body up the stairs, bearing 
several lights. One of the gentlemen seized Jerome’s arm: * What do 
you suspect ?” he asked. 

“I suspect—I suspect there may be a dispute,” he slowly said. 
June—voL. CXVI. NO. CCCCLXI. M 
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“ Between whom ?” 

“ Nay, but I know nothing. Don’t detain me.” 

Jerome, as he spoke, took a light from the hands of one of the 
servants, walked quickly forward, and turned round at the door of the 
haunted room. “I must go in first alone,” said he: “I am the oldest 
retainer in the family, in the confidence of the lords of Pommeroy, and I 


demand it.” ‘ 

He d in, and let fall the hangings, but in less than a minupé he 
held sa “ Walk in now: oh, woe! woe !” . 
Holding their breaths, the crowd pressed in, one upon another. ; Woe, 
woe! as Jerome had said: for there lay the lord of Pommeroy, beaten 
to death. ' 

So, Rupert had mastered! had obtained possession of the pistol, and 
shot his unfortunate brother !—for the bullet was subsequently found in 
‘the head. Not content with that, he had afterwards battered him as he 
lay, probably with the butt-end of the same weapon, until scarcely a 
trace of the face of a human being could be discerned. 

It must be remembered that those, now gazing on him, had no clue 
to the murderer: Jerome doubtless suspected, but he kept silence. 
Horror-stricken and sick, when they had gazed their fill, they began to 
look about the room for a solution of the mystery: Who had done it ?— 
and how? Nothing was to be seen save the ordinary and dilapidated 
furniture, and the dust on the floor, disturbed as by a scuffle. 

“ What's this ?” exclaimed one of the guests, snatching up a dark grey 
cloak and exhibiting it to their view. ‘This was not the lord’s. Ah, 
ha! this will lead to a discovery.” 

“JT know that,” interrupted a servant. “It is Father Andrew’s 
capuchin: he comes in it to the abbey sometimes on a winter’s night.” 

“Father Andrew!” echoed the shocked and scandalised assemblage. 

“I could swear to it,” doggedly repeated the speaker: “I know it by 
those two rents at the tail of the skirt. The father got it caught in a 
gate one windy evening, he said.”’ 

Father Andrew, a holy priest, and an unoffending man, attack the 
lord! The thing was inexplicable. Jerome, who had sat down on the 
edge of the velvet settee, lifted his face of misery, and slightly shook his 
head. That the motive had nothing to do with robbery was apparent : 
the lord’s signet ring was on his finger, and his valuable gold watch and 
chain had not been touched. When his pockets came to be examined 
afterwards, their contents were found safe: keys, pocket-book, purse, 
and handkerchief with the great crest and supporters, only used by 
the lords of Pommeroy—the younger sons used the more simple one. 
The clothes were much torn, proving how severe had been the scuffle. 
But Father Andrew! they looked in each other’s amazed eyes: and 
where had he got to? 

The last question was soon decided, for who should walk into the room 
but the reverend father himself: a stout man with a merry face, quite the 
opposite to all popular notions of a midnight murderer. The terrified 
women below had sent for him in haste. P 

“What's to do?” cried he, on the broad grin. “Somebody seen the 
ghost ?” 

They made way for him, and threw the light on the floor. Father 
Andrew’s countenance changed, and he stepped back awestruck. 
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“‘ Who is it?” whispered he. ‘ How was it done?” 

“It’s the lord; and he has been murdered. Do you know this ?” 
added the speaker, picking up the cloak. , 

“ That’s mine,” said the priest. 

“ How came it here, father?” 

A light, as of horror, seemed to break upon him. ‘I lent that to— 
to—a friend,” he whispered. 

“To whom ?” 

“Rupert Pommeroy. He came to me yesterday, and borrowed it.”’ 

There was a pause of dismay, and then arose the cry : “ He cannot 
have escaped! he must be in the rooms.” 

Up they rose and searched, but no Rupert Pommeroy was there. 

And though the country was scoured and tracked for several days, no 
Rupert Pommeroy was found, or heard of. How he had managed te 
escape, either from the abbey. or the neighbourhood, was a mystery. 
Perhaps time would solve it. tthe I:fated lord of Pommeroy lay in 
state; his unsightly face, what remained of it, covered up from view; 
and then he was buried with all the pomp and honours customary at the 
interment of the chief of the Pommeroys. 

Verily, the prediction had, so far, been strangely worked out. 








MY ISLAND HOME! 


BY FRANCIS HINGESTON, M.A. 


Ou, be it ever mine to sing 
Of thee, my Mother Isle! 
And, wafted high on Fancy’s wing, 
Each idle hour beguile 
In musing on thy shady dells, 
As fair as Eden’s bowers, 
Where amid gem-like flowers 
Each crystal streamlet swells, 
And, striving bravely to be free, 
Hurries along its pearly foam. 
Yes, they are ever dear to me, 
Thy emerald vales, thy glassy brooks, my Island Home! 


O Albion, I can never love 

Valley or hill but thine ; 
For, though he rises far above— 

The purple Apennine— 
Yet even his unfading hue 

Is not so dear to me 

As the eternal sea, 
That girdles thee with heavenlier blue! 
Yes, hill or dale, I love thee well, 

And nought can ever bid me roam, 
Or to thy white cliffs say farewell— 

Thy grassy meads, thy leafy glades—my Island Home! 
M 2 














NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 


OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 
By Srr NATHANIEL. 


. ... And make them men of note (do you note, men ?)—Love’s Labour's Lost, 
Act ILL. Se. 1. 


D. Pedro, Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 


Do it in notes. 
Balth. Note this before my notes, 


There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 


Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting! 
Much Ado About Nothing, Act Il. Sc. 3. 


And these to Notes are frittered quite away.—Dunciad, Book I. 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
Notes of assent, notes of interrogation.—Amen Corner, c. iii. 


XIX.—CarpinaL Maury. 


M. Amiipte Picuor, in one of his most recent publications, devotes 
some lively pages to his personal recollections of the French physicians, 
aud medical professors, of a former generation. Baron Portal is one of 
these imposing figures—the first sight of whom, at fourscore and up- 
wards, struck his young observer as that of an almost literal spectre—so 
ghost-like appeared “ce cadavre desséché,” the osteology whereof ad- 
mitted of facile demonstration ; add to which, the patriarch’s all but ex- 
tinct voice, scarcely capable of the exertion implied in a whisper, though 
his venerable age, reputation, and professional titles to be heard always 
ensured him the compliment of a general silence whenever those shrivelled 
lips were seen at work, whether the whisper was audibly forthcoming or 
not. When M. Pichot entered this august presence for the first time, 
the aphonetic octogenarian (to speak in Pichot-polysyllables) was holding 
forth to a respectful auditory, that hung on his words, articulate or the 
reverse, as the old gentleman whispered to them passages of his profes- 
sional experience. Very devoutly the new comer listened. “It was in 
1766”—the baron continued, after merely nodding to the fresh man; and 
as the bit of reminiscence thus recorded is pertinent to our subject, we 
may as well, intermediately, listen too. 

In 1766, then, young Portal started afoot from Gaillac for Paris, to 
make his way in the world, with a tolerable fund of hope in his breast, 
but a clear deficit as regards the circulating medium. While on the road 
between Lyons and Roanne, stepping nimbly along, his bundle suspended 
from the stick across his shoulder, he observed another “ young peri- 
patetic” like himself, equally unburdened with luggage, and going in the 
same direction, and pretty much at the same pace. Not being English- 
men, silence was not considered indispensable by this pair of adventurers, 
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with no third “party” at hand to perform the rite of introduction, 
Walking together, they began talking together. Both were from the 
South. For both of them Paris was the terminus ad quem. One was 
going to the capital to set up in the medical line, the other in the eccle- 
siastical. So the young doctor and the young abbé became intimate 
friends on the Ladue and divided such travelling expenses as were 
thenceforth incurred. Arrived at Paris, they shared the same lodgings, 
and continued castle-building together and day-dreaming together about 
this one’s first surgical operation, and the other’s first sermon. Now it 
fell upon a day, that the Gazette informed them of the dangerous illness 
of one of ‘the princesses, Louis the Fifteenth’s daughters. “Ah! if they 
would only just give me the opening of her body after death,” sighed 
our medical student. And “ Ah! if they would but entrust me with her 
funeral sermon,” exclaimed his theological companion. Well; the 
Princess died. And so it chanced that old Ferrein, who, like Portal, 
came from the South, selected his young compatriot to conduct, under 
his surveillance, the “ autopsy of the illustrious deceased,” of which task 
Portal acquitted himself so well that it was the means of placing him, a 
year later, in the Professor’s chair of Anatomy in the Collége de France, 
and thereby of securing for him all his subsequent titles and places. A 
recommendation of the same kind caused his friend to be nominated, as 
a fit and proper person to pronounce the funeral oration on the high and 
puissant princess. A few years later the panegyrist of the king’s 
daughter delivered in presence of the French Academy the panegyrie or 
Saint Louis; item, became grand-vicaire of Lombez; item, succeeded to 
the Academical fauteuil of Lefranc de Pompignan; item, was chosen as 
deputy to the States-General, and was consecrated Bishop of Monte- 
Fiascone and cardinal. C’était [abbé Maury.* 

We are told by a foreign Protestant divine, distinguished in the not 
quite contiguous departments of pastoral theology and historical romance, 
that Madame du Deffand—who continued as well as she could the Hétel 
de Rambouillet, hastening to attempt whatever occurred to her as likely 
to make the succession more direct, and the resemblance greater—was at 
one time tormented by the idea that her salon had hitherto produced no 
Bossuet, nothing, in fact, at all approximating to the Bossuet of the 
Rambouillet circle. Devotion, we are assured—for madame had a slight 
penchant in that direction—joined its voice with that of vanity: after 
having patronised so many infidels, it would be a sort of expiation to 
patronise a believer, or at least a man who bore the dress and aspect of a 
believer. But where was such a man to be found? He must be, at the 
same time, youthful enough to admit of her having the honour to form 
and direct him, and old enough, and (in particular) well enough endowed, 
to ensure his being instantly taken up by the public. 

“T have found the man!” one day exclaimed madame’s vigilant jackal, 
or lion-provider in ordinary and extraordinary, M. Pont-de-Veyle. “I 
have found him!” A gladsome eureka! to the pricked-up ears of the 
used-up old lady. ‘“ He is a young man from Venaissin—the son of a 
shoemaker. Ne sutor ultra crepidam, you will say. Butno. I think 
he is the very man to disprove the proverb. Quite newly arrived in 


* Amédée Pichot: “Sir Charles Bell,” pp. 239-41. 
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Paris, he was asked, the other day, what he came for? ‘To look for 
my hat,’ was his reply. They say the Cardinal de Rohan laughed very 
heartily. He called kisn his colleague in the blade.”* 

The next day, says M. Bungener, a new guest made his ~~ 
in the salon of Mme. du Duffand. “This young man, with his lofty 
brow and fearless eyes, had in two hours become familiar with all the 

eat lords and au whom he found there. Whence did he come? 

© one, from his t, would for an instant have supposed it. Every- 
ing about him indicated at once the man of the people and the man 
of world, the plebeian and the aristocrat, that happy mixture by 
which high and low are so easily attracted.” ‘This unknown youth, it is 
added, was he who for the next twenty years was to be witty in the 
ulpit, and sceptical in the saloons ; who was to pass his youth at the 
eet of Voltaire, and his old age at the feet of Napoleon; not, it is true, 
without having displayed during the perils of the Revolution more than 





* “Tet us water the plant,” advises Pont-de-Veyle, in continuation, “ and——” 

“ How old is he ?” interrupts Madame du Deffand. 

“ Sixteen or seventeen.” 

“Why! he is a mere child.” 

“You would take him for twenty. Besides, it was just Bossuet’s age when he 
made his appearance at the Hotel de Rambouillet.” 

“Yes; but Bossuet—Bossuet—was Bossuet.” 

“ Bossuet himself at that age certainly had not greater facility and confidence 
than this young man.” 

“He had more faith, probably———” 

“ That is not my business.” 

“ Profane man!” 

“ Bigot!” 

“Hush! His name is——” 

“a Maury ” 

“* Maury.—The Abbé Maury.” 

‘“‘ But he is not yet abbé.” 

* So [should suppose. Iam trying how it would sound. The Abbé Maury.— 
Cardinal Maury.—Oh yes; the name does very well. Decidedly he is the man to 
— up. We will do so. We must make him extemporise a sermon, shall we 
not?” 

“A sermon! You would——” 

“Why not? You know very well that Bossuet made his début in that way.” 

“Yes, but——” 

“But what?” 

“A — before these gentlemen? Before D’Holbach. Before Diderot, 

“ Without counting you.” 

“Yes, without counting me. An edifying audience, on my honour!” 

“Tt will show whether the orator is a man of talent.” 

“JT understand. If he knows how to play his part as a Christian without inter- 
fering with those who are not so, we will patronise him; if he thinks himself 
obliged to thunder away at the infidels, we will say to him, Depart in peace, 
mon cher : become a village curé, and God be with you!—That is the thing, is it 
nee Rails.” 

(See the closing chapters of Part II. of “Trois Sermons sous Louis X V.,” by 
L. F. Bungener—a work rendered into English under various names by various 
translators. See also a sketch by the same author, entitled “Two Evenings at 
the Hétel de Rambouillet,” published as long ago as 1839, which gives an account 
of the début of Bossuet before that most distingué society, in 1644, as referred to 
in the foregoing extracts.) 
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one flash of real courage and real eloquence. It was Siffrein Maury, 
the future Cardinal Maury.* 

Alison probably overrates the quality, and perhaps the effect, of this 
ehurch-and-king champion’s oratory. It was always impressive, he says, 
and always riveted the attention even of the hostile and unbelieving 
crowd which com the great majority of the Assembly, from its 
being distingui by tokens so manifest of a vivid imagination, a me- 
mory richly stored with the imagery of the East, a happy power of ap- 
plying the sublime — of Scripture, great facility of elocution, 
and that decided style of expression which springs from strong internal 
conviction. ‘“ They listened to him as they would have gazed on the 
Opera stage at a representation of the antique and exploded, but yet 
powerful, imagery of Gothic superstition.” In addition to this, Alison 
also ascribes to him remarkable abilities as a debater—observing that his 
antagonists soon found that it was no theatrical remnant of the olden 
time they had to deal with in the contests of the States-General. “A 
sound judgment, a clear and penetrating intellect, great rapidity of 
thought, and a mind fraught with the incidents and lessons of history, 
made him peculiarly powerful in reply. His speeches on these occasions, 
always extempore—a thing then rare in the Assembly—and poured 
forth with the vehemence and energy of impassioned conviction, recalled 
those sublime instances of ancient heroism, when the inspired prophets 
poured forth in burning strains, against a blind generation thirsting for 
their blood, the awful denunciations of judgment to come.’’+ 

More exacting and discerning critics set a considerably lower price on 
the Abbé’s oratory. They hold in far less awe the thunderbelts with 
which he is supposed to have scathed and blasted the Opposition —reckon- 
ing them, to apply a line or two from Ovid’s Metamorphoses (metamor- 
phosed into Addisonian English), 

Not those huge bolts by which the giants slain 
Lay overthrown on the Phlegrean fain : 

*T was of a lesser mould, and lighter weight ; 
They call it thunder of a uetelldahed 





There was one parlous want in Maury’s eloquence—it was deficient in 
the sincerity, the reality, the genuine abandon that come of honest and 
entire and enthusiastic conviction. It should have had, to parody Ger- 
trude’s hint to Polonius, more nature§ and less art. It revealed the ac- 





* Born in 1746, at Valréas, on papal territory, Maury belonged to a once Pro- 
testant family, which had retired from Dauphiné at the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. One of his ancestors, a Calvinist, had even been a martyr during 
the wars of the Camisards. More than once, M. Sainte Beuve suggests, must 
the Abbé Maury, when threatened with /a lanterne, have had his thoughts turned 
to this pendu ancestor of his, whose destiny, as a hanging matter, he was little de- 
sirous of emulating. 

¢ Alison’s Europe, vol. i. ch. iv. § 29. 

t Addison’s translation of the Second Book of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 

§ “The Abbé Maury, of whom,” says M. Villemain, “I am no admirer, and 
who, in the matter of religious eloquence, was deficient in the natural, and 
seemed to have more of art than of faith,—the Abbé Maury, who frequently 
mistook emphasis for talent, was nevertheless a man who attained a prominent 
rank at the tribune by means of constitutional energy, rather than the energy of 
thought,—by means of a strong and tenacious memory, immense capacity for 
work, &c.” (Villemain: Cours de Lit. Fr.) 
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complished rhetorician rather than the inspired orator. And not unsel- 
dom the falsetto of the sophist might be detected among the higher 
notes. 

“ One thing was wanting,” says Lamartine, ‘to the Abbé Maury,— 
weight to his eloquence ; neither his birth, his faith, nor his life inspired 
respect in those who listened. The actor was visible in the man, the 
advocate in the cause, the orator and his language were not identified. 
Strip the Abbé Maury of the habit of his order, and he might have 
changed sides without a struggle, and have taken his seat amongst the 
innovators. Such érators grace a party, they never save it.”* 

His own party seem to have mistrusted his singleness of eye and sim- 
plicity of heart. He was recognised at Court as a clever politician, 
almost ignored as churchman or divine. His talents were rated high, 
his religion very low. ‘ Que dit-on 4 Versailles?” was the question put 
one evening, at the salon of the Duchesse de Coigny, to that babbling 
quidnune and snapper-up of unconsidered trifles, the Baron von Grimm, 
as he entered the room with his wonted look of fussy importance. “ Pas 
ange heat tel answers the Baron: “le mot du roi sur l’abbé Maury.” 

he illustrious abbé, as all the world knows, has been preaching (Grimm 
explains) at Versailles. On what text? ask the habitués ; on what pas- 
sage from the Gospels ?—Gospels forsvoth, Grimm rejoins ; do you sup- 
pose this abbé takes thought of the Gospels? He is a profound politi- 
cian; and the sermon he would preach must give his majesty lessons of 
finance and administration. Hence the mot of the king. ‘“‘’Tis a pity,” 
quoth Louis, as he came out of church, “that the Abbé Maury has not 
given us a little bit about religion; he would then have given us some- 
what of everything.” A mot very near of kin to one attributed to 
Lord Stowell on the Chancellor Brougham and his knowledge of law, 
only not quite so severe, nor nearly as smart. 

A significant mot there is, of unroyal origin, which runs thus : “ Mira- 
beau, Maury, de meeurs égales, deux taureaux.” Cardinal Maury, says 
M. Sainte Biuve, was a sinner in more than one or two of the cardinal 
sins—gourmandise, avarice, and something else as well. Cardinal Pacca 
mentions a pasquinade which had a run in the seven-hilled city, at the 
time of his nomination for the red hat, wherein he is painted comme un 
renard peu stir, habile a prendre le vent. Sainte Beuvet takes him to 
have been too straightforward in self-indulgence to warrant this sort of 
foxy character. The same critic quotes Le Brun’s epigram on Maury 
as one of the best epigrams Le Brun ever penned—on account of the 
piquant effect of its pretended tone, throughout, of eulogy or apology— 
the reader being necessarily in complicity with the satirist, that every 
line may tell : 








* Lamartine: Hist. des Girondins, I. § 15. 

“‘ Notwithstanding his extraordinary eloquence,’’ says one who knew him well, 
“the Abbé Maury had been before the Revolution what he was when proscribed, 
what he continued to be under the Empire, a man of talent rather than a man 
of sense, and a curé of the time of the League rather than an abbé of the reign 
of Louis XVI.—Duchesse d’Abrantes, Mémoires. 

Tt See Arstne Houssaye’s “Galerie de Portraits du XVIIIe Siécle” (sur Ri- 


bry’ 3 
t Causeries du Lundi, t. iv. 
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L’abbé Maury n’a point |’air impudent ; 
L’abbé Maury n’a point le ton pédant ; 
L’abbé Maury n’est point homme d’intrigue ; 
L’abbé Maury n’aime !’or ni la brigue ; 
L’abbé Maury n’est point un envieux ; 
L’abbé Maury n’est point un ennuyeux ; 
L’abbé Maury n’est cauteleux ni traftre ; 
L’abbé Maury n’est point un mauvais prétre ; 
L’abbé Maury du mal n’a jamais ri; 

Dieu soit en aide au bon abbé Maury ! 





With the salt of this epigram, however—as of so many others—must be 
taken a grain or two of salt of another kind, if we would “ taste” the 
Abbé aright. Justly it is objected that for neither of the rhymes 
envieux and ennuyeux is there good reason. But reason must often give 
way to rhymes, especially in the case of an epigram, which sometimes 
may have neither = mt nor reason for its sting. 

His Eminence’s connexion with the French Academy makés up, first 
and last, a rather prominent episode in the general history of that body. 
His discours de réception in 1807 is said to have gone all lengths in 
fulsome flattery of the Emperor Napoleon. “ Le prélat avait laissé loin 
derriére lui les orateurs les plus enthousiastes, et fait revivre les plus 
lyriques transports, les expressions presque sacriléges de la vieille idolitrie 
monarchique.”’* This adulation was in disadvantageous contrast with 
the speaker’s previous reception-speech in 1785, upon which the Duc de 
Nivernais complimented him for its freedom from this particular foible. 
The Academy under the Empire was scandalised in more respects than 
one by the goings on of the Cardinal. In his obnoxions discourse he 
congratulated himself, avec effusion, on finding France returned to her 
“ancient maxims and habit of subordination.” But he appears to have 
considered that so happy a recurrence to “approved doctrines” would be 
incomplete, if a prelate like himself, on condescending to join the 
Academy, did not oblige them, as Dubois of old, to call him Monsei- 
gneur. His claim to this title, duly announced beforehand, retarded his 
reception for a considerable period. For though elected in October, 
1806, he was not received till six months and more from that date. 
There was a keen opposition to him in the Academy. Morellet wrote 
on the lst of May, 1807, to Reederer, then minister of the King of 
Naples: “‘We have had some scandalous quarrelling, ever since the 
question of Cardinal Maury’s reception was mooted.” The great prin- 
ciple of Academical equality was at stake. Thirty-nine Messieurs— 
would they be on an equal footing with one Monseigneur? The public 
journals, the salons, the literary world at large, were full of this 
momentous question. The Emperor gave a hint to the Moniteur to 
stickle for the Cardinal’s right, and on that hint it spake. The question 
was no longer a vexed, though it might still be a vexatious one. On the 
6th of May, 1807, a great crowd assembled at the Collége Mazarin, the 
new home of the Institut (upon which the doors of the Louvre had just 
been closed), to assist at the long-deferred reception, and hear Maury 
addressed as Monseigneur by the Abbé Sicard, who officiated on the 
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* Mesnard, Hist. de l’Acad. Fr. 
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occasion, and who made, it seems, rather a lame and tasteless reply to 
the Cardinal’s very prolix harangue. Few could sdmire the Abbé’s 
judgment in exalting Maury at the expense of his old antagonist Mira- 
while plenty of irritation was excited by the Cardinal’s flings at 
the- Revolution and its “heroes.” Mercier uttered a pleasantry on the 
ject: “What is it but much ado about nothing? It is only two 
. saying, one of them, Dominus vodiscum, the other, Et cum 
spirita tuo.” ' 
What increased the unpopularity of Maury at this juncture was, the 
he lavished on the sovereign, while he assumed so high a port 
towards the Academy. So much arrogance and so much humility,— 
what could the world say? The world railed, and wrote squibs, or read 
them—in the style, for instance, of the following bulletin : “On the 6th 
of May, about our o'clock in the afternoon, a great personage drowned 
himself near the Pont des Arts.’’ Chénier vented his wrath in a san- 
lante épigramme : 
Dubois aux enfers a bien ri, 
Quand il a vu l’Académie, 
Puisant dans son histoire une loi d’infamie, 
Donner du Monseigneur au Cardinal Maury. 
Oh! parbleu, s’écria le cuistre, 
J’étais, jen conviens aujourd’hui, 
Vil, insolent et vénal comme lui : 
Mais le drdle n’est pas ministre !* 


High praise has been bestowed on the work which constitutes Mon- 
seigneur’s title to literary fame. But it has also been subjected to stric- 
tures stringent enough. We refer to the Essay on Pulpit Eloquence, of 
which M. Bungener says that by dint of being corrected and rewritten 
after the Revolution, it became in the end a tolerably good book ; though 
it might, in the first editions, have been entitled, An Essay on the art of 
a without being one’s self a believer, or leading any one else to 

one. “ A priest without belief, an abbé without morals, Maury had 
been one of the most brilliant representatives of that Christianity of the 
beaux-esprits, which in the morning harangued in a church, and in the 
evening in the salons of Helvetius, D’Holbach, or Grimm. . . . . Read 
the exordium said to be by Father Bridaine, the famous composition 
which Maury holds up to us as a masterpiece, and which so many people 
still have the simplicity to consider as such. In a treatise on rhetoric, 
quote it as a model ; and if you wish to exercise young people in decla- 
mation, make them learn it; but not without warning them that, if the 
page be beautiful, it is but as the amplification of a rhetorician.”+ 

nte Beuve pronounces this Essay one of the best books that France 
can boast, in the didactic class :¢ in spite of the title, and of the difficulty 
of being listened to on the subject of sermons and sermonising, without 
ucing a prompt and fatal series of yawns, Maury’s essay is instruc- 

tive and not wearisome—a notably singular exception therefore from the 














* Mesnard, p. 248. 

t “ Un Sermon sous Louis XIV.,” par Louis Felix Bungener. . 

¢t How poorly adapted it is for authority in England may be inferred from the 
single fact, that it actually selects Hugh Blair as the best model of English elo- 
quence. 
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rule. His own Panegyrie on St. Augustine has been pronounced one of 
the finest things the pulpit eloquence of France can show. 

The ruinous blow to Maury’s public reputation was self-inflicted— 
when he returned to France, and acce the archbishopric of P aris 
during the captivity of Pius VII. The ene of the ancien régime, and 
favoured member of the sacred college, became the instrument of that 
imperial despot whose iron-hand was at the throat of the Pontiff, and 
whose policy demanded the prostration and submission of the Church, 
By this act of adhesion, the Cardinal lost the respect of old admirers, 
and gained no new ones that were worth the having. It led too literally 
to prison and to death—for his death seems to have been certainly has- 
tened by the sufferings* he underwent in prison, when once again an- 
other political reaction set in. 


Many a life-like portrait of those who walked in procession to the 
opening of the States-General in 1789, is given by Carlyle—of Maury 
among the rest: ‘‘ Mark also the Abbé Maury : his broad bold face; 
mouth accurately primmed ; full eyes, that ray out intelligence, false- 
hood,—the sort of sophistry which is astonished you should find it 
sophistical. Skilfulest mys ay of old rotten bendions to make it look 
like new; always a rising man ; he used to tell Mercier, ‘ You will see; 
I shall be in the Academy before you.’ Likely indeed, thou skilfulest 
Maury; nay, thou shalt have a Cardinal’s Hat, and plush and glory; 
but alas, also, in the long run—mere oblivion, like the rest of us ; and 
six feet of earth! What boots it, vamping rotten leather on these terms ? 
Glorious in comparison is the livelihood thy good old Father earns, by 
making shoes,—one may hope, in a sufficient manner. Maury does not 
want for audacity. He shall wear pistols f by-and-by; and, at death- 
cries of ‘La Lanterne, The Lamp-iron |’—answer coolly, ‘ Friends, will 
you see better there ?’”t ; 

Another glimpse we have of him on his seat in the Constituent As- 
sembly—pre-eminent on the Right side—near to the eloquent, mildly- 
fervent Cazalés, and blustering Barrel-Mirabeau, and dusky D’Espré- 
ménil (who “does nothing but sniff and ejaculate,” whatever he mght 
do, would he but try). ‘ Last and greatest, see, for one moment, the 





* “ As for Cardinal Maury,” writes Southey to his brother, in 1814, “ he suffers 
as a cardinal who has sinned against the Pope; and as a man who, if he had not 
gone over to the wrong side, would have had the most signal merit to plead in 
behalf of the Bourbons.” (Warter’s Selections from Southey’s Letters, vol. ii.) 

+ One of what M. Sainte-Beuve styles “les plus jolis” of Maury’s mots—for 
which, by the way, he was famous in his day—is connected with what Mr. Carlyle 
here alludes to,—the Abbé’s carrying pistols about with him. Toa man of the 
mob who on one occasion threatened to send him to dire la messe & tous les diables, 
the Abbé quietly said, as he drew from his pocket two pistols which he carried 
there for self-defence, “‘Tiens, voila deux burettes pour la servir !” 

Perhaps the most effective of his ripostes, however, was his retort on Mirabeau, 
when that stormy orator one day said at the tribune, apropos of some argumenta- 
tive fallacy, “qu’il allait l’enfermer dans un cercle vicieux.” “ Quoi donc,” replied 
Maury, from his place, “ vous allez m’embrasser?” 

The mot with which the above extract from Carlyle concludes, was uttered b 
Maury when the crowd yelled A la lanterne! as they saw him pass along. “ E 
bien!” was his ready-witted reply, “quand vous m’aurez mis 4 la lanterne, y 
verrez-vous plus clair?” 
¢ Carlyle’s French Revolution, Book IV. ch. iv. 
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Abbé Maury; with his jesuitic eyes, his impassive brass face, ‘image of 
all the cardinal sins. Indomitable, unquenchable, he fights jesuitico- 
rhetorically ; with toughest lungs and heart; for Throne, especially for 
Altar and Tithes. So that a shrill voice exclaims once, from the Gallery : 
‘ Messieurs of the Clergy, you have to be shaved ; if you wriggle too 
much, you will get cut.’”+ Again, in October (1789): “One emigra- 
tion follows another ; grounded on reasonable fear, unreasonable hope, 
largely also on childish ‘pet. The highflyers have gone first, now the 
lower flyers ; and ever the lower will go, eed to the crawlers. . . . 
Abbé Maury is seized and sent back again: he, tough as tanned leather, 
with eloquent Captain Cazalds and some others, will stand it out for an- 
other year.”{ Another month, and we see a National Assembly applying 
itself to the miraculous work (of making the Constitution march, 
marcher, without having Jegs to stand on), first in the .4rehevéché, or 
Archbishop’s Palace, his Grace himself having fled; and afterwards in 
the Riding-hall, named Manége, close on the Tuileries: there, in noisy 
debate, for the sessions are occasionally “scandalous,” and as many as 
three speakers have been seen in the Tribune at once, we see it “ wearing 
the slow months” away. “Tough, dogmatic, long of wind”—such is 
the description Maury gets at this period, as figuring in the tribune 
beside, or over against, Ciceronian-pathetic Cazalés, and keen-trenchant 
glittering young Barnave (‘“sheering, like keen Damascus sabre, all so- 
phistry asunder,—reckless what else he sheer with it”), and simple- 
seeming solid Dutch-built Pétion, and livelier polemical Rabaut, and 
Marquis Toulangeon, of “ stoical meditative humour,” and the cool, slow, 
two military Lameths, “with their quality sneer, or demi-sneer,” and 
Constitution-making Sieyés, who sits “with ineffable serenity,” aloft, 
alone.§ The attitude of the Right Side in the Senate House of the 
Salle de Manége, is that of calm unbelief: all the so-called Decrees of 
‘an august National Assembly,” abolishing Feudality, declaring the 
Clergy state-servants, voting Suspensive Vetoes, and in short voting or 
decreeing whatso else it will,—these the Right Side persists in consider- 
ing as mere temporary whims, neither im esse nor in posse as practical 
facts. ‘“ Figure the brass head of an Abbé Maury flooding forth jesuitic 
eloquence in this strain ; dusky D’Espreménil, Barrel-Mirabeau (probabl 

in liquor), and enough of others, cheering him from the Right ; ma | 
for example, with what visage a sea-green Robespierre eyes him from 
the Left. And how Sieyés ineffably sniffs on him, or does not deign to 
sniff ; and how the Galleries groan in spirit, or bark rabid on him : so 
that to escape the Lanterne, on stepping forth, he needs presence of 
mind, and a pair of pistols in his girdle! For he is one of the toughest 
of men.”—The next rememberable glimpse we have of him, in Mr. 
Carlyle’s dissolving views, is in August, 1790: “ The Cété Droit persists 
no less ; nay with more animation than ever, though hope has now well- 
nigh fled. Tough Abbé Maury, when the obscure country Royalist 
grasps his hand with transport of thanks, answers, rolling his indomitable 





* The Duchesse d’Abrantes describes Maury’s outward man as “in the highest 
degree disagreeable.” But she seems to have drawn somewhat on fancy and 
malice, which, combined, even if not apart, produce caricature. 

t Carlyle’s French Revolution, Book VL. ch. ii. ¢ Ch. xi. 

§ Part Il. Bk. L. ch. ii. 
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brazen head, ‘ Hélas, Monsieur, all that I do here is as good as simply 
nothing.’ ”* Months pass on—and Messieurs of the Clergy are riding 
haste post haste, or walking at the top of their s , out of the ki 
dom: “by post, or diligence, on saddle or sole, they are gm oneal 
the four winds.” Not a few over the marches, to rank at Coblents. 
“ Thither wended Maury, among others; but in the end towards Rome 
—to be clothed there in red Cardinal plush; in falsehood as in a gar- 
ment; pet-son (her dast¢ born ?) of the Scarlet Woman.”¢ At Coblentz 
we see ‘‘ D’Artois welcoming Abbé Maury with a kiss, and clasping him 
publicly to his own royal heart.”"{ And at Rome we see the Abbé 
transformed anon into the Cardinal—a transformation sorrily recom- 
pensed by the paulo-post tactics of his Eminence, in favour of Napoleon 
versus the Pope. For which tactics, nevertheless, we do not find that 
this pet-son ever blushed the colour of the apocalyptic Mother to whom 
Mr. Carlyle assigns him, or of the Hat which then and there he donned, 
and was thought to wear with such a grace. 

It was during the pontificate of Pius VI. that Jean Siffrein Maury, 
then (1794) in his forty-eighth year, was elevated to the dignity of a 
Cardinal, and instituted to the united sees of Monte-Fiascone and Corneto 
—his previous rank in the Eternal City being that of Archbishop of Nicaea, 
in partibus infidelium. When the French invaded Italy in 1798, his 
Eminence had to shift his quarters, and made his escape in disguise—for 
he knew he was “ wanted ”—to Venice, where he assisted at the conclave 
assembled for the election of another Pius to Saint Peter’s chair. Pius 
the Seventh was indebted to Maury for a very potent advocacy of his 
claims, and seems to have fully recognised the extent of his obligations. 
But his Holiness could not away with his Eminence’s acceptance, in 1810, 
of the archbishopric of Paris: this entente cordiale betwixt a pillar of the 
Church and the Scourge of God—for what else was Napoleon, at that 
time, in the eyes of Pope Pius VII. ?—this concordat between light and 
darkness, this compromise between religious and secular, sacred and pro- 
fane,—shocked the pontiff, and aroused his wrath against so supple an 
offender. Maury, being thick-skinned enough still, was not much con- 
cerned by the papal agitation. He liked Paris, he admired the Emperor, 
and wrote him up to the skies. His nerves were proof against the rumble 
of ‘thunder heard remote” from the seven hills. He was not to be 
deterred by the most pious of Piuses from a pronounced fit of hero- 
worship. ‘Cardinal Maury,” writes one of his English biographers, 
“was a warm and sincere admirer of the Emperor, and not only espoused 
his cause in the disputes with the head of the Church, but took every oc- 
casion, which the frequent victories of this chief afforded him, of testify- 
ing his gratitude by the expressions of admiration which were contained 
in his mandates to the clergy of his diocese. These mandates, written in 
a style of the most florid eloquence, do not remind us of the impressive 
and energetic orator of the National Assembly: they were severely 
criticised by the adherents of the ancient régime, and by the witty 
frequenters of the Parisian saloons, who styled them ‘ archiepiscopal de- 
spatches,’ in allusion to their military tone, and their imitation of the style 





* Carlyle’s French Revolution, Bk. III. ch. iii, + Bk. V. ch. i, 
t Ibid. ch. v. 
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and manner of N ’s bulletins.” But with the great captain fell the 
= cardinal. Bourbons f the bold stand Maury had made 

them in of yore, or considered any merit of that sort cancelled 
by his reeent ion to the Corsican. Returning to Rome, his Eminence 
was treated by his Holiness with a year’s imprisonment—without hard 
labour. His time up, the ex-prisoner was allowed to languish out the 
rest of his days, which were not many, in ungrateful seclusion, that to 
him must have been stagnation and death. A ion was allowed him 
to compensate for his resignation of the see of Monte-Fiascone. On this 
pension, and in this retirement, he lived, ee nes moralising 
on the thanklessness not only of Most Catholic Kings, but of most pious 
Popes, until the month of May, 1817, when death came, welcome or 
otherwise, to bid those fretting heartstrings peace be still. And then, 
there was a great calm. 








' MY FRIEND PICKLES; 
AND SOME SOCIAL GRIEVANCES OF WHICH HE DESIRES TO COMPLAIN. 


By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


XV. 
THE “PRIVATE INQUIRY” FAMILY. 


We have all heard of the “ Private Inquiry” office of Mr. Ex-Inspector 
Field, in Brick-court—where even the bricks have ears—and some of us 
have expressed strong opinions thereon, in which the words “ spies,” 
“un-English,” “unconstitutional,” and a variety of terms of similar 
import and bearing, have found places. But, depend on it, there is 
nothing in the “ Private Inquiry” office of Mr. Field half so threatening 
to social friendships, family ties, domestic affections, and personal comfort 
and equanimi mind, as there is lurking in the bosom of the “ Private 
Inquiry” families, which live so respectably in the suburbs of this metro- 
polis. They may be known by being liarly comfortable well-to-do 

ile in general; in fact, so well to do that they have nothing to do; 
pay their bills honourably, live frugally and unostentatiously, and have 
resided in the same house an unknown number of years. They usually 
consist of the mistress (who is the oracle), a good manager, a bustling 
red-faced lady, short and broad, of some sixty summers and winters, a 
tall, lank-haired, somewhat soft, thoroughly indolent husband, and two 
busy, trim young ladies, their daughters, who may be described as of a 
certain age. Sometimes—for the husband, who is dead—substitute a 
tall, overgrown, spoony son of thirty, who has been brought up to 
nothing in particular, and has been led at home by his mother and 
sisters. 
Now, I announce the startling fact that such is a type of the families 
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that scatter households, break up family groups, insinuate doubt, sus- 
aes oe seutieedban’ unk. They comian aol 

worm to drink. employ no spi 
or paid emissaries ; they do all the work themselves, and ocamaiallaas 
Mr. Field with all his staff. 

The daughters attend fancy fairs, subscribe to charities, and go can- 
yassing about for “ deserving cases ;” are as well up in their science of 
proxies, and of lending and borrowing votes, as an electioneering agent, 
and make large use of all this in acquiring an extensive fand of private 
information. They are known, and dreaded, at more than half the lead- 
ing merchants’ offices in the City. You will see them being ushered out 
of Messrs. Overend, Gurney, and Co.'s portals as if they been dis- 
counting fifty thousand pounds’ worth of bills, or entering Messrs. 
Barings’ offices as if they were commissioned by a foreign government 
in straitened circumstances to open negotiations for a new loan of 
thirty millions. They somehow, as they through, happen to see 
their neighbour Wiggins, who was thought so rich, turn away from 
Messrs. Gurneys’ counter with some bills he cannot get discounted at any 
rate; they “twig” (to use a cant, but very appropriate term), as they go 
across Messrs. Barings’ offices, the exact position that their friend’s friend 
Higgins (who had represented himself to be “second manager”) really 
occupies under the firm. 

As for the hobbedehoy of a son, he prowls about all day in what 
he meekly calls “ strolls,” or “little walks;’’ falls into conversation with 
every one who looks respectable and is as idle as himself, and is often on 
friendly terms with the curate, and even, sometimes, the rector of the 


The information thus acquired in the day is duly conned over in the 
evening, and here the business of the lady-mother ae They are no 
idle gossipers of the village-scandal school, who talk over everything, 
good or bad, that they have heard of every person in the parish ; the head 
of the “Private Inquiry” family carefully winnows the chaff from the 
corn, and sets to work “ putting this and that together,” as she calls it. 

They go through great trials and endure much hardship—occasionally, 
in important cases, incurring lavish expense—in arriving at their infor- 
mation. I have known a family of this class start from the fire on a cold 
winter’s night at the sound of wheels stopping at the house opposite, and 
stand for two mortal hours, perishing in a darkened bedroom, to count a 
few articles of furniture being loaded into a cart, and then come shiver- 
ing down again, to check off this as step No. 3 in the fall of the family 
opposite. be ton known them give an expensive party for the sole 

unity of watching the demeanour of Mr. A. towards Mrs. B., poor 

. being engaged in City late, and being unable to come—* poor, 
good, easy man” (as their chain progresses towards completion they will, 
perhaps, add “blind” or “unsuspicious”). I have known them walk two 
miles over their ankles in snow (the omnibuses even being unable to 
run), with the ostensible object of canvassing an elderly lady for her vote 
in the Decayed Dowagers’ Asylum, in favour of “a most deserving 
object ;” the real object being an introduction to the elderly lady, who, 
they have found out, knows something to the disparagement of their next 
door neighbour. 
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And the information thus ayer ag or is not stingily withheld, 
nor locked up, in miserly spirit, within their own bosoms. Unlike Mr. 
Field, they ask no fee a lay claim for no expenses; they are amateur 
searchers of secrets—they are parlour bloodhounds. And they will freely 
give every information for the benefit of every one whom it may concern, 
or not concern at all, but very little to the benefit of the party most 
concerned. 

You meet the rather: weak son of this quiet, amiable family, dressed 
somewhat oddly, and rather out of the fashion. His approach is feline. 
With his elbow riveted to his side he steals before you, and presents a 
hand encased in a somewhat faded thread glove, often darned a little at 
the fingers (for it is a thrifty family, and rather likes to be thought so), 
and says, with a faint smile, 

*‘ How are you, Mr. Pickles ? How are your wife and little children?” 
(He always says “little children ;” perhaps he thinks it sounds more 
meek and ace) * When are you going to take tea with us?” For 
tea is a great meal with them. “ Now, come, you have not been so long, 
you know.” 

You are entrapped, and eee to go. The tea lasts a prodigious 
time, and, at about nine o’clock, some home-made wine is brought on, 
with a hint that, if you prefer it, they have a little brandy in the house, 
in case of sickness. You take their word for it, and sip the gentle cowslip 
or rich-looking, deceptive red-currant—no one in the house smokes or is 
asked to smoke—while the private history, troubles, quarrels, difficulties, 
and embarrassments of every family within the scope of knowledge are 
related. Then you are mildly and cautiously pumped, and the evening's 
business closes. You have heard nothing of public news, politics, litera- 
ture, science, or art; and next morning you awake with a passive recol- 
lection of having been terribly bored about other people’s business, and 
an active sensation of heartburn at your chest. 

The conversation you have heard the night before (now strive to 
recollect it, and say whether I am not correct) will have been something 
of this sort: 

* You know something of Mr. Fastman, I think, the father of those 
five girls (I wonder they don’t get married, but they have been pushed 
forward so) who stare te them at church so much? I’m sorry to hear 
things are going queer with him—at least, I know he owes the butcher 
fifty pounds, and the baker can only get a pound a time off his bill. It 
looks very bad, now don’t it? when they are always giving such large 
parties (and always have the confectionary from Birch’s, for I have seen 
the trays go in). you know now, I fancy Mrs. Fastman must be a bad 
manager, for I believe he has a good income, hasn’t he ? Eight hundred 
a year, I’ve heard, which is a good income, with proper economy. There's 
one thing, she’s always out, and you know a house ought to be looked 
after a little. And then the girls are always having new bonnets and 
dresses. I’m sure the silks they have had this spring must have cost at 
least eight guineas apiece, with all the trimmings. Don’t you think so, 
Sarah ? { 

“ Quite,” replies the chaste Sarah. (In truth, she knows it for a fact 
—where they were bought and all.) 

“Well, for my part, I’m sure I'd rather live more quietly than have 
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so much display, AND HAVE THE BAILIFFS IN (however quietly they may 
have been got out again) ; for, you know, it can’t last. Now can it ?” 

Well, well, you sicken as all this vulgarity, illiberality, and malice are 
brought before you again, without the tea and home-made wine—and 
well you may. I only advise you, one and all of my readers, to cast out 
these “ Private Inquiry ” families from the circle of your acquaintance. 
The Bap they will leave will be nothing to the gaps they may make. 
Somehow, they are not respectable, notwithstanding their admitted re- 
spectability. They attend church with praiseworthy regularity, but the 
forget the earliest lessons of their catechism, and the Divine contend, 
“ Love thy neighbour as thyself,” and sometimes break the ninth com- 
mandment (but this, I believe, is unintentional, for they carefully sift 
their information), “ Bear not false witness against thy neighbour.”’ 
They practise charity, but they confine it to the sense of alms-giving, 
and appreciate not its wider signification. They live within their means, 
and punctually pay their way, but they look over the tradesman’s ledger 
as he enters their payment to see which of their friends do not. They 
are united, but they shut every one else out of their sympathies in practice, 
and, with all their external and visible elements of respectability, they are 
not respected, loved, or trusted (except in a commercial sense), Why is 
this? Simply because they choose to be amateur detectives. Pity that 
some one more honest than the rest does not step forward and tell 
them so! 


XVI. 
THE USE AND ABUSE OF ENVELOPES. 


I aM certainly, by no means, an old man (and Mrs. Pickles, when she 
sometimes claps her hands on my cheeks, and says, ‘ Bless his old face, 
he looks as well as when I first saw him, and a deal more happy !’’ only 
uses the word “ old” in a playful and figurative sense), but, Lord! when 
I look back upon the ways of my early days, and contrast them with 
the ways of to-day, what a gulf of time seems to lie between them! 
What a total change in everything, as if centuries had intervened, and 
I had begun life in the middle ages! Verily, what a vast deal has been 
done ina short time! I remember oil street-lamps, watchmen, commercial 
honesty, fair profits in trade, hangings for forgery, the Courier, the 
mail-coaches at the Post-office, ladies’ dresses that were graceful, and 
gentlemen’s which now, even to me, appear to have been the height of 
absurdity. I remember great actors then who would be thought little 
actors now, and little politicians who would be a godsend to our genera- 
tion; slow coaches, thought fast, expensive conveyances on land, and 
horrible “‘hoys” on the river ; commercial travellers who hadn’t “drags” 
or “traps,” but were really bagmen, and carried their samples and pat- 
terns in their saddle-bags ; wars from which we gained glory and re- 
nown, and treaties in which (as usual) we lost both. All these things I 
remember well, albeit I am not an old man now. I cannot balance the 
scales with precision enough to say whether what we have gained on 
some points is so very much above what we have lost on others ; but the 
marvellous change in everything is what makes me wonder how it is I 
June—VOL. CXVI. NO. CCCCLXIL. N 
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have seen such totally different modes of dressing, thinking, and acting 
in comparatively so short a time. 

Is there, I wonder, any one living who, without shutting his eyes and 
ruminating over the great change, can remember the great square-folded 
letters he sometimes received from the country, with a huge red seal on 
one side and a large figure of “8” on the other. Can he recal to mind the 
bustle that pervaded the house, the running hither and thither for change 
and coppers, while the postman waited impatiently at the door for pay- 
ment? What has become of the great red seal and the figure of “8,” 
and the way of folding, so as to avoid making “ pockets’’ at the sides ? 
When did the change occur? I remember Rowland Hill as a boy, 
and another Rowland Hill as a man ; Ae had something to do with it— 
perhaps all, for his system of cheap postage no doubt introduced en- 
velopes and adhesive seals as necessary attendants in its train. But the 
great old letters—how they faded away, and went off the scene so mys- 
teriously, in company with mail-coaches, when penny postage came on! 
There, now, what connexion is there between these events ? Rowland 
Hill had nothing to do with railways. I suppose it is the spirit of the 
time that brought them on the stage together. 

I wonder whether there is any quiet place, such as we see in panto- 
mimes, where mail-coaches are still carrying bags of great, square, large- 
sealed letters, out of a post-office lighted round by oil-lamps, and along 
roads infested by highwaymen, to be delivered to people who have 
eightpence to pay for the postage, and a glass of beer to stand to the vil- 
lage schoolmaster to read them. Perhaps so; but certainly not in Eng- 
land, so rapid and so perfect has been the transformation. 

After all, there is something to be said in favour of those old square 
letters that took such a time and required such a nicety in folding. I 
remember, soon after envelopes were first seen—not in business, for they 
were not considered business-like—I had supplied a man with a large 
quantity of the commodities of my trade on credit, and requested him 
to send me an acknowledgment by post. It came, duly acknowledging 
the debt, and enclosed in the first envelope I had ever seen. Well, the 
fellow afterwards turned round and denied the debt. It was too ridiculous, 
so I brought my action in the Common Pleas, that glorious institution 
which, in the reign of one of the Edwards, I think, first gave power to 
commoners to plead at all. The letter was put in, and the judge looked 
at the back for the postmark, which was to attest its delivery to me, the 
identical plaintiff in the case. Lo! it was only addressed “ My dear 
sir,’’ acknowledged the great obligation the writer was under, and pro- 
mised immediate payment. But that was not enough. Who was “my 
dear sir?” Who had supplied the goods? Who was to be paid? The 
envelope was tendered, properly addressed to me, and stamped with her 
Majesty’s red stamp “1d. paid.” But the judge kindly pointed out to 
the jury that this was by no means to be taken as conveying any proof 
of the defendant’s debt, and suggested to their minds that I (although, 
he had no doubt, a most respectable tradesman, but he was only putting 
a case) might have picked up the letter in the streets, and have enclosed 
it in an envelope addressed in a similar handwriting (for handwritings 
were very similar, and, without the slightest reflection on the plaintiff, 
he would not take upon himself to say those produced were by the same 
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hand, although there was certainly a strong resemblance), Well, what 
was the consequence ? I was nonsuited, and lost my two hundred 

ounds. That was my first injury from the env elope system—and, by- 
the-by, I think the first case decided on them. (See Shorthand and 
Seratcher’s Common Pleas Reports, vol. xiii, p. 781. Pickles w. 
Swindler. ) 

But my next experience of them was worse. Filing my letters with 
mercantile precision, I discarded the envelopes which had once betrayed 
me, and, as my paper-basket filled with them, threw them inoontinently 
out of the door as things to be turned out as worthless. A morning or 
two after one of these clearances, I read with horror in the police reports 
of the 7imes, that “a respectably dressed man” had been fined at Bow- 
street for being drunk and disorderly, assaulting the police, &e. &e, 
“ He refused to give his name and address,” ’ the report proceeded, “ but 
in his pocket was found a large number of envelopes, all directed ‘ Mr, 
Felix Pickles, Oil and Italian Warehouseman, 17, Zigzag-street, 
City.’ 

What had induced the fellow to pick up the stray envelopes I cannot 
say—we often do some such things which no one else could reasonably 
account for, nor ourselves either, perhaps—but I immediately wrote to 
the editor of the Times in order to set the matter to rights. The only 
satisfaction | ever got was a notice to correspondents : ‘‘We have received 
Mr. Pickles’s letter, and referred it to our Teporter, who has satisfied us 
that his report was substantially correct.”” I always burned my enve- 
lopes since then, and it cost me exactly seven pounds ten to consume 
them, for I had three times set the chimney on fire, and some public- 
spirited urchins, over-zealous for the safety of the city, had carried the 
alarm each time to the fire-engine stations. 

But the intimate relation which these things have had to the making 
or marring of my fortune is yet untold. On the whole, | believe [ am 
much indebted to them, and they more than made me amends for the 
tricks they had played me. I had not, when envelopes first came into 
use, had the felicity and good fortune of meeting the lady whose name 
has been brought, perhaps somewhat irrevy verently, upon these pages now 
and then, but was, nevertheless, engaged in an amatory correspondence 
(for what young and prosperous tradesman, who has a house much too 
large for him, and a housekeeper much too enlarged in her views of 
keeping it, is not ?)—and, be it understood, with the full consent and 
concurrence of her parents, an honourable correspondence—with Miss 
Maria Figgs. She did not respond (I confess it candidly) so warmly as 
I could have desired to my advances. I think it was her romantic friend 
Julia (a great reader of the Minerva press novels, then in vogue) who 
poisoned her mind against tradesmen in general, and oilmen in particular, 
although Maria’s father was only a neighbouring grocer; but yet I 
pressed my suit in all honesty of purpose, and—yes, I may say it, I think 
truthfully, although I have loved more loyally since, and been as loyally 
loved—with real affection, for I was young and frank, mind you. 

The first letter I received not on business matters, whiak was enclosed 
in an envelope, came from Maria, in reply to a great square sealed letter 
of my own. [ tore the new-fangled thing open with impatience, and 
read: ‘ My ever darling Julia,—Oh, what fun! I know my darling 
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girl will laugh so when I tell her I have received another letter from old 
Pickles” (I was always “ Old Pickles” among my friends, although then 
not much over thirty), “and he does goon so—the silly old guy !—about 
our happy future, and I don’t know what else. What would he say, dear 
Julia, if he could see us to-night at the theatre with your heaven-born 
brother Arthur? But father” (tradesmen’s daughters didn’t talk about 
papas in those days) “gives him such encouragement, and is always 

ing on when he is here about exemplary young men, and such rubbish ! 
ve don’t care! My Julia shall see, one day, that I have a soul to vault 
above trade, and soar, with wings of which the flutter will dash all his 
flasks to the ground, to the dreamy realms where bliss is to be found in 
the arms of such a hero as dear Gascoigne de Villiers, whom Mrs. 
Minerva so beautifully describes, and of whom your brother Arthur is 
the embodiment on earth.”” In this strain the letter proceeded ; so I told 
the boy to put up the shutters (for it was ten o'clock), and sat and slept 
in the parlour behind the shop till I awoke, a sadder and a wiser man, 
next day. 

Meanwhile, Julia, the guilty cause of all this misery, received a letter, 
imploring ‘‘ darling Felix to believe that his dear Maria’s existence was 
wound up in his,” &c. &c.; and was so thoroughly disgusted at her un- 
romantic friend writing in such a strain to so terrible a reality as an oil- 
man, that she forthwith cut her, and poor Maria Figgs lost two friends 
(one of whom, I can answer for it, was as sincere towards her as any 
breathing soul) by merely putting the wrong letter into the envelope. 

The occasion was the cause of yet more bitterness. My prosy friend 
Tomkins was to spend the next evening with me, but, as I could not 
endure the idea of being shut up with him in my present frame of mind, 
I wrote to another of my youthful friends : 


“ Dear SpaRKLER,—An event has occurred which has sadly discom- 
posed me. And what is almost worse, that terrible bore Tomkins is 
coming to-morrow. I shall go mad with him; so pray come to my 
relief in the evening. Yours, JS oe 


Now, the lively Sparkler had on one occasion given deep offence to 
Tomkins, who vowed he would not speak to him again ; so, remember- 
ing this, I wrote a hasty note to the worthy old bore preparing him for 
the expected rencontre, and soliciting his forbearance, absolving myself, 
with the aid of a harmless fib, as I thought—a mere white lie : “ I am 
sorry Sparkler’s coming, but what can Ido?” The next evening came, 
but neither of my guests, and it was long afterwards, when both of them 
had passed me in the street, that I learned how sadly I had offended 
both. Ashamed of looking old-fashioned, I must all adopt the new 
style of envelopes, and I'll be hanged if I had not made the same mistake 
as poor Maria Figgs, and crossed my letters! 

don’t know how it can be accounted for, but if you address two 
envelopes ready for your notes, the wrong one always comes to your hand 
first. Something of the same kind used to happen in the old system of 
sealing your letters, it is true ; after working your wax to the proper shape, 
size, and consistency, when it was at the precise heat for receiving the 
impression you felt at the fob for your seal, and took hold of, first, your 
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watch-key; second, the end of your chain; third, your waistcoat button; 
fourth, the button-hole of your coat; fifth, and at last, your seal, but it 
was always the wrong way upwards, and your letter would Be forth with 
a faintly developed figure of Hope standing on her head and holding the 
anchor in the air, like an cmbsata over her feet. 

And does it not occur day after day with envelopes? Do not ladies, 
when they sit down to write, take three sheets of note-paper, on. which 
they respectively inscribe the words, “ My dearest Betsy,” “* My darling 
Lucy,” “ My own, own Letitia.” They then place both elbows on the 
table and look at the candles; if any one is present, they ask, in a forlorn 
kind of way, “What shall I say?” or express their yan a at having 
to write to such people at all. Then, receiving no reply, they, for the 
sake of mere diversion, address three envelopes to their three friends, and 
appear to gain inspiration thereby, for they write away forthwith, fold the 
notes in haste (blotting them sadly), and squeeze them into the envelopes, 
as they ‘arise, causing no end of mischief, envy, heart-burnings, and 
scandal, if (as in nine cases out of ten it occurs) they happen to cross 
their letters. 

But, after all, envelopes are, I must confess, like gunpowder, lucifer 
matches, and a hundred other discoveries, great improvements on the old 
system, if used with a due amount of discretion and care, but a fruitful 
source of all the miseries of life if used without them. I have reason to 
be thankful for their introduction, and even their occasional misapplica- 
tion, for Maria Figgs But let the curtain drop upon the sad story. 

It is too sad and too serious for these pages. 





XVII. 
OFF WITH HIS HEAD! 


In the days when my father was an oilman and not an Italian ware- 
houseman, it was thought no disparagement to great artists to call them 
“ face-painters”—Gainsborough, Reynolds, or Lawrence would not have 
been in the least offended to have heard themselves so described —now-a- 
days we should think of calling no one but a dealer in cosmetics by the 
name. 

But men and things are mightily changed since those days. There is 
confusion among the profession of face-painters, portrait-painters, and 
artists, and the name is, once again, of no account. The sun has become 
the first portrait-taker of the day, and ruined barbers, shoemakers out of 
work, proprietors of penny gaffs, any one, can invoke his aid and supply 
portraits for the million : they only have to take the tiles off their attic 
roof, and put on a second-hand light from the top of a conservatory, and, 
with the capital of a few pounds, they are set up in business. ‘“ Ah! but 
they have to get customers!” you will say. “ Customers! They 
swarm! There are enough Life Guardsmen and nursery-maids alone in 
London to keep them all employed; and these classes have their por- 
traits taken, on the average, once a week. Now it is for the sweetheart 
—now for father and mother at home—now for Mary Ann next door— 
now for brother Tom, at sea—now to please the children—now for self ; 
there is always an excuse, and, still more handy—a photographer. 
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Why, look at the eyes of half the nursery-maids you meet in the street : 
they have contracted a habit of staring, from looking fixedly at the lens. 
I am certain of it—that’s the cause; young men may flatter themselves 
otherwise, but here am T, an old fellow, with spectacles and a family, so 
I can come to a calm and deliberate opinion. It will end by turning 
their brains—all this portrait-taking! Well, I suppose, likesevery other 
mania, it must have its run; but it is one that, by appealing to vanity, 
will, I fear, have a very long one. 

The nuisance crept first into private families, and the youth of the 
generation came out of their square mahogany boxes with flushed coun- 
tenances and bedaubed fingers, and brought down with them a tray of 
bottles, full of oil and villanous compounds, on the drawing-room carpet, 
or left phials of rank poisons in the way of the children, and finally pro- 
duced a blurred and blotted shade, which you were coolly told was your 
portrait. | 

Far be it from me to run down photography as an art, or undervalue 
its priceless advantages to science. But it is the abuse of it in amateur- 
ship I am talking about. Yet, even then, had we known what was to 
foliow, we would have been content with that as a finality measure. But 
the nuisance now is in the streets. 

** Have your portrait taken, sir? This style, only sixpence! Frame 
and glass complete—in five minutes!” says a dirty fellow, with a 
Polytechnique French cap on his head, pouncing upon. you from a door- 
way. 

x Have your pretty face taken, my dear, this morning—only sixpence !” 
says he, rudely putting his unwashed fingers on your daughter’s arm. 

These are the men that rest not on the Sabbath-day ; you are molested 
by them as you go quietly to church with your family on Sundays, and 
enter the sacred portals with the spirit of an oath upon your soul. I had 
always thought that only mackerel and other perishable fish, and milk, 
could be legally called on the Sabbath—the last by a statute of the 
29th of Charles II., and the fish by one passed in the 10th and 11th of 
William III., which took into consideration that, food on Sunday, it 
would be carrion on Monday—but now we have Sunday papers, nuts, 
oranges, muffins, and, worst of all, portraits! The “cries of London,” 
with the two exceptions I have named, were silent even when we had no 
day police in the streets, from a tacit but understood respect for the un- 
represented law; now, with police parading the streets to enforce it, we 
have them all in full cry. Well, patience! Stale news is a more 
unsaleable commodity than stale fish, and better that the working: classes 
out on Sundays slake their thirst with oranges than gin. Moreover, the 
news-boy does not lay hold of your arm, the orange-boy does not wheel 
you round, but the photographic artist throws out his dirty grapnels, 
and brings you to a stand. 

I have frequently watched with pain, and sometimes with a rising in- 
dignation (restrained, however, by awe of that magisterial rendering of 
“interference with a constable in the execution of his duty,” the enuncia- 
tion of which dogma makes a good cause read ridiculous in next day’s 
paper, or noble intentions appear meddlesome brawling), how a police- 
man will hunt a poor orange-woman on a Sunday—ay, and lock her up 
if he can catch her, or cause her to lose half her stock in the chase (more 
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especially if there happen to be a flaring fruiterer’s 84 | wide open on 
his beat, for the poor little traders on the kerb or in the kennel compete 
with it among the Sunday walkers)—but he goes quietly past the greasy 
photographer, or, mayhap, stops to have a friendly chat with him. I have 
a strong suspicion that some of these studios are dens wherein more is 
done than portrait-taking—pocket-picking, or something worse may be 
a more profitable trade—but whether or no, they are offensive, not onl 
to the eyes, ears, and arms of quiet passers-by, but also to the Metro- 
politan Police Act, which requires the pavement to be kept clear of ob- 
structions. 

And, whilst on the subject of photography, let me give a word of advice 
to the practitioners of the art who are of a betterclass. Let me ask them 
if it is altogether courteous or proper, after you have had your portrait 
taken, paid for it, and walked away with it, that they should set up a 
duplicate copy at their doors, merely because they happened to have a 
good light at the time, or got you in a position wherein particular wrinkles 
in your face, the wen on your chin, or the crow’s-foot at your eyes, 
showed to the best natural advantage ? 

Some time ago I was seized in an amiable mood, and foolishly coaxed 
by Mrs. Pickles into sitting for a family group—an affecting tableau, 
consisting of papa, mamma, six innocents, and a nursemaid, who was 
thrown in without charge, in consideration of her keeping the baby quiet. 
The effect was beautiful, Mrs. Pickles said, as we went home rejoicing ; 
and I confess I thought if death came some day and broke up that circle, 
or left a vacant place in it, or if, in the promo & of life, we got dispersed, 
there might, after all, be a quiet comfort in looking back upon the picture 
of old days. But I little thought what annoyance it was to cost me! I 
was passing the artist’s shop some year or two afterwards, when two 
young lads of the unmistakable clean boots, slouched cap, and twisted 
curl of the genuine pickpocket and incipient housebreaker-and-genceral- 
ruffian breed, were looking at the portraits, displayed in a glass frame at 
the door. 

“‘ My eyes, Jack, look at this old bloke !” cried one, with a filthy oath. 
“ Look at his old eyes and his barnacles ! Blowed if he ain’t like the old 
fence when he dresses up for the swell !” 

“ Yes; and look at his old oman, looking so hamiable,” said the other, 

‘“ and the precious young prigs of kids !” 

I was tempted, when they had gone on, to look at the picture which 
had attracted their interest. I wanted—strange curiosity !—to see the 
old bloke that was so like their Fagan. Good gracious! it was myself ! 
and my wife was the innocent and unconscious object of the remarks of 
that “brutus with the little ‘b,’’’ as Mr. Reade would certainly have 
called him; and my children were the “ little prigs of kids!’ So these 
outcasts had been let in by the photographic art to peep into our quiet 
domestic circle ! 

I watched my opportunity, dashed my fist through the glass, and 
walked quietly on. 

Reader, if thou ever find thyself served in the same way, go thou and 
do likewise! 
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STEREOSCOPIC GLIMPSES. 


By W. Cuarves Kent. 


V.—-"SCOTT AT ABBOTSFORD. 


Wirurwn a noble Gothic room, 
Adorned by many a casque and plume, 
A homely form, with tranquil air, 
Sits musing in an antique chair. 
A stalwart laird in tartan grey, 
Returned but now at dawn of da 
From wandering early thus a while 
O’er dewy heath by rustic stile. 
The hi hand bonnet thrown aside— 
The silken kerchief loosely tied— 
The leathern gaiters splashed with mire— 
Suit well that simple chief’s attire. 
Stretched on the hearth before his feet 
Lie basking in the grateful heat 
Two shaggy deer-hounds, grim and gaunt, 
Their life’s delight his steps to haunt. 
Around on oaken panels hung 
The sword unsheathed, the bow unstrung, 
The dinted targe, the rusty mail, 
Reveal what memories here prevail : 
Grand memories of the great and good, 
Snatched from the roar of field ind flood. 
There, ’twixt the mullioned casements, bright 
With sidelong gleams of silvering light, 
irect in sombre nook disposed, 

The warrior-knight with visor closed ! 
Above, what once were blazoned flags, 
Mere splintered shafts and tarnished rags ! 
While strown o’er table, stool, and floor, 
Lie littered heaps of student lore— 
Rare tomes in sallow parchment skin, 
Dry husk without, sweet core within : 
With varied volumes scattered round— 
Morocco pied, or calf embrowned : 
Battalions of like thought-born elves 
Ranged trimly on the laden shelves— 
The genius of the mighty dead 
O’er all their magic pages spread. 

Who, seated thus in Yettered ease, 
*Mid all that cultured taste can please, 
*Mid sheen of arms and pomp of war, 
Heraldic argent, gules, and or— 
Flung yonder in that bay’s recess 
A steel-scaled gauntlet *mid the chess— 
Thrown o’er this screen, in massive fold, 
Rouge-Dragon’s tabard crisp with gold— 
‘Tossed on familiar desk apart, 
*Mid peaceful implements of art, 
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’Mid scribbled leaves, and quills, and ink, 

A dagger ground for hauberk’s chink— 

Who, dreaming ’mid these spoils of yore, 

Sees visions in their glittering store! 

Not least of all the wizard race, 

Though guileless both in garb and face! 

A lofty brow, a reverent head, 

With scanty silver locks bespread : 

Calm features, where through harshest line 

Beams forth the poet-soul benign : 

Grave humour in the dimpling lipe, 

And eyes that smile though tears eclipse— 

As when o’er April landscape plays 

Heav’n’s mingled strife of rain and rays. 

A wizard whose all-potent wand— 

Less than yon ash staff in his hand, 

With which he toys the carpet’s fringe— 

Revolves upon harmonious hinge, 

With movement swift, and smooth, and grand, 

The golden gates of Fairyland! 

That wand of most puissant stir 

The humblest feather of the air! 

At whose quick flutterings rise around 

The ae the mitred, and the crowned! 

The Saxon churl, the Norman knight, 

Bloody and panting from the fight ; 

The pure creations of the mind 

With proud historic forms combined— 

The real and ideal—there 

Fast thronging round the Dreamer’s chair !— 

Heard hissing in the battle’s din, 

The dazzling blade of Saladin! 

Seen cleaving serried hosts apart, 

Dread Richard of the Lion-Heart! 

There, pausing ’mid the sob and wail 

Blent in the pibroch of the Gael— 

With claymore in his young hand’s clench, 

With fair soft cheek no doom can blench : 

A throne his goal, a realm his prize, 

Yet calm his gentle sea-blue eyes, 

And calm, what Scotia thrills to hear, 

The war-ery of her Chevalier— 

Prince Charlie on the purpling heath 

Leads on th’ heroic clans to deat hl 

Here crafty Louis sways the state, 

And tells his rosary of fate— 

Still counting out in pious fear 

A head for every bead of prayer ! 

Grotesque in visage as in rule, 

James acts both pedant King and Fool; 

Yet, wily at his sorest need, 

Makes Jingling Geordie’s coffers bleed. 

Voluptuous Leicester, lost between 

The fondling wife and jealous Queen, 

Finds life’s twin jewels, Love and Fame— 

Dust at the echo of his name! , 
Though slight this wand, its flickerings stil. 

Above each scroll their witcheries fill— 
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As fast the mystic symbols shower— 
Recal to light dead shapes of power. 
Back o’er eneniien plains are rolled 
The buried pomps of Charles the Bold! 
Flames out once more ‘neath northern sun 
The shattered glaive of Marmion! 

Loud clangs again in dust and blood 

The stately tournay’s iron flood— 

The warlike storm of plume and spear, 
That rings with many a blow and cheer! 
Around the old magician throng 

With these, the heroines of his song— 
Whose charms his inmost soul entrance, 
The glories of his heart’s romance ! 

Sweet Ellen of the sylvan lake, 

Whose bark a floating heaven would make : 
Fair Catherine, fairest maids above, 

As maiden of the morn of love : 

Diana, whose quick-reined reproof 

Wrings music from her palfrey’s hoof : 
And she, the hero-robber’s joy, 
Queen-mistress of the bold Rob Roy: 
Rebecca, poised in virtue’s proof 

O’er battlements of Front de Beeuf: 

And loveliest still, though crazed in blood, 
Yon widowed bride of Ravenswood ! 
Strange types of various clime and age— 
The goblin elf, the pauper sage, 

The smuggler grim with ruthless scowl, 
The shaven monk in russet cowl, 

The turnkey of the squalid jail, 

The red-cross knight in tinkling mail : 

No theme so quaint, no dream so fair, 

But finds its aptest semblance there— 
There circling as with magic ring 

Yon grey-haired bard—their Lord and King. 
O valiant nature, firm in trust! 

O gentle heart, long laid in dust! 

Still round thy reverent form, as now, 
Full oft the radiant shadows flow, 
Reviving thus in memory’s sight 

The minions of thy rod of might— 

Their phantom maze with gorgeous gloom 
Filling the vision-haunted room, 

Where spells of genius wrought for thee 
Thy Fancy’s golden sorcery. 











ARRIVALS FROM PARIS: 
JULES SIMON—CHERRIER—AMPERE. 


Ir is honourably characteristic of M. Jules Simon, writing on such a 
subject as Liberty,* and at a time like the present, that he can, as in his 
Preface he explicitly does, forewarn otherwise expectant quidnunes and 
makebates that ‘‘ on cherchera en vain, dans les pages qui vont suivre, 
la trace de nos passions actuelles.” His endeavour is to deal with his 
subject scientifically, and, in this respect, his expressed hope is, not un- 
successfully. He passes a severe judgment both on the social organisa- 
tion which the Constituent Assembly overthrew, and on the governments 
which have severally essayed to undo the Assembly’s work again. ‘‘ Ex- 
perience made of all systems, I take up with liberty,” he says, as the 
cause of justice, and of his country. ‘God did great things for France 
ere France became free; but whatever, present or to come, may be the 
transient défaillances of opinion, henceforth by liberty alone can we live, 
or be a great and powerful people.” 

This very elaborate treatise is divided into four parts. The first is 
introductory, and discusses severally da morale, liberty, and authority, in 
that exhaustive mode, and on those high principles of truly spiritual 
ethics, which the author’s previous work on “ Duty” so worthily dis- 
oN The second part treats of “ Domestic Society,” or “ The 

amily,” and deals in detail with the liberty of the fireside, of capital, 
and of labour. Part III. is concerned with “ Political Society, or the 
State’”—including under two comprehensive sections Civil liberty, and 
Religious. The fourth and last has for its subject ‘ Religious Society, 
or Science,” and comprises a long and important chapter on liberty of 
worship, and a corresponding one upon liberty of thought. An immense 
variety of topics comes under illustration from first to last, and exempli- 
fies, beyond any previous work of M. Simon’s, the vast extent of his 
researches and well-digested erudition. 

After establishing the rights and explaining the nature of liberty, he 
examines the different theories on which men would found the legitimacy 
of authority, apart from social necessity, that sole and unique base légitime 
of political association ; and by refuting them arrives at this definite re- 
sult, that authority is legitimate only on condition of being necessary, 
and in the exact measure of its necessity. Readers will find it both 
interesting and instructive to collate his demonstrations, under this head, 
with Mr. Stuart Mill’s recent tractate, bearing the same name. 

Firmly as ever, earnestly as ever, does M. Simon insist on the great 
law of Duty as the underlying principle which alone is practically efficient 
in national as in individual life. ‘The alone remedy he holds out for the 
disorders produced by clashing systems, defeated schools, and the con- 
sequent “invasion of indifference,” or apathy to all systems, and disdain 
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As fast the mystic symbols shower— 
Recal to light dead shapes of power. 
Back o’er Burgundian plains are rolled 
The buried pomps of Charles the Bold! 
Flames out once more ‘neath northern sun 
The shattered glaive of Marmion! 

Loud clangs again in dust and blood 

The stately tournay’s iron flood— 

The warlike storm of plume and spear, 
That rings with many a blow and cheer! 
Around the old magician throng 

With these, the heroines of his song— 
Whose charms his inmost soul entrance, 
The glories of his heart’s romance! 

Sweet Ellen of the sylvan lake, 

Whose bark a floating heaven would make : 
Fair Catherine, fairest maids above, 

As maiden of the morn of love : 

Diana, whose quick-reined reproof 

Wrings music from her palfrey’s hoof : 
And . the hero-robber’s joy, 
Queen-mistress of the bold Rob Roy: 
Rebecca, poised im virtue’s proof 

O’er battlements of Front de Beeuf : 

And loveliest still, though crazed in blood, 
Yon widowed bride of Ravenswood ! 
Strange types of various clime and age— 
The goblin elf, the pauper sage, 

The smuggler grim with ruthless scowl, 
The shaven monk in russet cowl, 

The turnkey of the squalid jail, 

The red-cross knight in tinkling mail : 

No theme so quaint, no dream so fair, 

But finds its aptest semblance there— 
There circling as with magic ring 

Yon grey-haired bard—their Lord and King. 
O valiant nature, firm in trust! 

O gentle heart, long laid in dust ! 

Still round thy reverent form, as now, 
Full oft the radiant shadows flow, 
Reviving thus in memory’s sight 

The minions of thy rod of might— 

Their phantom maze with gorgeous gloom 
Filling the vision-haunted room, 

Where spells of genius wrought for thee 
Thy Fancy’s golden sorcery. 
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Ir is honourably characteristic of M. Jules Simon, writing on such a 
subject as Liberty,* and at a time like the present, that he can, as in his 
Preface he explicitly does, forewarn otherwise expectant quidnunes and 
makebates that “‘on cherchera en vain, dans les pages qui vont suivre, 
la trace de nos passions actuelles.” His endeavour is to deal with his 
subject scientifically, and, in this respect, his expressed hope is, not un- 
successfully. He passes a severe judgment both on the social organisa- 
tion which the Constituent Assembly overthrew, and on the governments 
which have severally essayed to undo the Assembly’s work again. ‘ Ex- 
perience made of all systems, I take up with liberty,” he says, as the 
cause of justice, and of his country. “God did great things for France 
ere France became free; but whatever, present or to come, may be the 
transient défaillances of opinion, henceforth by liberty alone can we live, 
or be a great and powerful people.” 

This very elaborate treatise is divided into four parts. The first is 
introductory, and discusses severally la morale, liberty, and authority, in 
that exhaustive mode, and on those high principles of truly spiritual 
ethics, which the author’s previous work on “ Duty” so worthily dis- 
ee . The second part treats of “ Domestic Society,” or “ The 

amily,” and deals in detail with the liberty of the fireside, of capital, 
and of labour. Part III. is concerned with “ Political Society, or the 
State”—including under two comprehensive sections Civil liberty, and 
Religious. The fourth and last has for its subject ‘ Religious Society, 
or Science,” and comprises a long and important chapter on liberty of 
worship, and a corresponding one upon liberty of thought. An immense 
variety of topics comes under illustration from first to “last, and exempli- 
fies, beyond any previous work of M. Simon’s, the vast extent of his 
researches and well-digested erudition. 

After establishing the rights and explaining the nature of liberty, he 
examines the different theories on which men would found the legitimacy 
of authority, apart from social necessity, that sole and unique base légitime 
of political association ; and by refuting them arrives at this definite re- 
sult, that authority is legitimate only on condition of being necessary, 
and in the exact measure of its necessity. Readers will find it both 
interesting and instructive to collate his demonstrations, under this head, 
with Mr. Stuart Mill’s recent tractate, bearing the same name. 

Firmly as ever, earnestly as ever, does M. Simon insist on the great 
law of Duty as the underlying principle which alone is practically efficient 
in national as in individual life. ‘The alone remedy he holds out for the 
disorders produced by clashing systems, defeated schools, and the con- 
sequent “ invasion of indifference,” or any to all systems, and disdain 
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of all schools, is for a man to attach himself energetically to the moral 
law, and to what he calls “that élite of generous hearts, valiant minds, 
authors, public men, old men of experience in the battle of life, young 
men of fervid convictions, who, differing on points of detail, are at one as 
regards honour and virtue, and who, by their morals still more than their 
doctrines, are, in the midst of us, a living protest against the inroads of 
corruption and scepticism. By their example, and in their track, Jet us 
revive within our hearts the manly doctrines of stoicism, purified by 
Christian thought. Let us take Duty for the rule of our judgments and 
our actions. In private life, let us above all love it when it comes ac- 
companied by sacrifice, for then is it surer and greater still. In public 
life, let us judge and decide on everything by this light: utility, profit, 
even the most general utility, must be an after consideration. Let us 
exaggerate probity : that is a beautiful kind of exaggeration, not hitherto 
abused. Let us learn to prefer a noble defeat to victories of a certain 
sort. Let us reckon on the future—and introduce immortality into our 
calculations.’”” Some of these sententious precepts might remind us, 
both in matter and manner, of rare old Sir Thomas Browne. Continu- 
ing the sentiment of the last monition, M. Simon proceeds to say: “ Si 
le sentiment de l’immortalité pénétre dans cette société, on-s’y ac- 
coutumera du méme coup aux longues échéances.” We are not, he 
adds, mere short-leased tenants, de simples usufruitiers, if our soul be 
immortal, our cause eternal. Stoically let us dig at the furrow ‘“ wherein 
some revolution or another may indeed bury our bones, but with the 
persuasion that all is not labour lost, that the harvest shall be gathered 
in, and harvest-home be celebrated by those who shall have entered into 
our labours, and shall then come from the field rejoicing, bearing their, 
and our, sheaves with them.” 

Granting, however, that duty were ever a sacrifice to individuals and 
nations, still, contends M. Simon, would it behove us all to embrace duty 
as the object of our unconditional choice, because everything is preferable 
to ill-gotten success. Prosperity unrighteously attained is bane, not boon. 
“Even on the absurd supposition of a constant separation between suc- 
cess and justice, it is justice we should do well to elect. Happy the peoples, 
happy the men, who have not to blush for their suceesses! Law is law; 
to it we must pay obedience at all times, and at all risks. To have 
merely hesitated before some austere duty is not enough for a man of 
worth. He who feels not in his conscience that he would a thousand 
times prefer Cato’s part to Cesar’s, should mistrust his heart.” 

Duty, a our author in another place, is not a counsellor, but a 
master. The evident will of God is that we incessantly submit our- 
selves to it, in our feelings, thoughts, and actions—in our private con- 
cerns and our public life. Duty is the pillar of light, da lumineuse 
colonne, towards which humanity should be continually tending, like a 
ship guided towards a lighthouse while storms are raging. Jn regno 
nati sumus: Deo parere liberias est.* “ Let us take hold, then—for 
this we must do—of the moral law, such as conscience shows it to us. Of 
it and nothing else. To reject it is impious; to interpret it, dangerous 
and fatal. We are neither to limit the authority of the moral law, as 


ia. 
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* Seneca, De vitd beatd, cap. xv. 
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those do who seek to rid politics of it altogether; nor subject it to a 
system, as those do who, on the pretext that justice is in harmony with 
ro general interest, take the general interest as their rule and their pole- 
star, preferring the chances of calculation, fallacious as they so frequently 
are, to the inflexible and inviolable warnings of conscience. If we once 

in to calculate, if we weigh chances, instead of simply obeying law, 

ion will have easy work with us—will glide into our reasonings, and 
make us see with its eyes. Aiming at la profonde politique, we shall 
have neither sense enough nor heart enough to remain simple and true.” 
—These passages suffice to give the key-note of M. Simon’s strain, as 
regards the ethical position he takes up. Paley, it will be seen, is no 
guide, philosopher, or friend of his; and Jeremy Bentham would only 
inspire him with a Jeremiad on the short-comings, misdoings, and malver- 
sations of Utilitarianism. 

We shall not attempt to give any idea of M. Simon’s method of work- 
ing out his design,—the analysis were far too intricate, the ramifications 
greatly too complex. In illustration, however, of the heterogeneous 
historical and other topics, which he presses into his service, and turns to 
argumentative account, we may refer, almost at hap-hazard, among such 
a multitude of similar and dissimilar details, to a passage descriptive of 
once existing relations between the French theatres and the French 
“ paternal government”—towards which species of authority, by the way, 
M. Simon exhibits as unfilial a demeanour, or nearly so, as Mir. Buckle 
himself. The theatres, he says, were, from the Brethren of the Passion 
downwards, a paternal government’s liew de ead, toe 
own particular—its centre, its triumph. Since the public were fed, 
dressed, educated, physicked, and altogether taken charge of by privi- 
lége, it followed naturally enough that they should be amused through 
the same medium. Under Louis XIV., the ThéAtre-Frangais alone had 
the privilege of talking French on the boards. The Italian company 
having hazarded the intercalation of a scrap of French between two airs, 
His Majesty’s Servants (as they would say at Drury Lane) or privileged 
comedians in ordinary, were out with a subpoena against them forthwith. 
The King’s will was to judge the solemn matter his august self, so he 
sent for Baron and Dominique to come to him, and have the difficulty 
disposed of. Baron was heard first. When it was Dominique’s turn to 
speak, ‘‘ Sire,” said he, “‘how shall I speak?”—* How you like,” an- 
swered the King.—“ I want nothing more, then,” rejoined Dominique : 
“I’ve won my cause.” He would not have won it so easily at the 
Chatelet. When the ThéAtre-Italien was closed, in 1697, for having 
announced la fausse Prude under the reign of Madame de Maintenon, 
the theatres of la foire Saint-Germain took to playing its set of pieces. 
Hereupon the French comedians complained ; and a decree came forth 
forbidding forains to play dialogue-comedies. The forains gave up 
comedies, and only played scénes. - New complaints pee rion and a 
new decree. ‘This was in 1707. Dialogues could no longer be intro- 
duced: monologues alone were sanctioned. Only the speaking actor 
was surrounded by speechless actors who gave him their replies in dumb 
show. To this bizarre spectacle were Moliére’s successors reduced, till 
they procured the intervention of the parliament. One of the directors 
of the forain theatre conceived a bright idea: the Théatre-Frangais 
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alone had the right of talking, and conceded it to no other company ; 
but the theatre de l’Opéra, which alone had the right of singing, could 
sell permission to trill a poor little tune. By which expedient, voila, a 
resuscitation of la foire. Trials-at-law returned at the same time. The 
liament, urged on by the Théatre-Frangais, forbade any more singing. 
The great council, in the parliament’s despite, ordered the singing to go 
on. The two supreme courts were at loggerheads. The parliament, 
with its well-known energy, despatched archers, tipstaves, and the car- 
nter of the Thédtre-Frangais, to pull down the thédtre forain, which 

d either caused all this scandal, or was the pretext for it, Pulled 
down in the morning, before evening it was built up again, and opened 
its doors in good time to an eager crowd. Only there was no talking 
and no singing: nothing but pantomime. Ought not the parliament to 
be satisfied now, “ privilege” being thus maintained inviolate? No- 
thing, however, could be more ludicrous than the efforts these mute 
actors made to be understood by the public. They finished by stuffing 
their pockets with manuscripts, which they exhibited from time to 
time when the situation was embarrassing. Meanwhile the trials kept 
going on, for the public, siding with liberty, deserted the “ privileged ” 
theatre, and amused itself with anything in the world that the theatres 
de la foire pleased to offer. At length the very public turned actor too. 
The mute stage-player was on the stage, gesticulating: the orchestra 
struck up the first bars of the tune; and the public, farnished with books 
of the words that were distributed at the door, bellowed them forth 
lustily, in brazen-throated chorus. 

This is just one illustration of the multitudinous examples with which 
these volumes teem; and is cited by us, rather by way of suggestive con- 
trast to the gravity of the preceding paragraphs than for any other cause. 
We commend the entire work to every thoughtful reader: he will find 
plenty of matter to disagree with, probably—but that may not be the 
least profitable portion of the treatise to him, provided always he think it 
over fairly, nor dismiss it unrefuted, or even unexamined, as the manner 
of some is, and they not a few. . 


M. pe CHERRIER’s very comprehensive and meritorious History of the 
Contest between the Popes and the Emperors of the House of Swabia,* 
has reached a second edition, corrected and enlarged. The Books into 
which he distributes it compose a Decade. In the first he traces the 
origin of the House of Hohenstaufen, and follows out the fortunes of 
Frederick Barbarossa. In the second, Henry VI. mainly occupies our 
attention—and the narrative of Tancred’s doings in Sicily is conducted 
with spirit and in detail. Next come Otho IV. and Frederick II., the 
latter of whom gets more than three Books, and upwards of 400 pages, to 
his single self. Conrad IV. monopolises Book VII., Manfred Books VIII. 
and IX., and Conradin concludes the series. There are some lengthy and 
valuable appendices, however, which discuss the career of the Papacy down 
to Luther’s time—and of the German Empire from the fall of the Swabian 
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* Histoire de la Lutte des Papes et des Empereurs de la Maison de Souabe, de 
ses causes et de ses effets. Par C. de Cherrier. Deuxitme édition, corrigée et 
augmentée. Paris: Furne et C*. 
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dynasty (1286) to the promulgation of the new Germanic Constitution, 
called the Golden Bull (1336)—and again, of the House of Anjou’s pre- 
ponderance in Italy to the period of King Robert’s death. Copious 
documents and pieces justificatives are added, to give authority and 
finish to the work, which is of a studiously complete character, and 
written with evident care, moderation, and regard for accuracy. 

The Germanic influence was getting weaker and weaker in Italy, when 
the Guelfs and Ghibelins of Germany combined to call Frederick Bar- 
barossa to the throne. This election may be regarded, M. de Cherrier 
says, as expressing the feelings of the conquering people, so desirous of 
re-establishing their authority in the peninsula, Frederick soon began 
to hurl his German forces on Lombardy, which must be brought into 
subjection before he could conveniently invade the kingdom of Sicily. 
But the unexpected resistance of the Lombard commons, aided by the 
Pope, defeated this scheme of aggression. After thirty years’ fighting, 
Northern Italy was on the point of giving its old masters the slip. Bar- 
barossa, with all his exertions, preserved but a degree of authority straitly 
restrained by the political rights ceded to the Italian republics, when the 
marriage of his son Henry, king of the Romans, with Constance, heiress 
of the crown of Sicily—a marriage which assured to his family the pos- 
session of this fair realm—made him ample amends for all he had lost, 
since the war began. This match gave the signal for that duel a 
outrance between the court of Rome and the princes of the House of 
Swabia, which is the subject of this work. The Emperors, after esta- 
blishing themselves beyond Rome, redoubled their efforts to reduce to 
nothingness the temporal power of the Holy See, in Italy; and the 
obstacles devised and executed by the Popes, to thwart and nullify these 
designs, were numerous and embarrassing enough to give M. de Cherrier 
plenty of work, in order to explain their action and report their results. 

“The House of Swabia, or Hohenstaufen, one of the most illustrious 
among those which wore the Imperial crown, was almost incessantly at 
war with the Popes, who, for their part, after having in vain used nego- 
tiations and threats to arrest its progress in Italy, had resolved upon its 
ruin. The Emperors had to combat, at one and the same time, with the 
head of the Church, armed with spiritual thunder—the republican spirit 
of the communes—and the jealous independence of the princes of the 
Empire. Throughout the whole of the Middle Ages, there is no epoch 
more troubled ; but, notwithstanding the unhappiness of the times, the 
mind of nations was in travail, and the age of the Hohenstaufen princes 
became, nevertheless, a time of progress for Germany and Italy. The 
taste for literature and art increased; hardly had the Italian language 
begun to soften its primitive forms, when the Italian er high in favour 
at the Imperial court, let their first accents be heard. Somewhat later, 
they strove for the mastery with the troubadours of Provence, and gained 
it; aud were precursors, by a few years only, of the great Alighieri, that 
giant of Italian poetry. Frederick II., himself a poet, founded academies 
and encouraged progress of every kind—that of liberty excepted, which 
he unabatingly opposed. His family had to pay the penalty of this; 
never could they make themselves acceptable to Sicily, which received 
their favours without gratitude, and kept in mind nothing but the too 
pressing burdens which continual war had imposed upon it. In the 
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princes of this race Italy saw only German kings; Germany reproached 
them with being too Italian. The fact is that these two countries, in so 
many respects unlike, and long united by the sole bond of force, could 
not, when once that bond was broken, remain at peace under one common 
domination. The Emperors of the House of Swabia thought they could 
withstand the spirit of the age, but the spirit of the age, stronger than 
they, overthrew them at last.” 

Perhaps the ablest portion of this History is that which is concerned 
with the eventful life of Frederick II.—a life made up, in M. de Cherrier’s 
words, “d'épreuves et de traverses.” Brought up in Sicily, in troublous 
times, amid peoples of diverse races and opposed creeds, he was more an 
Italian than a German. Great ideas were germinating within his mind ; 
and, in another and happier age, he would by his innovations have for- 
warded the establishment of well-ordered freedom. Mais on ne gouverne 
pas pour les races futures, our historian adds; and it is well-nigh as 
dangerous for a sovereign to be too much in advance of his age, as it is 
not to keep up with it. Frederick proved this by sad experience. As 
his resources were far from answering to his views, he tried to make up 
by craft for what he lacked in power ; and by this means his character, 
naturally a right noble one, was radically changed for the worse. Gifted 
with a superior mind, and feeling himself called to great things, he had 
to encounter three of the cleverest pontiffs that had ever ruled the 
Church—besides a turbulent and corrupt noblesse, and the democratic 
spirit of the Lombard republics. In this gigantic struggle he committed 
two errors, quite sufficient to ruin him: one was, his not relying on any 
se ix but his own; the other, his attacking all his enemies at once. 

e disputed the authority of the papal court; he assailed the vices, 
riches, and power of the clergy, more hotly than suited the spirit of the 
times. In this respect, he was the veritable precursor of the Protestant 
Reformation. Was it his real wish, midway in the thirteenth century, 
to bring about, on both sides the Alps, that religious revolution which 
was not to break out in Germany till three centuries later? His violent 
onslaughts against the head of the Catholic Church, to whom he denied 
the power of binding and loosing—his own writings, those of his 
famihars, and the numerous defections that occurred among his followers, 
justify us, to some extent, in thinking so. But the minds of men were 
not as yet prepared for so great a change, and in Frederick the Man was 
come too long before the Hour, to be successful. He set the nobles against 
him, by depriving them of important prerogatives: and as he perceived 
in the yp Rw he repressed a reaction of the aristocratic element, he 
supposed, that to win it over again he had only, before he died, to give 
back what he had taken away. Invain. As for the burgher class, ¢hat 
he alienated by his exactions, and still more by his opposition to the 
development of the municipal system. No one of these three orders 
supported him when his fortunes failed ; and he had nothing to supply 
the place of public opinion, but money and the sword—precarious means 
oo insufficiency of which was to be proved anon by the downfal of his 

ouse. 

“The deposition of Frederick II. was fatal to the Empire, and 
despoiled the supreme dignity of its ancient prestige. In Germany, the 
national spirit—so powerful under Barbarossa—was succeeded by the 
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narrow calculations of selfishness. The election of the landgrave had 
opened the door wide to corruption, which thenceforth became a chronic 
evil; perjuries became more frequent ; all the ties which united people 
and prince were snapped asunder by the efforts of the Pope. The throne 
preserved merely the shadow of authority, and the country was more than 
ever broken up into petty States, without a chance, for ever so long, of 
seeing the great Germanic family reunited under one common rule. 
South of the Alps, the evil was greater still. One of the most remarkable 
effects of the establishment of the Italian republics was to sow a jealous 
and enmity between the principal towns that soon became deep-rooted. 
The strife of Guelfs and Ghibelins completed the parcelling out the north 
and centre of the peninsula into a multitude of distinct peoples, who, 
carried away by ions, flung themselves under the yoke of pett 
tyrants. Frederick would fain have made a single nation of the Italians ; 
but they failed to see how fertile a thought was here, and what a future 
the realisation of it would prepare for their country. Far, then, from 
consenting to a centralisation which would, perhaps, for a time, have 
been despotic, but which, at any rate, would have made a great people 
of them, they became more and more divided, and missed the opportunity 
for ensuring their political independence, and of taking that rank in 
Europe which nature has assigned them. Centuries of misfortune and 
servitude have been the expiation of this error.” Nor, to present seem- 
ing, is the expiation nearly over yet. 

M. de Cherrier expresses his belief that the Swabian Emperors not 
only conceived vast projects, but would have performed great things, had 
it not been for the incessant opposition of the Papacy; at the same time 
it is his conviction that their gigantic plans were not stamped with the 
seal of justice, and tended to, as in fact they ended in, the scaffold. If, 
he says, the descendants of Barbarossa were to some extent in advance of 
their age—if society, under their sway, made progress towards general 
amelioration—were they not also, owing to their inordinate ambition, the 
authors of great evils which weighed down the people, and did they not 
with their own hand undermine the imperial power ? 

Again, and on the other hand, did not the Apostolic See, he asks, “ by 
allowing itself to be carried away by passion, and by trying to found too 
absolute a domination, prepare the way for its own advent decline? 
And Italy, too, did she enter on the path that leads nations to liberty and 
fortune, when she upraised a blind democracy on the ruins of the principle 
of authority ?” To these grandes questions our author gives no present 
reply, but confines himself to remarking that the Swabian dynasty had 
established itself in Sicily by cruelty and violence, and that in his turn 
the brother of Saint Louis believed in the possibility of cementing a 
throne with tears and blood. “ The justice of God turned its sword 
against them: Henry VI. of Hohenstaufen and Charles of Anjou were 
punished in their posterity. Conradin was the expiatory victim of his 
great-grandfather: Joan I., the great-grandchild of Charles, was suffo- 
cated between two mattresses. The two families became extinct. If the 
former of the two lasted a shorter time, and drowned itself in its own 
blood, the latter fell into general contempt, and came to a miserable end.” 
—These brief extracts may serve to indicate M. de Cherrier’s general 
point of view. His plain, clear, straightforward, though minute and 
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close-packed narrative, is just the sort of work to collate, chemin fatsant, 
with such another as M. Ferrari’s “ eer d’Italie’—in which 
a bold, wide-sweeping theory is set up, and supported through thick and 
thin by the dash and determination of an original mind, which thinks well 
and powerfully, but it may be somewhat too fast. 


M. Ampére’s long demi-dramatical, semi-epical poem, “Czsar,”* with 
all its merits, appears to us a mistake. It is meritorious as a curiously 
complete compendium of Czsar’s life-history, no single note-worthy 
event in which seems to have been overlooked by the poet, or left out of 
the poem. But one thing does seem left out of the poem, and that is 
the poetry. Had it been our fortune (good or bad) to be horn in Ja 
belle France, with a pair of French ears for the orthodox and classical 
metres, rhythm, cadence, and what not—and the approved national taste 
in sentiment and declamation—it might have been within our power, this 
day, to pronounce M. Ampére’s Historical Scenes an unimpeachable suc- 
cess. As it is, we cannot help remembering, page after page, that a cer- 
tain Warwickshire man, far Jess learned than the French Academician, 
once wrote a tragedy with a like title, which bubbles over with veritable 
— that term is understood, though not yet authoritatively de- 

ed, amongst us; whereas in M. Ampere’s performance the prose is 
pre-eminent, predominant, preponderant leialinade. 

“‘ César” is very readable, though; and as a résumé of that eventful 
life, is perhaps unique in its way. The author has a turn for the 
humorous“withal, and enlivens his chronicle with scenes in a barber’s 
shop,’where gossips and babblers talk politics after their sort—and he ex- 
tracts fun out of the pusillanimous traders of Utica, who are in such a 
fright between two such fires as Cxsar and Cato ;—while, in the passages 
in which Cicero bears a part, M. Ampére’s estimate of the vacillating 
orator is developed with almost too keen a relish for the ridiculous, and 
with an expenditure of irony that almost verges upon farce. Cicero, in 
these pages, is an overdone braggart, ineffably self-complacent, and 
fussily self-seeking. Caesar is an unconscionable knave. Pompey, a 
droning dullard. And so on with the rest. Like Mr. Thackeray’s 
“ Vanity Fair,” this performance is “ without a hero,” and savours little 
of the heroic throughout. 

Prosy we have called it, or something thereabouts. So at least sound 
in our ears such couplets as the following, which are to be met with here, 
there, and everywhere in the Scénes historiques : Cesar loguitur— 


On dit que mes soldats, oublieux de leur gloire, 
Ne voudront pas marcher—mais je ne le puis croire. 


Again—when the great Julius receives intelligence from Rome of his 
daughter's decease : 
(7 ouvre une lettre.) 
Dieux ! que vois-je ? elle est morte! O Julia! ma fille, 
Ma Julia! mon sang... . je n’ai plus de famille. 


The pathos of this does not strike us as very profound. And it was 





* César. Scenes historiques. Par J. J. Amnére, de Académie Frangaise. 
Paris: Michel Lévy fréres. 1859. 
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certainly with dry eyes that we read on, what follows. Casar, it will be 
seen, corrects himself as to the hasty assertion of being no longer a family 
man : but this correction is only a stroke of art in the poet (who knows 
better), to intensify the catastrophe: 


Ah! ma mére me reste. O Julia! Sa mort 
Est un événement grave... . . 
. . » « Ma douleur est amére. 
Meo ouvre une derniére lettre.) 
Grands dieux! ma mére morte! . . . O ma mére, ma mere! 
(César sort en se couvrant le visage des mains.) 


In soliloquies by the score Cesar gives us a full and particular account 
of the “situation,”’ whatever it may then happen to be, in the most artless 
style of theatrical confidences. The burlesque performers in Sheridan’s 
“Critic” are scarcely more straightforward and communicative in this 
respect. At every new movement in the action, Ceasar comes forward to 
report progress, which he does with the composed conventionalism of a 
chairman of committees. Is he, for instance, going to turn in for the 
night, while encamped before a Gaulish town, 


——wais voici ’heure , 
Dans !e retranchement d’aller, c’est ma demeure. 
La, je veille et je dors & cdté du soldat ; 
Et prés de moi toujours mon glaive de combat, 
Ce volume ow parfois j’écris mes commentaires, 
Et, pour dicter a tous, mes quatre secrétaires. 


With which piece of information the scene closes. Now all this is founded 
upon fact, as those acquainted with Roman history are aware; and readers 
may admire the diligence and accuracy which characterise M. Ampére’s 
poem as a summary of events, and an all but exhaustive aggregate of 
facts. But what can be less true to either nature or art, than to make 
soliloquies of this sort the medium of communication? The veriest novice 
who writes for our minor theatres is more chary of letting his hero prose 
away to the pit, in stage whispers to this extent, and all for the conduct 
of the story. Here is another specimen, taken from the battle-field 
itself,—a soliloquy of course: 


CEsaR reparaissant. 
Courage ! 

Les Gaulois sont chassés de ce retranchement : 
La surprise a manqué,—c’est bien, dés ce moment 
I] n’est plus rien a craindre et les chances sont stres. 
A tout événement j’avais pris mes mesures, 
Et chaque légion sait, en cas de danger, 
Ou marcher, dans quel ordre elle doit se ranger. 
N’importe, je vais tout diriger par moi-méme. 


And so that¢ scene closes. Exit Caesar, after reparaissant, or popping 
his head in, just to tell us, in a private and confidential way, how he was 
getting on, and what he was going to do next. Another scene, repre- 


senting his camp near Dyrrachium, opens as follows : 
02 
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César seul. 
Oui les choses vont mal et je ne fus peut-étre, 
Sans étre encor battu, jamais si prés de |’étre. 
Nous faisons une faute ét en attaquant 
Un ennemi plus fort, retranché dans son camp 
Qui domine fe notre et dont une partie 
Seulement peut par nous étre a peine investie, 
S’appuyant a la mer, en vivres abondant, 
Quand nous manquons de pain. C’est vrai, mais cependant — 


with which “but however” we break off—it being no very promising 


phrase, whether in French or English, as respects poetry or passion, to 
neither of which is M. Ampére’s Cesar in the slightest degree addicted.— 
Here he is again, soliloquising more suo, before the Spanish town of 
Munda: 

Je n’avais pas compté sur une telle guerre ; 

C’est le dernier effort de tous les Pompéiens, 

Puis un peuple vaillant, les Celtibériens. 

Le soldat se mutine, on parle de se rendre ; 

Ce matin, traversant les rangs, je viens d’entendre 

Des cris séditieux que j’ai feint d’ignorer ; 

Je soupconne quelqu’un ici de conspirer 

En propageant tout bas des ruameurs mensongéres 

Cette guerre qui va faire ma destinée, 

C’est une guerre atroce, implacable, acharnée. 

Au siége de Cordoue on a fait des remparts 

De corps amoncelés, et planté sur les dards 

Des tétes. 


And once more César seul: he is on his way home from the got-up 
scene which was to have made a king of him, and which has failed so 
signally : of course he is in dudgeon and the dumps, and says so, with- 
out blinking the matter : 


Je suis trés-mécontent de ce qui s’est passé ; 
Antoine s’est conduit 14 comme un insensé. 
N’a-t-il pas vu l’effet de cette tentative ? 

I] fallait s’arréter ; ’horreur des rois est vive 
Chez ce peuple encor plus que je n’imaginais ; 
J’étais bien irrité, mais je me contenais 


Left speaking—when our parcel was despatched. 
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AUNT FRANCISCA. 


FROM THE DANISH OF CARL BERNHARD. 


By Mrs. Bususy. 


Part III. 


For some days after the little scene in the music-room, Theodore took 
great pains tq dispel the gloom his ill-humour had occasioned, and he 
tried, by unusual courtesy, to do away with any disagreeable impression 
he might have made upon Aurora; but she appeared to notice as little his 
efforts to please as she had previously noticed his indifference, which had 
bordered on rudeness. He was annoyed, and said to Francisca, “ I can’t 
imagine what that girl wants; I have never in my life beheld a person 
with so much pretension. If she expects that J shall approach her upon 
my knees, according to the homage she is perhaps accustomed to in 
Holstein, she will find herself much mistaken. One does not worship a 
pretty face so much in this part of the world; thank Heaven, here beauty 
is not so rare.” 

** A face like Aurora’s, however, is seldom to be seen anywhere,” said 
Francisca. ‘ But you quite misunderstand her—she has no pretensions, 
and hardly knows how beautiful she is. She is sorry that she is not on 
better terms with you, and, as Kitty tells me, cannot imagine why you 
dislike her so oie? 

Such conversations frequently took place between Theodore and Fran- 
cisca, but they had no apparent result, for Theodore, though he agreed 
with all that she said, and was polite to her young guest, did not seem 
to feel any interest in her; and Aurora, on her part, remained cold and 
distant to him. Six weeks had now elapsed since the arrival of the ladies, 
and the time had passed slowly to Theodore, who had never felt himself 
fully at ease ; these weeks had also imperceptibly made a change in his 
and Francisca’s manners towards each other—a colder and more distant 
tone had sprung up between them, they seldom met alone, and when they 
did, Theodore’s thoughts always seemed preoccupied, or he was out of 
humour. Francisca observed this with regret, and one Sunday morning 
she contrived to follow him alone into the garden, determined to clear up 
anything that might have annoyed him. She had a book in her hand, 
probably snatched up by chance to lead the rest of the party to fancy that 
she was going to read in the garden. Theodore came up to her, and 
said : 

‘“‘ What interesting work have I to thank for this unexpected meeting ? 
To see you alone is now a rare event; the claims of love, methinks, are 
no longer of the importance they used to be.” 

He seized the book with some impetuosity—it was Goethe’s “ Egmont.” 
“ Clarchen !” he exclaimed. ‘ Is Clirchen to be always thus thrust upon 
me? I wish I could as easily get rid of all Clirchens as I can of this 
book.” And he was about to fling the book away. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Theodore, don’t throw Aurora’s book into the 
pond! How can you be so childish as to be angry with a poor book ? 
It was not Clarchen that brought me here; I took it up in the breakfast- 
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room to have something in my hand; I did not even know what book it 
was. I came out here,” she added, timidly, and colouring deeply, “ to 
seek you.” : 

“Me, Francisca? Really to seek me? So these visitors of yours 
have not made you quite forget me? But I am unreasonable, detestable ; 
forgive me, sweet Francisca! I hardly know myself what I want. It is 
very foolish, but I confess I am as jealous of Aurora as if she had been a 
man. The way in which she engrosses you quite separates us; when a 
woman chooses to pay court, it is much worse than attention from a man 
—she scarcely ever leaves you for a moment.” 

** Unreasonable that you are!” cried Francisca, smiling. ‘ Do you 
think you are to be the only person who is to be allowed to love me? 
Come, let us make the most of these uninterrupted minutes, and speak 
confidentially together. Let us go into the forest, I feel as if I should 
be more at my ease there.” 

Theodore drew her arm within his, and they went into the wood. It 
was a lovely morning, the thick foliage of the trees formed a cool shade 
from the warm rays of the blazing sun. The birds were carolling among 
the branches, the chime of the distant church bells was answered by the 
tinkling of the sheep bells as the animals fed amidst the grassy glades of 
the forest, and a few peasants passed now and then on their way to 
church, in all their Sunday finery, and with their prayer-books in their 
hands. They respectfully and kindly saluted the lovers as they sat 
together under the large tree, beneath whose spreading boughs Francisca 
had prayed for strength on the memorable night when she had traversed 
the forest alone in order to obtain the means required for saving Theo- 
dore’s life. 

‘‘ This is our chapel,” said Theodore. ‘ This mossy seat the altar at 
which I have vowed to devote my life to you. Do you remember that 
it was here you hinted at the possibility of my forgetting you? Ah! 
Did I not then say that Heaven must forget me first? I feel now, even 
more than I did then, the truth of my words.” But at that moment a 
recollection shot across Theodore’s mind which caused him a painful sen- 
sation: had he not all but forgotten Francisca? He passed his hand 
over his eyes for a moment, but Francisca took it gently away, while she 
replied: 

** My doubts were unholy. I was but a child then, and I did not 
think that I could be loved as I felt I loved you. Forgive me for these 
sinful thoughts. I know now how true you are.” 

Theodore embraced her, and played with the ring he had given her, 
which, not daring to wear on her finger, as the engagement was yet 
unknown to her father, she had hung round her neck, and generally 
placed near her heart, but which on this occasion had escaped from 
within her dress. Francisca had taken her own likeness before her 
glass, and, although it had many faults, it resembled her. She intended 
it for Theodore, but had never been able to gather courage until this 
day to present it to him. She had brought it down into the breakfast- 
room with her, and when she saw him stroll into the garden she thrust 
it hurriedly between the leaves of a book which was lying on a side-table, 
and took it with her when she went to join him. The ring reminded 
her of the little portrait, and, turning to Theodore, she said: 

“You have been very kind to give me both this ring and that dear 
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miniature—that likeness of yourself, to which I confide all my thoughts 
when I am alone with it. ‘femmes no ring to offer you in return, Theo- 
dore ; but will you excuse its many faults, and accept this little sketch 
which I have done for you? When you look at this pale face, I beseech 
you not to forget that the soul which animates it is capable of the most 
devoted love, and is grateful for its undeserved happiness.” 

Frightened at the warmth with which she had ventured to express her 
feelings, the poor girl became quite embarrassed, her eyes were blinded 
with tears, and her fingers nervously felt through the leaves of the book 
for the drawing she had sanbelental She found it, and, with averted 
head, she handed it to Theodore. He kissed it as he received it, but no 
sooner had he looked at it than he exclaimed, in great agitation, 

“Francisca, this is a bitter mockery! I did not deserve this from 

ou!” 
7 Francisca looked at him with astonishment. He was holding the 
drawing in his hand, and gazing on it. One glance was enough to 
show her that it was not Aer likeness; the book had contained at least 
one other drawing besides her portrait. A young lady was leaning over 
a harp, amidst the strings of which one hand was lingering, while the 
other hand held a pocket-handkerchief towards her face, as if to dry the 
tears that were swimming in the soft eyes; beside her stood an elegant 
young man, in an attitude of utter indifference, cleverly depicted by his 

aving placed his foot on a chair near, and being engaged in adjusting 
his shoe. It was only a sketch, but very spirited, and very well done. 
In a corner of the paper was written the German line : 


Das Herz allein schafft Holl’ und Paradies. 


“‘ Aurora !” eried Francisca, in dismay. 

“ Clirchen,” said Theodore, fretfully. ‘Am I then doomed to find 
that image everywhere—is it not impossible to escape it! Nay, Fran- 
cisca, this is an unfair punishment. I have acknowledged my rudeness, 
regretted it in my own heart, and endeavoured to make up for it—what 
more would you have ?”’ 

“It is no punishment; it is only a mistake. I did not know that 
there was any such drawing in the book ; the sketch is not by me—it is 
by Aurora,” stammered Francisca. 

“Aurora! Did Aurora do this ?” exclaimed Theodore, looking at it 
again, and eagerly. 

Francisca did not answer, but she seemed as if she were going to cry. 

Little heeding her looks, however, he remained with his eyes riveted 
on the picture ; at length he said, 

“‘Clurchen is true to herself. Only see what coquetry there is in this 
little sketch ; and the verse, and the tears—it is really charming! 
But what is the matter, Francisca? You look so pale—so overcome. 
Are you not well ?” 

Francisca tried to laugh at herself. “It was nothing ; I felt a little 
giddy, but the sensation has passed off. Let us go home, for we may be 
missed, and it is rather damp here.” 

Theodore rose and accompanied her through the wood, while he care- 
fully carried the book with the two drawings within its leaves. On 
reaching the house Francisca took it from him, and hurried up to her 
toom. She put away her own likeness with very different feelings to , 
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those with which she had taken it from its accustomed place. It seemed 
so strange that fate should have made her own hand the means of sub- 
stituting Aurora’s likeness for hers! This incident, trifling as it was, 
awoke a degree of uneasiness in her mind ; but she endeavoured to con- 

uer the feeling, and, going down stairs, she replaced Aurora’s book on 
the table where she had found it. Seeing, however, Theodore approach- 
ing from the garden, and not being yet quite composed enough to meet 
him, she hastily left the room ; but, angry at herself for her folly, she re- 
turned after a little time, and with the intention of begging him to say 
nothing about Aurora’s sketch, which had been seen by him without her 
knowledge. Why did she a second time so suddenly and silently leave 
the apartment she had just entered? It was because she beheld Theo- 
dore bending with the deepest attention over ‘‘ Egmont,” which was open 
on the table before him. Was it the play or the drawing which so 
fascinated him. 

The old doctor and some neighbouring gentlemen dined at the Garlovs’ 
that day, and in the course of the evening the whole party repaired to 
the garden; Francisca had quite recovered her spirits, and Theodore 
was in an unusually gay mood. Swinging was proposed, and Francisca 
and Aurora got together into the swing, which had a capacious seat. The 
old doctor insisted upon swinging the girls, but after trying it for some 
time, puffing and panting, he called to Theodore and.gave up his post to 
him with, “It is your turn now; I am too old to go on long.” But 
Aurora vehemently opposed his doing it—she would not on any account 
give him so much trouble. 

“Oh, I shall dispense with all gratitude from you,” said Theodore. 
“Don't distress yourself about giving me trouble, that can all be placed 
to Miss Francisca’s account ; she will return so many thanks, that I am 
sure they will suffice for both of you.” 

Francisca laughed, and so did the old doctor and Kitty. As if in fun, 
Theodore set the swing into more violent motion, and it flew higher and 
higher, with a disagreeable jerking movement. Aurora screamed, and 
then called out that she was frightened ; but Theodore continued his 
exertions, while he exclaimed, “‘ Angels are at home in the higher re- 
gions, therefore it is impossible for Miss Angel to be afraid of reaching 
the tops of the trees.” 

“I don’t choose to swing any more ; I command you to stop!” cried 
Aurora, with a look that made it doubtful whether she was in jest or 
earnest. 

Theodore laughed, and then replied, ‘‘ Entreaties would have more 
weight than commands ; you had better say J pray you, Miss Aurora. 
Now you can truly exclaim, ‘Ich bin ubel dran.’” 

Aurora would not condescend to entreat, but when next the swing 
came to near the ground, she prepared to spring out; in a moment, 
however, it was off again, and the spring, which she was then not able 
to check, was made from a considerable height. Francisca tried to 
catch her, and losing her own balance, she, too, with a wild shriek, fell 
forward. At the same moment both the young ladies lay stunned upon 
the ground. 

Theodore was in an agony of terror; the old doctor clasped his hands 
in cousternation, and Kitty almost fainted away. The rest of the party, 
hearing the shriek, rushed to the place where the swing was erected, aud 
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only added to the confusion. Theodore raised Francisea gently in his 
arms: he took no notice of Aurora, who still lay insensible after Fran- 
cisca had recovered her consciousness. The latter was carefully carried 
into the house and laid on her couch by her mother and Kitty, and 
Theodore stood at the outside of her chamber-door until he heard her 
voice speaking in its natural tones. He then suddenly remembered 
Aurora, and returned to the garden to see how she was. In the mean 
time she had come to herself, and had found herself surrounded by the 
old doctor, Mr. Garlov, and the gentlemen who were spending the day 
with them—the ladies had all disappeared. She tried to rise, but could 
not stand, her ankle was either broken or dislocated. Some of the 
servants were called; Aurora was placed in an arm-chair and carried by 
them towards the house, while the old doctor walked on one side of her 
and Mr. Garlov on the other, the strangers bringing up the rear. Theo- 
dore flew to meet her, and exclaimed, with the utmost anxiety, “ For 
God’s sake, tell me, are you much hurt? How do you feel ?” 

Aurora looked pete or reproachfully at him, but she answered : “ It 
was my own fault.” 

“It was the fault of that abominable swing—a most dangerous 
astime!’’ exclaimed the old doctor, who forgot, in his wrath, that he 
ad been among those who encouraged it. Aurora was carefully laid on 

a sofa in a small chamber leading into the music-room, where Mrs. 
Garlov and Kitty came to her after they had made Francisca as com- 
fortable as possible ; she had struck her chest against the projecting root 
of a tree, and the spot looked blue, but there was no other apparent in- 
jury. The doctor found Aurora’s foot much swollen; the joint was dis- 
located, and he tried to put it in its place, but not being able to manage 
it, he called Theodore to perform the operation, which, though painful, 
Aurora bore with great fortitude. 

The strangers, of course, took their departure, and the old doctor, 
after having visited Francisca, declared that he also was obliged to go. 
Aurora said she hoped to see him again soon; but he told her that he 
must put her under Theodore’s care, as he would be unavoidably com- 
pelled to absent himself for some days. She seemed much annoyed at 
this, and anxiously requested to be removed to Copenhagen, for she 
would suffer any amount of pain on the journey, she said, rather than be 
attended by Theodore. She was assured, however, that it was absolutely 
necessary for her to remain where she was. Theodore cursed in his heart 
his past rudeness to Aurora, which had caused the poor girl to dislike him 
so much. 

Meantime, every arrangement was made for Aurora’s comfort, and her 
host and hostess were most assiduous in their attention to her. She hap- 
pened, however, to be alone when Theodore paid her his first visit next 
morning. She lay on the sofa, which had been converted into a bed, in 
a white dressing-gown, with her beautiful hair falling negligently about 
her shoulders, and her rounded cheek resting on one hand. So beautiful 
did she look, that Theodore started on entering the room, and stood as 
if turned into a statue of stone; it was some moments before he could 
recover himself sufficiently to ask her how she was. 

Aurora gave him one of her sweetest smiles, and held out her hand to 
him, while she said: “ Like the frightened one in the German tale, let 
me ask, ‘ Daniel, Daniel, why do you persecute me?’ ” 
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This mild rebuke quite overcame Theodore ; he stooped and kissed her 
hand, while he whispered, “O Aurora, be merciful !” 

From this moment their former seeming dislike to each other vanished 
entirely. Theodore devoted much of his time to the interesting invalid: 
he talked to her, read to her, and before long had quite adopted her 
opinion of her favourite Clirchen in the drama of “ Egmont.” Francisca 
made no fuss about herself, but she had come off the worst, nevertheless, 
for the blow on her chest had brought on a spitting of blood, which, 
however, she concealed from every one except my mother—her cousin 
Kitty. Aurora’s foot had had ample time to get well; but she com- 
plained constantly of it, and could not be induced to try to walk. Thus, 
at the end of three weeks, she was still confined to her sofa. During all 
this time Theodore had not had any opportunity of conversing alone with 
Francisca, for either the one or the other was on attendance on Aurora, 
or they were both with her. Francisca looked pale and ill, and ought 
by rights to have changed places with Aurora, who reclined like an in- 
valid on the sofa, though her blooming face was the picture of health. 
But as she still complained of her sufferings, Francisca innocently 

Theodore to be very attentive to her—an injunction he was 
only too willing to obey. 

It never occurred to Francisca that Theodore might fall in love with 
Aurora; and yet that was already the case. On her first arrival he had 
been dazzled by her extraordinary beauty; but looking upon her as a 
cold-blooded coquette, he had endeavoured to steel his heart against her. 
It was mistrust of himself which made him pretend to dislike her; her 
indifference piqued him, and was the cause of his ill-humour and caprice, 
but Francisca’s mistake about the sketches awoke a new feeling in him, 
and he determined to win Aurora’s love. She marked well all the 
fluctuations in his feelings and his manners, but, sure of her game, she 
went calmly on. Theodore had judged rightly when he had denounced 
the sketch as an artful piece of coquetry ; nevertheless, it had its effect 
on him, in spite of his sober reason. The particular attention which he 
always showed Francisca provoked Aurora, who could not endure any 
one to interfere with the monopoly of all homage which she claimed for 
herself, and she worked hard to separate them. The scene at the swing 
and its consequences, though caused only by her jealousy, had aided her 
designs, and now she had not a doubt of her conquest. Both Theodore 
and Aurora were vain—both were coquettes—for gentlemen can be 
coquettes as well as ladies; the difference between them was, that she 
was a profound coquette, he a thoughtless one ; she had improved her 
talents in that way by deep study, he was guided only by his natural 
tendencies. Surely much were those to be pitied who had founded their 
—_— on such characters, for they had built their house upon quick- 
sand ! 

Theodore soon found that he could no longer gloss over his feelings 
for Aurora, and shelter them under the well-sounding names of regret, 
duty, Christian charity, or friendship, with which he had hitherto tried 
to silence his awaking conscience. He was forced to confess to himself 
that he loved Aurora as he never before had loved—what had bound him 
to Francisca was only friendship and gratitude; yet he could not but 
admit that she had bestowed her whole heart on him. When Aurora 
began to limp about a little, first with a crutch, then with a stick, and, 
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lastly, with the aid of his arm, he found himself so happy with her, that 
he could scarcely sober his feelings before Francisca, who, still unsus- 
picious of any evil, rejoiced to see them such good friends. 

But all were not so blind as Francisca: her mother and cousin saw 
more clearly what was going on, and they trembled for the moment 
when she should find out the unwelcome truth, if truth it really were. 
That moment came sooner than they had expected. It so happened that 
Kitty was confined to her room for a few days by a bad cold, and at that 

period Francisca was obliged to be a good deal with the daughters 
of the clergyman of the parish, in whose family a death had taken place. 
Theodore was, therefore, almost entirely alone with Aurora. 

One evening, about dusk, Francisca returned from a visit to the clergy- 
man’s family, and on the stairs she met a servant-girl, who was carrying a 
glass of lemonade to Aurora. She took it from the girl to carry it in 
herself ; the door was half open between the anteroom and the music- 
room, and, hearing Aurora playing on the harp, she stopped, not to dis- 
turb her. It was Clarchen’s song, and Theodore was singing a second 
to it inalow tone. It was so long since she had heard him sing, that she 
sat down near the door to listen to his voice. He stopped before the end 
of the song, and Aurora finished it alone. As she sang the two last lines, 
Francisca heard Theodore sigh deeply. “He is thinking of me!” 
whispered Francisca to herself, “as I am thinking of him.” Poor 
Francisca ! 

“‘Grieved unto death!” repeated Theodore. ‘“ You are singing my 
requiem, Aurora.” 

“« And my own,” said Aurora. ‘ Would to Heavens I had never come 
here! What have I done that I should be so punished ?” 

‘“‘ Speak not thus, Aurora; I alone am guilty. Why did I not tell 
ete my engagement to Francisca? Why did I not fly and leave you 

t od 

“ Francisca is of an affectionate but tranquil character; she will for- 
give a temporary inconstancy, if she has observed it; but it is not pro- 
bable that she has. It is not yet too late. I must go, and you will soon 
forget me. Francisca may yet be happy—but, oh ! what a blank is before 
me! Yet I must away.” 

‘*‘ For Heaven’s sake, forbear, Aurora! Leave me! No, no, I cannot 
tear myself from you, come what may. My life is doomed—alas! there 
is no happiness more for me in this world. But these vows—these dreadful 
vows—must they be fulfilled ?” 

“They may crush our hearts,” said Aurora, “ but they must be ful- 
filled. Let my hand go, Theodore—you are engaged to Francisca; . 
leave me—leave me to weep alone.” 

“ Dearest—adored—most precious Aurora!—how wretched I am! 
How could I fancy that I loved Francisca? And yet, shall I repay all 
her goodness to me by treachery ?” 

* Hush, Ancker, hush ! You will kill me. Go, marry Francisca, 
and be happy !” 

“‘ Happy !” cried Theodore, vehemently; “happy without you? How 
can you mock me thus, Aurora ?” 

“ Perhaps time may do something for us,” said Aurora, with a smile as 
beautiful as the sun breaking through the dark clouds in a stormy sky. 
“TI dare hope nothing from time,’’ replied Theodore. 
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“ Ah! do you not now feel the force of these words, ‘ I am in a strange 
position ?’” murmured Aurora. 

“You are revenged, Aurora,” said Theodore, not without some bitter- 
ness. ‘* The loss of a lifetime’s happiness is surely enough to atone for a 
moment’s thoughtlessness.”’ 

A deathlike weakness, which she could not shake off, had compelled 
Francisca to overhear this conversation. The first words had been 
enough almost to kill her; as soon as she was capable of moving, she 
rose and fled like a hunted deer to her own apartment: there, throwing 
her arms round my mother’s neck, she could only exclaim, “ Kitty, 
Kitty, what have I not heard!” My mother too well guessed whence 
the blow had come, and she was not surprised at what was told her. The 
cousins spent the evening alone together, and when the family had re- 
tired to rest, my mother sought the wing of the house in which Theo- 
dore’s rooms were situated. He was not there. She was rather glad to 
escape an interview with a young man, at night, in his own apartment, and, 
in returning, she observed that the door of the music-room was half open ; 
on going forward to shut it, she perceived that a window was also open, 
and she went to close it first. But what was her surprise on reaching it, 
and looking out for a moment, to see, in the clear moonlight, Theodore 
standing below Aurora’s window, talking earnestly to her, while she was 
leaning out, with a little shaw! thrown over her head. Kitty drew back 
hurriedly, but Theodore had seen her, and immediately joined her. He 
forthwith began to account for his being found there ; but it was evident 
that he was telling a falsehood got up at the moment. My mother in- 
terrupted him by briefly informing him what Francisca had overheard ; 
she laid the ring and the miniature on the table before him, simply add- 
ing a request that he would leave the house as soon as possible. 

The next day Francisca was confined to her room by illness, which was 
given out to be a cold, and Theodore set off for Copenhagen without 
having seen either of the cousins. Aurora soon followed him, and then 
Kitty communicated to Mrs. Garlov the fact of Francisca’s engagement 
being broken off. Mr. Garlov had never heard of it, and often, to Fran- 
cisca’s great distress, wished Theodore back again. A hard battle she 
had to fight with herself, but she bore up wonderfully under her deep dis- 
appointment. And this is the history of Aunt Francisca’s youth. 


Rudolph paused, and Arnold seized the opportunity of exclaiming : 

“Why we have only had a mere tissue of sentimentality as yet. What 
has become of the child, Rudolph, that Mrs. Werner was whispering to 

ou about? You smile—come, out with the child, don’t withhold the 

t part of the story from us—the child—the child.” 

“Qh!” said one of the other young men, shaking his finger at Arnold, 
“what have you to do with the child? Leave it in peace, poor thing! 
there is no use in recalling these forgotten affairs.” 

“No; we must have the little affair of the child,” insisted Arnold, as 
Rudolph was about to continue his narrative. 


Francisca spent some years quietly in the country, not mixing at all 
with the world, and only cared for by those who were immediately 
around her. My mother was her sole friend and correspondent, and she 
used to pass two months every summer at the Garlovs’. These were Fran- 
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cisca’s pleasantest days, for she could talk freely to Aer of her own short 
and too bitterly lost period of happiness. Her sorrow and mortification 
had not made ‘te either sour or melancholy, as you will perhaps believe, 
when I tell you that she had two or three offers at this time which she 
refused. She was about two-and-twenty years of age when her father 
died, and as he had lived up to his income there was but little left for the 
widow and her daughter. They removed to Copenhagen, where they 
lived on a slender income, but slightly increased by what Francisca re- 
ceived from the tontine in which she held some shares. Often did Mrs. 
Garlov lament, for her daughter’s sake, their altered circumstances; but 
Theodore’s name was never mentioned between them. Only once Mrs. 
Garlov had spoken of him, and then she had wondered how it was pos- 
sible for her dear child to forgive him. 

But Francisca answered, “ It is so easy to forgive, dear mother. Let 
us not, however, again allude to him; it only pains you.” 

Theodore, in the mean time, had married Aurora. When my mother 
communicated this event to Francisca, she determined to burn every little 
memento of him which she had treasured with the pardonable folly of 
affection; and “Oh!” she exclaimed, as with bitter tears she made an 
auto de fé of these souvenirs, ‘ may he be as happy as my most earnest 
wishes would make him, and may every remembrance of me be obliterated 
from his thoughts as entirely as this last withered leaf is now consumed !” 

About two years after his marriage Theodore removed to Russia, 
where physicians, at that period, were in great request, and made large 
fortunes. Kitty had heard that his principal reason, however, for leavin 
Deumark, was to withdraw Aurora from the connexions she had form 
in Copenhagen, where her conduct often gave him occasion to repent the 
choice he had made. They lived unhappily together; her coquetry 
annoyed him extremely, and the number of admirers whom she encou- 
raged to be constantly around her was a source of daily torment to him. 
A jealous husband generally makes a fool of himself; when he has 
an arrant coquette for his wife, his doing so is inevitable, therefore the 
names of Theodore and Aurora were soon in everybody’s mouth, and she 
found it as desirable as he did to escape from all the gossip and scandal 
to which her own behaviour had given rise. Kitty, however, did not 
relate these unpleasant details to Francisca, who only knew that her good 
wishes must follow Theodore to St. Petersburg. 

Shortly after this Mrs. Garlov died, and Francisca was left almost alone 
in the world; "but she sought happiness in constant occupation, and in 
doing as much good as her slender means would permit. When my 
mother married she wished her cousin to come and reside with her, but 
Francisca preferred to be independent, and continued to live alone, with 
her servant of all work. 

Theodore had not found the happiness in Russia he had anticipated. 
His fortune had indeed increased, but his domestic peace had diminished. 
Aurora cared little either for his advice or his anger, and had soon formed 
intimacies which quite consoled her for his fits of crossness. He also 
found amusements away from his home ; thus they often did not see each 
other for days, and when they did meet it was only to ee One 
evening, on returning home at a late hour, he found his wife was absent ; 
she had left the house early in the forenoon, and had not been seen since. 
Next day the servant of a Russian officer called with a message to 
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Theodore, to say that he need not expect his wife, as she had gone to 
Moscow with his master, and did not intend to come back. This was a 
dreadful blow to him, notwithstanding the levity of her former conduct, 
and with a sudden feeling of hatred to St. Petersburg, to which he had 
no longer any ties, he converted all his effects into cash, and embarked 
with it on board a ship bound to Copenhagen. 

But he had a most disastrous v the ship was totally lost off 
Riigen, and the passengers saved only their lives. Theodore found him- 
self all at once a beggar, and this calamity, following so closely on his 
other misfortunes, brought on a dreadful illness. He passed six months 
in an hospital, and at the end of that time was discharged—a wretched 
lunatic! The Danish consul took charge of him, and had him safely 
conveyed to Copenhagen. But no one recognised him there; his passport 
and his papers had all been lost in the ship which had also contained his 
money and effects. There was, therefore, no refuge for him but the 
common bedlam, where he was accordingly placed. It happened, how- 
ever, that after a short time he had lucid intervals, durmg which periods 
he occasionally mentioned names that were known, and this led to the 
discovery of who he was, and to his being removed from the bediam and 
boarded with a private family, who received a few gentlemen labouring 
under mental disease. 

Tidings of his unfortunate situation soon reached Francisca’s ears, for 
it was the theme in every family where he had been formerly known. 
She had deemed him far away, but happy and prosperous, loving and 
beloved ; she found him near her, but unhappy, deserted, and an object 
of that cold charity which counts every shilling and every farthing that 
it expends. She determined to see him, and to administer as much as 
she could to his comforts. He did not know her ; she stood before him 
as a stranger, and as if from the hands of a kind stranger he received the 
various little gifts with which she sought to please him. For a whole 
year she continued to visit him daily, and it was with deep sorrow she 
observed that his mind was becoming more and more clouded, no thought 
of the past, no dream of the future seeming ever to enter it. 

At this time the landed proprietor, who was formerly mentioned, and 
who had been attached to Francisca since she was sixteen years of age, 

in made her an offer of marriage. He was rich, high-principled, 
kind-hearted, and well-educated. She knew also that her parents had 
much wished her to marry him. But Theodore required her care, and 
she determined never sidinediin him. She had just finished the letter 
declining the offer so handsomely made, and saying that she had resolved 
never to marry, when the lady with whom Theodore boarded, and who 
supposed her to be a relation of his, sent a pressing message to her 
begging her to come immediately. She hurried to the house, hoping 
that some favourable change had suddenly taken place, and that Theo- 
nee would be restored to reason. But there was no such joy in store 

er. 

She found him sitting in a corner of his room playing at cat’s-cradle 
with some twine and his long, wasted fingers; so eagerly engaged was 
he on his infantine diversion, that he scarcely raised his vacant eyes as 
she entered. His gait was slouching, and his clothes hung loose about 
him. Oh, how different from the Theodore of former days! 

His hostess was sitting at work in the same room, and looking ex- 
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tremely cross. A letter and a parcel lay on the table, beside which stood 
a little boy, whose inquisitive and half-frightened glances wandered 
round first to the strange man, then to the unknown ladies, and, lastly, 
to an ee in a dress, who was sitting near the stove, 
and who said a few words to him in a foreign | arentl 
bidding him do something he was not inclined to at athena hie 
little head ; he seemed bewildered by the scene around him. Francisca 
also stood as one bewildered, but the lady of the house proceeded at once 
to explain things to her as far as she could. She told her that the 
foreign woman had informed her, in bad German, that she was the wife 
of the captain of a small trading vessel from Revel, who had been re- 
quested to take charge of the little boy and deliver him to his relations, 
the address given being only that of Dr. Theodore Ancker, Copenhagen. 
All the child’s expenses had been paid. The woman had conscientiously 
tried to find out Theodore, and the lady in whose house he lived had 
detained her until she could send for Francisca. 

The letter contained but a very few words ; it was signed “ Aurora.’ 
The child’s name was Alexander, and he was three years of age. His 
mother sent him to take his chance in the world, as she could no longer 
maintain him, and she entreated Theodore to take care of him, as she 
was now no longer a burden upon his means or a sharer in his wealth. 
Not a syllable was mentioned of her own fate—not an address or reference 
to her own place of abode given. In a postscript it was stated that the 
child understood Danish. 

Francisca’s determination was soon taken. Although the child was 
certainly not Theodore’s son—although he was the image of his mother— 
of that Aurora who had blasted her happiness—she resolved to give a 
home to the deserted and helpless little stranger, and that very night the 
little Alexander slept comfortably in a cot prepared for him, and placed 
close to her own couch. The same night she opened the small box which 
held all that had been bestowed upon the poor child by his parents. In 
addition to his scanty wardrobe, there was a little parcel containing some 
papers in the Russian language—certificates of the child’s baptism and 
vaccination—and below these Jay a miniature. It was Theodore’s like- 
ness, the same that had formerly belonged to Francisca, which she had 
afterwards returned to him, and which had now passed from Aurora’s 
possession once more into hers, and rendered its unconscious little bearer 
dear to her. She gazed at it long, as if comparing the likeness of what 
he once had been with the ruin he now was. Days long gone by arose 
vividly before her ; she pressed the miniature to her lips, and then put it 
away along with her own—with the likeness of herself which Theodore 

never seen. It seemed to her as if the meeting of the two portraits 
after so long a separation were the type of a future meeting between 
Theodore and herself in that bright spirit-world which shall haply be dis- 
closed when this mortal scene has vanished for ever. She knelt by 
Alexander's bed, kissed the innocent child who had brought the treasure 
to her, and who had himself been thrown on her compassion, and at the 
same time she vowed she would be a mother to him. 

But her adoption of him gave rise to many reports. Some said he was 
a poor person’s child, to whom she had taken a fancy ; others, that he 
was her own son, whom she had till then kept concealed in the country, 
Her relations, with the exception of my mother, were the most ill-natured. 
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They took great pains to find out who could have been the —_ father, 
and finally had the folly to confer his paternity upon her old lover, the 
poor deranged doctor, whom she visited so often. 


Well, there was not such folly in that belief, after all,” said Arnold. 
“For want of a better, I think we must accept this parentage for the 
youngster ; for the story of a boy three years old travelling over from 
Russia, as if he had fallen from the moon, is not at all credible.” 

‘ But I can swear to the truth of it,” said Rudolph. “ Do you doubt 
my word ?” 

‘I do not doubt your word in the slightest degree,” replied Arnold ; 
“that is to say, I do not doubt that you believe what you have been 
telling us. But I think it likely that your mother kindly got up this 
pretty story, and impressed it on your mind to hide her cousin’s little 

Juux pas.” 

“You judge of other people’s principles by the rectitude of your own, 
] presume,” said Rudolph, laughing. “ But to continue :” 


Aunt Francisca’s prayers were not unanswered, for Theodore recovered 
his senses before he died. He recognised Francisca, blessed her for all 
her goodness to him, and passed into eternity with her name on his lips. 

Alexander was a great source of happiness to Francisca, but severe 
trials still awaited her. He was carried off by a fever exactly one month 
after the death of her dearest and most faithful friend, my poor mother, 
aid she was left alone in the world. The rest of her life was devoted to 


works of charity, for no day passed over her head without her being 
engaged in some act of benevolence. Love was an absolute necessity to 
her, therefore she transferred to me much of the affection she had felt for 
my mother, It was her delight to make pres happy, and her last deed 


was to give what she knew would confer 


‘Good soul !” cried Arnold, laughing. ‘That deed was to bestow on 
Mr. Horn all her lands and tenements—her goods and chattels—her 
Chinese pagodas and mandarins. I wish you joy of the inheritance.” 

Flora turned angrily upon him, and exclaimed, “ For shame, Arnold!” 
But Rudolph went on quietly. 

“I repeat, her last deed was an act of benevolence. None of us knew 
that Aunt Francisca had money to leave. She never spoke of this, for 
se wished to be valued for herself, not for what she possessed.” 

“Aunt Francisca rich! You really must. be quizzing us,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Werner. 

“No; I only knew it myself this evening. It seems that she was the 
last surviving member of the tontine, which I mentioned before, and she 
became, by its rules, the possessor of the whole sum. I hold her will 
here, in my hand, and I find that she has left not less than twenty thou- 
sand dollars.” 

The whole party gathered round Rudolph and Louise, and poured forth 
congratulations. 

‘* My dear Louise,” said Mrs. Werner, “ what a nice addition this will 
le to your income, and what a mercy it was that Aunt Francisca never 
married. Had she done so, Rudolph and you would not have got a 
stilling, though you were both so fond of her.” 

‘I loved Aunt Francisca for her own sake,” replied Louise ; “and I 
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almost wish that she had left nothing to Rudolph but the little matters 
she valued herself.” | 

Rudolph took Louise’s hand in silence and kissed it. 

«Good Heavens!” exclaimed Arnold. “ She has left twenty thousand 
dollaxs, do you say? No wonder you were her faithful knight, Rudolph ! 
It was a sort of instinct that led you to take up that position ; you scented 
the cash. For twenty thousand dollars I would pledge myself to sing 
the blessed creature’s praises all the days of my life, and for half that sum 
I would swear to draw a merciful veil over the affair of the child.’’ 

“Would you?” said Rudolph. ‘Then I will take you at your word. 
Listen now to the Will. ‘As my dear cousin Rudolph Horn is so well 
provided for that he does not stand in need of what I can give, and as his 
marriage is not delayed by any pecuniary difficulties, I shall leave him 
only five thousand dollars from my tontine capital; the other fifteen 
thousand I hereby bequeath to my se Flora Werner and to Lieutenant 
Arnold, upon the condition that their wedding takes place within one 
year from the day of my death.’ You see that this bequest is a passport 
from Aunt Francisca to that happiness in the future for you two which 
fate had denied to herself. Perhaps you were so polite as to walk home 
with her some evening, Arnold, and that you entrusted to her the secret 
of your engagement,”’ added Rudolph, with a slight sneer. 

Arnold coloured and bit his lips. Flora would not believe what she 
had heard until she saw the niet on paper; and Cousin Ida, who looked 
over her shoulder, to convince herself also, exclaimed, ‘ Fifteen thousand 
doliars! There it stands, true enough. Who would have thought that 
the old lady could leave so large a legacy? It is quite a godsend to you 
and Arnold, Flora.” 

Flora burst into tears, and threw herself into her sister's arms. 

“Well, recommend me to old maids, however absurd they may be,” 
said one of the gentlemen; ‘ who could have guessed that such a wind- 
fall would have come through one of the sisterhood? I solemnly vow 
hereafter to pay court to all old maids, for no one can know what they 
may leave behind when they are screwed down in their coffins. And if 
I fail with ten of them, the eleventh may prove a benefactress.” 

“You have drawn another moral from Rudolph’s tale to what I ex- 
pected,” said Mrs. Werner; ‘‘ but your ideas are perhaps those which 
would generally suggest themselves in this selfish world. Take care, in 
future, to show decent civility to old maids. You will not, of course, do 
so from kindness of heart, but bear in mind that there is always a hope 
of being remembered in the last will and testament.” 

Arnold sat for a few minutes quite abashed, with his hands over his 
eyes; at length he looked up and exclaimed : 

“ Aunt Francisca has heaped coals of fire on my head. She has 
humbled me thoroughly, and taught me a painful lesson; but I had well 
deserved it. You cannot conceive how much I am ashamed of myself: 
I feel quite guilty before you all.” 

“ Aunt Francisca knew how to distinguish thoughtlessness from malig- 
nity,” said Rudolph, as he joined Flora’s and Arnold’s hands. ‘ The 
slight annoyance you might have occasioned her was soon forgiven aud 
forgotten. Be as happy together as she prayed you might be. I can 
add no higher wish for you both. But when you meet by chance an old 
maid, do not forget that you were—Aunt Francisca’s heirs‘” 

June—vVOL. CXVI. NO. CCCCLXII. P 
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LADY MORGAN. 


BY CYRUS REDDING. 


ANoTHER distinguished individual in the — world has paid the 
debt of nature, one whose writings contributed to adorn the pages of this 

ublication in times that are past. Lady Morgan’s works were not only 
lasoun and appreciated in England, but in other countries wherever the 
freaks of tyranny did not exclude them, an exclusion, we believe, con- 
fined to Austria, from which paradise of obscure intellect an imperial 
decree banned the lady and her writings, together with Mrs. Bourke, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and Lady Oxford. Lord Holland was the only Eng- 
lishman so honourably distinguished, for no free man will deny that it 
was an honourable distinction, a tribute to talent and free thought from 
a despot who held both in abhorrence, persecuted both, and left his dark 
spirit a legacy to his suecessors, who have been faithful to the trust. For 
between fifty and sixty years Lady Morgan continued to employ her pen 
in works both amusing and instructive. She had felt the necessity for 
exertion in early life, when, imagining she had ability sufficient to write 
as good a novel as one she had been perusing, she set about the task with 
the natural ardour of her temperament, and completed her first book. 
Such was her own statement to the writer some years ago. She had 
undertaken the duty of a governess in a distinguished family in Ireland, 
where she had much leisure time. When she had completed her tale, 
she did not know how to get it published, and being at the same time 
anxious not to be personally known, she borrowed some portion of the 
dress of a waiting-maid in the family where she lived, for the sake of a 
better disguise, stole out, and called upon a bookseller with her manu- 
script, if we recollect rightly, in Dublin. She was a novice in making a 
bargain with one of the wily craft, being as yet without experience in 
writing or chaffering, but was induced to leave her manuscript with him. 
‘‘He took it in his open hand,” she said, “and balanced it upon his 
palm, as if by its weight he meant to test its literary merit, like the 
judge who decided justice by throwing dice. He then begged I would 
leave the manuscript with him, and he would consider of it; that was, I 
suppose, as the trade does still, to put a work of genius into the hand of 
some self-wise clerk or employé to decide upon the merit of that of which 
he knows nothing. How this happened in my case, I cannot tell. The 
family with which I lived went into a distant and wild part of Ireland 
for some time. One day I was astonished to find my story circulating 
in a library in the country. On our return to Dublin, I went at once 
to the bibliopolist, and asked him about it. He admitted the publication, 
but I never got anything more from him than a few copies of my work.” 
At that time she had seen little of life, and had never attempted lively 
sketches of society, in which she afterwards excelled. She was by nature 
highly imaginative, and wrote in a great measure from the ideal, draw- 
ing a little primarily upon what she saw around her in the narrow circle 
of her country friends, The pictures which the locality presented where 
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she resided she sketched faithfully, in place of those in more enlarged 
society on which she afterwards expatiated so successfully. 

She possessed in her earlier years a taste for music, but it was not for 
that the merit of which consists in: difficult or scientific execution for the 
difficulty and science alone; she was attached only to what touches the 
feelings and appeals to the heart. Her fondness for the romantic lead- 
ing her into an ideal world of her own, and removing her from the vulgar 
and tasteless, insensibly prepared her for delineating that cast of cha- 
racter in minutiz, with that nicety of discrimination in its regard which 
an early intercourse with the great world would have made her withhold 
from notice as too trivial or common, and pass over altogether. 

The maiden name of Lady Morgan was Owenson. Her father, fond 
of the drama, became proprietor of one of the Dublin theatres, which he 
sold to advantage. He then speculated as a merchant, but could not 
help embarking at the same time in building theatres, particularly a fine 
edifice in Kilkenny. The result proved the truth too often proved before, 
that any attempt to unite mental pursuits, as the drama in the present 
instance, with money-getting trade, rarely or never succeeds. The 
worship of ‘the least erected spirit that fell,” must have his devotees, 
body and soul. Mr. Owenson was unsuccessful, and the love of inde- 
pendence, which was a marked feature in the character of this lady to the 
last, made her determine to render herself dependent only upon her own 
resources—a noble resolution in a country where to be independent in 
spirit with narrow means is a species of treason against the gehien idol of 
the masses. 

In her first and earlier works Lady Morgan by no means followed the 
school of Ann Radcliffe, and sent the reader to bed after a supper of 
horrors, In her first work, “ St. Clair,” for the reason already given, she 
imitated others, and drew wholly upon imagination, being determined to 
try if she could not equal her model, and she succeeded; but her judg- 
ment showed her wherein she failed. She became aware that “no one 
was ever great by imitation,” to use Johnson’s phrase, and she threw into 
her “‘ Wild Irish Girl” much of that originality which she displayed in 
later productions. The “ Novice of St. Dominick,” published in four 
volumes in 1805, introduced her into public life and the circles of fashion, 
for though “The Wild Irish Girl” succeeded it, the prevalence of a 
romantic spirit, much of the ideal, and reflections which are only adapted 
for the few among novel readers, and some want of probability in her 
plots, with too little of those remarks on real life which the shallow are 
never weary of seeing repeated in works of fiction while they observe the 
reality every day before their.own eyes—these made her “ Wild Irish 
Girl” too imaginative, and too elevated and out of the way of thinking of 
the mass, which we must no more believe can relish choice and rare |ite- 
rary dishes than cattle relish turtle. The sojourn of Lady Morgan in 
her youth in the wilder and more romantic parts of her native island, the 
strange habits, superstitions, old customs, traditions, wild music (to which 
she put words), picturesque people, and revengeful feeling seen or heard, 
had their effect in her earlier compositions. Her later works were better 
judged for the public, but these we have no space to designate and 
examine. 

She was a woman of ardour and perseverance in everything; her 
P2 
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ideas were always lucid, and her affections warm. She was pre-eminent 
for her love of her native island. She knew its faults, but she loved it a 
tort ou a droit. She wrote largely in its behalf, and continually made 
herself enemies by her advocacy of | humanity and straightforward action 
in its treatment before the act passed for the emancipation of the Ca- 
tholics. The bigots in the Quarterly Review muonpas the cause they 

posed upon Lady Morgan’s works by ungentlemanly vituperation, of 
witch Gifford, one of ea Na owt tne pitchforked” into the post 
of an editor, was the concoctor; but the unmanly and cowardly diatribe 
only produced a rejoinder, in which Croker was cut up for what he “ was 
innocent of being guilty.” They could not break down her spirit nor 
shake her popularity. Her works took rather a higher flight in conse- 
, an In painting society in England, France, and Italy, she had 
the opportunity of a personal acquaintance with some of the more cele- 
brated characters of the age. We were on a visit to a friend in Amiens, 
and running down for two or three days to Paris, we found Lady Morgan 
and Sir Charles in an hotel in the Rue Rivoli, and spent some pleasant 
time there, where we met a number of the more celebrated savans of 
France.. We found them condoling together on the loss of that fine old 
man Denon, three or four years before, who had a great regard for Lady 
Morgan. We left them to go to visit Lafayette at his country-house. 
Every day there was a round of company that called upon her, and spoke 
in the highest terms of her talents. Her works, except those written too 
much more Hibernice, and difficult to translate, had a large run in 
France ; even her “ St. Clair,” “ Wild Irish Girl,” “‘ O’Donnell,” “ The 
Missionary,” “‘ Ida,” and others among her novels, and her “ France,” 
the last very naturally. Her knowledge of the human heart was con- 
siderable, attained by a study of mankind and society subsequent to 
writing her earlier productions. 

Her “Florence Macarthy” was published amid the “ yells” of the poli- 
tical party opposed to her; the coarse invective and pitiful scurrility it 
lavished upon her work and herself for supporting principles now almost 
universally admitted, she lived to see follow their authors into native 
nothingness. She nobly supported the interests of Ireland, and there, 
too, witnessed the amendment produced by wise principles of govern- 
ment. She saw the descent of the faction which had disturbed Ireland 
so long pass into general contempt, and at last dwindle into insignifi- 
cance, and, with a few exceptions, Whig, Tory, and Radical alike, uniting 
in cultivating a better feeling, dealing out even-handed justice towards 
a country long desolated by intolerance, oppression, and unjust govern- 
ment. The efforts of her calumniators only terminated in establishing 
their own baseness. A mistake in judgment—and Lady Morgan had 
committed no mistake—is, at the worst, a venial offence, not a justifica- 
tion of the foulest slanders and insults. In ‘ Florence Macarthy” she 
repaid some of her enemies with interest. She sketched their portraits to 
the life. Croker never forgave her for painting his likeness as Crawley. 
The fidelity of the portrait made it more cutting. On a subsequent 
occasion he took a step every way worthy of him, in order to avenge 
himself for this portrait, upon Lady Morgan’s brother-in-law, who had 
been knighted, and upon a second object of his antipathy, a gallant cap- 
tain in the navy, who had not held his name as secretary of the Ad- 
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miralty in sufficient respect—though many sinned in that regard. He 
set going an examination by the law officers of the crown into the right 
of the viceroy in Ireland to confer knighthood, on which, though not 
exactly successful’ in his object, he raised considerable doubts. The 
motive, of course, remained the same in its characteristic magnanimity. 
Lady Morgan displayed considerable comic power in “Florence Macar- 
thy.” Croker, however, was not the party who wrote the more severe 
article upon her character and works; for though he was reckless and 
unsparing enough of ali opposed to him, the style of a man educated in 
decent society from his youth upwards is always different from that of 
the vulgar upstart, even where he intends to be severe. Croker pos- 
sessed some genius in his bitterness; Gifford had not a scintillation of it: 
his acquirements were all the fruit of scholastic toil. We have often 
been amused with the passage where Crawley says: “See here, the 
thing’s plain as pays (peas). Thanks to him that served the country well 
when he was in it, and does to this day, for all he butters them up with 
the Catholic question, and votes with his tongue in his cheek with the 
opposition about it ; and it’s only for him, or the Crawleys would not be 
where they are at this day.” But these are bygone things, of which the 
passing generation knows little—time has obscured them—their fugitive 
ours are fled, pressed by the crowd of moments that followed them. 

Her “ Italy,” among the foreign subjects upon which she wrote, had a 
= circulation. She entered that country from France by way of 

usa, which she designated the “ first stage in the country of agreeable 
sensations”—at the present moment occupied by the troops of France 
marching upon Turin to support the Italians against the Goths of modern 
Europe. Turin, only three miles in circumference, she denominated the 
city of palaces. At the time the French first occupied it under Napoleon, 
it was the focus of ignorant priestcraft, having no less than a hundred 
and ten churches. We trust it will not in the present contest experience 
that desolation which is the scourge of war—above all, a war carried on 
by a semi-civilised soldiery always destructive, as the filthy Croats and 
Slaves are known to be by terrible experience. Her observations on the 
miserable state of Austrian Italy in 1820 were the cause of the imperial 
autocrat forbidding her entrance into his domigions by the edict alread 
mentioned. What must that state be, and how governed, when wook 
women could provoke its ruler to be thus watchful of trifles? Voltaire 
well observes that “ tyrants never sleep.” 

This mark of imperial animosity quadrupled the sale of Lady Morgan’s 
work, and so far benefited the author, while it displayed the shallowness 
of the imperial understanding, where it would not else have been credited. 
A year or two afterwards the imperial zany issued an order that the New 
Monthly Magazine should not be admitted within the limits of his un- 
enviable authority. ‘This, by the lovers of “ divine right,” was wrong- 
fully laid to the account of Prince Metternich. It was the emperor's 
own act, as well as the immediate supervision of the dungeons at Spiel- 
berg, where he immolated his victims. No sooner had he ceased to dics 
the boon of existence, than Prince Metternich, with all his faults, re- 
called the illustrious exiles, and opened the prison-doors to the victims of 
his master’s despotic spirit. Lady Morgan was charged with indiscretion 
too truly in thoughtlessly printing at home some innocent but not heinous 
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conversations with individuals when she visited Lombardy, which are said 
to have got them police surveillance. The emperor ordered, too, that no 
Austrian subject should print his own works in Austria or abroad, without 
the censor first gave permission. Engravings, maps, music, geography 
to be included. This to extend to those who executed works for foreigners 
and to natives who sent into foreign countries to have them done. That 
Lady Morgan should be worth an imperial decree was, therefore, per- 
fectly in character, and the exclusion redounded to her honour. 

er rs in this publication’were always highly amusing, and often 
instructive. Her account of “ Old Dublin,” or the “ Place of the Black 
Channel,” alias “ The Ford of the Hurdles,” in the aboriginal tongue, 
was novel to the English public. The vanity of the “Golden Palace of 
Tara,” of “ Emania,”’ a other superb edifices of the fancies of O’ Hal- 
loran and native writers—all imagination—had prepared us Saxons, of 
recent times in comparison, for different things, especially as some of the 
sheepskin-clad heroes of the country are discovered in bogs, a 
preserved, had often been invited to meet Moses at dinner, and drin 
whisky with him at the court of the Pharaohs. The Black Ford, and 
its huts of twigs, all under the patronage of St. Patrick, became a city 
of wonders. Lady Morgan, as well as her friend Moore, the poet, were 
of little faith in the legends of Ould Ireland. Having scattered the 
illusions of Irish history, Lady Morgan next leaped across the Channel 
to Strawberry Hill, to vindicate, perhaps, the best letter-writer in the 
English language, an original novelist of a powerful imagination, and a 
critic of no common acumen, who ventured to delineate Oxford to the life, 
and its holy martyr King Charles, as he should be, for which he was 
well abused by every species of High Church charlatan. Then we had 
her “ Irish Lord-Lieutenants,” and praise of Lord Chesterfield, the first 
and almost the last until near the time of the Act of Emancipation, who 
governed Ireland with sense and humanity, among whom was Lord Fitz- 
william, displaced for the offence, it must not be forgotten. Lord 
Anglesey’s government and the period of the Great Agitator came then 
upon the scene. These subjects Lady Morgan discussed in our pages with 
distinguished ability, and her “ Ireland as It Is” closed her contributions. 
We should do wrong through the present loose notice, did we not ac- 
knowledge our obligations to her. In one of her letters, not long before 
she broke off with her bookseller, she wrote: ‘“ Your account of Colburn 
does not surprise us.” (It related to the bibliopolist having overpraised a 
work of little moment.) ‘He will die in harness. He is the most 
ambitious of God’s booksellers, but more likely to be the Robespierre 
than the Napoleon, for he murders his good writers by puffing his bad.” 
To the last she insisted that time proved the ‘truth of her prophecy, and 
she called herself his Cassandra. Many years elapsed before the biblio- 
polist sought her out, hoping she would forget the past. The ‘O’Briens 
and O’Flahertys” of Lady Morgan was an Irish work in every sense of 
the word, and contained sketches of Irish character drawn with great 
spirit after the life, but too full of incident. It had much humour ; we 
recollect the name and self-absence of a Miss M‘Taaf in it, who leaves 
the dinner-table with a napkin sticking on the breast of her corbeau, and 
a duck’s-leg she had been sucking, in her hand, to receive four-in-hand 
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Lord Charles Fitzcharles and some of his friends of both sexes on horse- 
back, unexpected visitors. At Miss M‘Taaf’s heels followed her to 
the door several gentlemen from the table, to see and hear all that is 

ing, and find the visitors have come to dine, having been hoaxed. 
Miss M‘Taaf, standing all astonishment, with the duck’s-leg in her hand, 
recollecting the duties of hospitality, insists on the visitants remain- 
ing. The invitation sent was admirably worded after the Irish model, 
and made every reader laugh heartily, though since that time the snows 
of thirty winters have whitened the land. But we must proceed no 
further with notices of Lady Morgan’s works. After her last, published 
by Mr. Bentley, this year, she informed us she should write no more, 
that she had written enough, and that it was becoming wearisome to her. 
Yet she seemed by no means so infirm as many individuals less advanced 
in years. She talked cheerfully, and appeared to possess her — to 
the fullest extent that individuals do in general so far advanced in life. 
Her petite figure and, indeed, her features were not so much changed by 
years as might have been expected. Of that animation for which she 
was once so remarkable, there were remains, which now and then broke 
forth, but here the impress of time was too visible. Still, there was 
about her the old ease of manner, and the mind comparatively active. 
“ You see, I have added to my portraits since you were here last,”’* point- 
ing to one by her chimney-place. “I am still collecting them.” 

Lady Morgan was exceedingly benevolent, and persevering in her 
attempts todo good. She saved the life of a criminal by getting a jury, 
after their verdict and dismissal, to recommend his case to the judge. She 
drew up a memorial to the Duke of Richmond, then in office, the con- 
viction being on circumstantial evidence alone, and succeeded by great 

rseverance in having the sentence commuted into transportation to New 
South Wales, where the convict became an honest and industrious member 
of society. 

The father of Lady Morgan was a near relative of Oliver Goldsmith, 
and was introduced by him both to Garrick and Johnson. He was an 
excelleut musician, and became the patron and protector of Dermody, 
having found him grinding colours for the scene-painters in miserable 
penury. He clothed and educated him, and introduced him to his re- 
lation Dr.Young, the Bishop of Clonfert, in order to obtain patronage 
for him, which was of no avail, from the young man’s ill-starred 
habits. 

Lady Morgan, then Miss Owenson, was at the Marquis of Abercorn’s, 
in the north of Ireland, in 1811, where she became acquainted with Sir 
Charles Morgan, an individual of some fortune, and a physician. Sir 
Charles was an accomplished scholar, and feeling a congeniality of taste 
with the lady, it led to a very happy matrimonial connexion, and to a 
residence in the Irish metropolis, where the house of Sir Charles and 
Lady Morgan was the centre of attraction to all who were interested in 
polite literature, to strangers, and to the fashionables of the Irish capital. 





* Lady Morgan’s sitting-room was hung with portraits, painted or engraved, of 
all sizes and scales of merit. She had a fancy for having before her continually 
the resemblances of gifted individuals. 
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The men of the bar, some our distinguished contributors, most of whom 
“are no more, the gay and lively, the young and old, titled and untitled, 

men of all parties, save the more rancorous of the Orange faction, inter- 

changed civilities, and made Kildare-street celebrated far and near. 

In one of her letters Lady Morgan represented to us in idea the doings 
of a visitor from London to the Irish capital, during a parliamentary 
recess—a good man of the time of the Castlereagh school sent to recon- 
noitre. 

** Would this island had been scuttled before Pope Adrian made it a 

resent to the kings of England! Is it not enough that we shall be 
ra through a long session with the bewildering affairs of this country, 
in order that the ministry may boast of the eighty nights given to dis- 
cussion, as if the House were another Court of Chancery, to hear 
everything and decide nothing, but on the breaking up of salibeuat we 
must be compelled to visit the premises in person, and take a view of the 
body before we deliver our verdict. So it is. Brougham and some 
others of the opposition are for a voyage to Ireland on a roving com- 
mission after abuses, and we of the right party must back out our asser- 
tions with our eyes. Closeted a couple of days with the minister, and 
armed with two dozen letters to men of the mght Orange colour, I was 
despatched to fish up matter for the ensuing session for six weeks among 
the savages. I shall drive half over the country, and thus get a perfect 
insight into its position against the House meets. The claret here is 
excellent, and the cookery tolerable, but the ladies are made so pious by 
Lord R and others, that the Sunday is insufferably dull. His lord- 
ship locks up his library on Sundays, so I had nothing to do between the 
services. I underwent two sermons duller than a speech from Leslie Foster, 
and had to subscribe to three charities, six balls, and two bazaars, which 
the Treasury must reimburse me. I find the Protestant fishing, hunting, 
and shooting, better than with us. Headed by Sir Harcourt Lees, the 

arsons lead off. You remember W-—— at college. He was imported 
into Ould Ireland by a noble marquis, whose tutor he had been. He has 
a capital living, keeps hounds, is captain of a troop of yeomanry, and a 
— of the peace, all of the true colour. The best of it is he has no 

rotestant parishioners—not a cat to christen, nor a woman to church. 
He had a tithe-proctor shot last week, and has an unlucky action against 
him for committing a neighbour to gaol against the letter of the law. 
He is a glorious fellow, only a little too hasty, for he beat a Catholic 
priest the other day in a dispute about forcing children to read our ver- 
sion of the Bible. Our Orange friends will manage to get him off. 
W hy could he not eat his pudding, and hold back his fist. Two of the 
be st jesters here are chief justices: ‘ Ou la vertu va-t-elle se nicher?’ But 
I must close, begging you to compassionate an exile.” 

The foregoing was a true picture, a sketch of the past time too real, 
th rown off in the postscript of one of her letters. Lady Morgan's hos- 
pitality, while resident in Dublin, was much abused. She had received 
many exiles from Italy and elsewhere. Among those not exiles she 
re ceived a conceited, self-sufficient character of Germanic princeship, 
b earing the euphonous title of Prince Puckler Muskau, who abused her 
h ospitality by gross falsehoods ; perhaps the man was a spy, as some 
thought at the time. John Bull makes much of princes, and he came 
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to Ireland with letters of introduction from London, where he was a 
nine-days wonder to the infinity of toad-eaters in the metropolis. Lady 
Morgan, who was always candid in her conversation and entertainments, 
treated him in her usual manner. He returned to the land of princely 
absolutism, and published his tour, in which he libelled all who had shown 
him hospitality, and treated truth as a thing unworthy his regard. We 
must premise that these loose recollections of the deceased lady are put 
together in the order memory brings them up, and must be so ubilive- 
stood—a fragment of a letter accidentally preserved, or something re- 
vived in the mind that may be also styled a fragment of a conversation, 
both in or out of the order of dates, as it may Sapien ; but to our tale. 
She wrote us : 

“ Dead P—what an age since you and I gossiped together! Your last 
put me in a passion—out of temper with life—all about nothing at all! 
I wish you had some of my reasons for being so—the worst and most 
efficient of all reasons—the consciousness of the worthlessness of the species 
to which I belong, on the evidence of daily, hourly instances of ingrati- 
tude, or the return of evil for good. The last instance is the book of 
Prince Puckler Muskau. This person was recommended to my atten- 
tion by a lady of high consideration in London. My home here is open 
to all strangers and foreigners of respectability. It is the only house that 
is so in Dublin, and never any one benefited more largely by my humble 
hospitalities than this German prince. This, indeed, appears throughout 
his own book, as it is evident he visited nowhere else in Dublin, except 
such friends as I presented him to. You have by this time read the re- 
turn he made me in every page. He invents conversations I never 
uttered, describes scenes that never passed, and accuses me of talking 
infidelity in mixed societies, which I have never done even in the most 
private and intimate. It is a rule with me never to make religion a 
subject of conversation. Then, with respect to the anecdotes of Miss 
O'Neil, it is all false. I never knew Miss O’Neil but as one at the head 
of her profession, and never paid her a morning visit but when, as Mrs. 
Beecher, she was surrounded by rank and wealth. He begins by accusing 
me of falsehood and frivolity, &c., and yet at that very time that he de- 
tails all these follies, it appears, on his own showing, he was daily par- 
taking of Sir Charles’s and my hospitalities and attentions. He describes 
these daily visits, his dining at our table, assisting at our soirées and small 
family parties, and even pursuing me to my little authorical study, where, 
if I was obliged to receive him, it must have been to my own great an- 
noyance (though I forget all about it now). People here are indignant 
at this last act of social espionage, of which I have so often been the 
victim, and add that ‘I intend to shut my house up in future against all 
foreigners and strangers, which would certainly be a loss in Dublin.’ I 
put you in —— of these facts, to beg you will defend me from this 
specimen of fiend-like persecution. One of my reasons for being particu- 
larly civil to Prince P. was, that, being a subject of the Roman Empire, 

being under the ban of that empire, I wished to show him that the 
illiberality of the Austrian government to me did not, and never should, 
influence my conduct towards individuals who come from that country to 
Ireland. His violating the delicacy of private life by mentioning my 
sister and family, though with praise, is equally atrocious.” 
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The remainder of the letter is at present uninteresting, from the lapse 
of time. Fortunately she outlived her slanderers, even the German prince, 
as she outlived her enemies, Gifford and Croker. Right hospitable, a 
sincere lover of freedom, ‘most delightful and social in disposition, always 
cheerful, she felt the conduct of the German adventurer—for we believe 
he was not much otherwise—more strongly. Her little parties at home 
she enlivened with her conversation, and an Irish weleome, the warmth of 
which need not be described, because it was after the dictates of her island 
nature. She uttered a true prophecy in a letter we received from her after 
her démélé with her bookseller, at the close of 1830. ‘“ Wyse I had a letter 
from ; he will have no more to do with him. Curran and Shiel left him at 
the same time.’’ She then says: ‘“ With me began his prosperity, with 
me it will end—pay attention to this prophecy.” She speaks of Moore, 
Shiel, Curran, North, and others being present at her musical party the 
very evening she wrote—where are they all now! She was nervous 
about the success of her “‘ France.’’ In the same letter to ourselves, she 
says she began her known authorship in the regular way at seventeen 
(her first work has been already mentioned), and she fell into the hands 
of Sir Richard Phillips, ‘‘ who had made a little fortune by my ‘ Novice 
of St. Dominick,’ and engaged to take ‘ The Wild Irish Girl.’ He was 
then the monopolist of the trade, and thought he had me so secure that 
he might play with my dependence. He offered me less for ‘ The Wild 
Irish Girl’ than he had originally agreed upon. I sent it at once to 
Johnson, Miss Edgeworth’s publisher, who gave me two hundred pounds 
more than Phillips’s first offer. Phillips went to Johnson, and, urging 
his first right, repurchased the manuscript.. I have a little more weight 
now than I had then, and the present work is, I think, beyond all calcu- 
lated for popularity.” 

Relating to an anonymous production of hers, of which we were on no 
consideration to reveal the author, though we were in possession of the 
secret, she wrote us: 

“Keep my secret till I choose to tell it. Yow will, of course, and 
well, as J never could keep a secret of my own in my life. When you 
write, if you think there is anything worth coming to see in London, let 
me know, as we may be tempted to a visit.” 

In one of her communications she states her inteution of going over to 
Belgium and Holland to study the Flemish and Dutch schools, and 
collect anecdotes of the artists of those countries, for a work which was 
on the carpet, to be published by Murray, and to be accompanied with 
the lives of the artists; but nothing was determined finally on the 
subject. 

Lady Morgan wrote an article entitled “ The Macaw.” Lady Cork 
was staying at Tunbridge, and she wrote over to Dublin a very long letter 
about “The Macaw,” which she seemed not to understand wore no 
feathers. She had heard Moore and Mr. Bulwer Lytton speaking of it 
—what could it be? She had never seen Lady Morgan’s “ Macaw.” 
“ Pray send it for me to her house in New Burlington-street, and her porter 
will forward it to Tunbridge. She will be surprised, make much of it, 
and circulate it everywhere!” It was done, and Lady Cork talked of 
nothing else but Lady Morgan’s ‘‘ Macaw” for a month afterwards. 

Lady Morgan, after Dr. Parr, wrote a very difficult hand te decipher. 
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When she wrote for the printer, her MS. was generally copied out by Sir 
Charles. 

“I must thank you a thousand times for your pleasant and interesting 
letter, the greatest possible treat in the ‘shady blest retreat’ where I was 
ruralising when I received it. I intended to answer it in detail, but 
can’t. In one of my Irish sketches you will perceive I have taken up 
a hazardous position, as far as my popularity with the great, glorious, 
and free men of Ireland is concerned; but I have told ‘the truth’ 
—a startling ‘truth,’ and therefore original. To do it I have been 
reading for these three months. The article is a tour de force, and 
a ak set off against such ‘bagatelles’ as the ‘Macaw’ and ‘ House 
of Recovery.’ Your mistaking it for Sir C. Morgan’s is amusing. Ob- 
serve, he has the kindness to copy all, and write from original MSS. that 
would puzzle a censor. 

“T am leading a most vagabondising life in the country here—a course 
of villa and country house visits—a species of dissipation, more dissipated 
than a town life itself... . . 

“We have come up to town (Dublin) for a day or two. We dined 
yesterday at the lord-lieutenant’s, and heard some civil things said of the 
‘Graces in Ireland.’ We are going to-morrow there again, to see the 
regatta, and then off for the country ; but direct as usual. 

“The disorganisation of the country population is advancing: from 
tithes they are proceeding to withhold rents. I know nothing so like our 
condition as the ships in Byron’s poem of Darkness, lying motionless on 
the motionless wave, and dropping to pieces by their own inherent decay. 
So much for politics.” 

In 1834-5; Lady Morgan felt a wish, seeing such great changes in 
Ireland, to quit Dublin for London. ‘ We are oscillating between the 
bore of remaining and the expense of removal, but desire to approach the 
great capital, and live somewhere within a hundred miles of it.” 

To the great capital Lady Morgan came, and, with Sir Charles, who 
died jn 1843, took up her residence in 11, William-street, Albert-gate, 
where she breathed her last. We saw her about a fortnight before her 
decease, when she exhibited nothing that could lead us to apprehend the 
termination of her life so quickly. She was one of those with whose 
names the world had been familiar for fifty-five years, Regarding such 
individuals, we feel as if an old landmark is gone when they leave us. We 
turn to something that will remove the melancholy impression, and turn 
in vain. ‘The remedies which only entertain the imagination will not do 
here, nor the resource of the vulgar under fear that their turn may be 
next—‘ the not thinking more about it,” as Montaigne remarks. 

We shall long remember Lady pone little figure, graceful and 
lively, easy in manners, with an air of fashion, a considerable flow of 
spirits and talents peculiarly her own. Her mind she kept continually 
occupied, and in her happy moods there was pleasantry, the fruit of know- 
ledge of life and great simplicity combined. She drew her sketches from 
society, and observed character narrowly, so that her works smelled little 
of the lamp. ‘“ It was two o’clock when I left the party the night before 
last, and you were there.” ‘Yes, I came away at three, and was out 
again last night.” “How can you manage to support these vapid 
affairs?” ‘Support them! I must visit. Where else shall I get my 
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materials for writing when I go back to Ould Ireland? I collect at routs 
the knowledge I turn to account.” 

She was an excellent_story-teller, but made no attempt at saying fine 
things, like De Staél. Her conversational powers, too, were delightful, 
but only at times. How governed we know not, for these were ruled by 
accident, she being not unfrequently taciturn, as it were, without she 
herself being able to explain the reason. Her love of her native island 
was remarkably strong, which caused her to censure severely the conduct 
of the government before the Emancipation Act passed, and made her 
have enemies among the intolerant and bigoted faction on both sides the 
Channel. She was bred a Protestant, and was styled the enemy of Pro- 
testantism because she supported religious freedom. She had some little 
vanity, but protested to us one day that the reputation she had gained by 
her works was enough for her satisfaction, and was far more than she 
cared about receiving. Prudential motives made her continue to write, 
ae the fortune of Sir Charles descended to his daughter at his 

eath. 

There are always some remembrances of individuals which no term of 
protracted existence will weaken, and such was hers to us. Now, more 
than ever, such remembrances are with the few, aud not with the world 
at large. With too many they are the imaginary houses drawn upon 
sand by the schoolboy, which the wave erases. Of late years we have 
had more frequently than before to lament how “star after star goes 
out” in the night of the on and the hemisphere darkens upon us! As 
the scenes of our earlier life pass away and leave only empty regrets, 80 
oe the recollections of the marked characters of the time, as the brook 

m the spring flows onward, receding further and further from the 
source for ever ! 











HERE AND THERE IN PIEDMONT.* 











How long, we wonder, will it be ere another tourist follow M. Meiss- 
ner’s example, and describe his travelling impressions in Sardinia? The 
cohorts of the two great despots are collecting in that ill-fated country for 
a trial of strength, and between them both Piedmont will be left desolate ; 
sahiar et va leys of the Pennine Alps will no longer re-echo the merry 

r of English lads and girls, and the hotels will have to shelter 
most unprofitable guests. Let us, then, run through M. Meissner’s 
book, after giving a sigh to the past, and set up a species of landmark by 
which to recognise the hapless country, when the fierce tide of war has 
rolled back, and left exposed in their terrible nudity the fearful conse- 
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quences of a hostile invasion. In reading this book (which we s 
recommend to all lovers of true German writing), and noticing what 
glorious scenery was still accessible in visitor-ridden Europe, we deeply 
regret we cannot carry out our predetermined views, and spend 
coming summer beneath the gloomy shadow of Monte Rosa. It was, 

robably, the last place to which the author could fly, almost secure from 
interruption. Our consolation must hence be found in mentally visit- 
ing the sequestered nooks of Piedmont in the company of our author, who 
certainly gives a most charming description of last summer’s wanderings 
through Sardinia, afloat and ies. 

It is possible that the labours M. Meissner had to contend with 
in crossing the Spliigen on snow sledges may have enhanced his delight 
at reaching his pleasant haven of refuge, and, certainly, were that the 
only way of reaching Piedmont, we should have some hesitation in follow- 
ing his example. The Via Mala, in April, must prove a terrible ordeal 
to the nerves when you notice an apparent pine-bush peeping out of the 
snow, small as a beggar brat’s Christmas-tree, and know that it is the 
top of a gigantic fir-tree, whose roots lie embedded some hundred and 
fifty feet beneath in the snow; or, again, such a scene as this, when the 
sledges have to be dragged from the narrow track to make room for an 
ascending convoy of carter sledges : 


The driver seized the horse by the reins and dragged it into the snow. It 
sank in, but then bounded back with all its strength, ing the man with it, 
and began prancing violently, as if death stared it in the face. 1 employed the 
moment to leap from the sledge, in order to lighten it and save an upset, and 
the horse, being taken out of the traces, was at last drawn some paces into the 
snow, where it sank up to the chest. Two led horses followed us, but scarce 
noticed their comrade’s partial disappearance than they started in affright, and 
tried to force their way sia h the carrier’s sledges. The men drove them back 
with shouts and curses; but the sight produced such an effect on their horses 
that they too planted their feet on the bales in front of them, and looked all the 
world like giraffes. My driver at last succeeded in dragging his horse past, 
although every now and then it really appeared to be swimming in the snow, and 
at last sank so deep that it had to be po out. When liberated, the animal was 
trembling violently, and was found to have lost two shoes. 


But all these dangers and difficulties were forgotten on reaching Bel- 
linzona, and enjoying the first sight of the Lago Maggiore. The con- 
trast was startling: the April sun burnt hot as in July; bees buzzed 
round the wild flowers; the almond-trees were flowering in the castle 
nag splendidly-painted butterflies hovered dreamily above our author’s 

ead. Pity that he should be recalled to harsh reality by the sight of 
the galley slaves, who lounged about the castle, idly beating time with 
their fetters. As he justly says, these men ought to be employed in 
keeping the Alpine passes clear, instead of sunning themselves on the 
castle wall. 

On board the steamer, in which our author crossed from Bellinzona to 
Intra,,he had his first opportunity of seeing Sardinian soldiers. His 
description of them is most satisfactory: wi! are powerful, muscular 
fellows, bearing a strong affinity to the French in uniform and aspect ; 
but their trousers are grey, instead of the murderous-looking red. A 
strange contrast to these martial troops was presented in a papal soldier 
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on return from furlough to Rome. Such a ruffian and such a worn-out 
uniform M. Meissner had rarely seen. His toes peered out of his shoes, 
and his coat was patched in twenty places. Never a soldier of the Sultan 
in the most outlying fortress would have looked so shabby as this defender 
of the Holy Father, who wore on his belt a dirty brass plate with the keys 
and tiara of Peter. 

Intra must be a delightful place, for it lies out of the common track 
of tourists: it is, consequently, cheap, and the scenery is magnificent, 
A clean bed and good eating will be found at the Leon d’Oro, and the 
landlord is no worse than the majority of his brethren. When the visitor, 
perchance, grows weary of nature, he can seek solace at the grand Opera, 
where a vagabond troupe puts in an appearance during the summer, and 
amateurs from the town supply the orchestra. When we add that the 
operas selected are always Verdi’s, we have said enough to dissuade any 
visitor from hiring a box for the season. We prefer describing a conver- 
sation M. Meissner held with a retired Piedmontese officer, as affording 
signs for the times : 


“Whither away, Signor Capitano?” I asked the old captain, as I saw him 
coming from the steamer. 

“‘T have made an excursion to Saint Carlo Borromeo,” was the reply. 

“Qh, a pilgrimage ? Are you so pious, then ?” 

*‘ Not exactly that,” the old gentleman replied. “There is a statue of the 
saint on a hill near Arona, which I fancy is as grand as your Bavaria. Now, you 
know that since my participation in the war I have been banished from Austria, 
and become a Sardinian citizen, but I have property in Lombardy, and my wife 
and daughters still reside at Milan. As I see yt scarce once a year, | havea 
habit of visiting Arona from time to time. There is a splendid view from the 
saint’s nostrils, and when the weather is clear you can even see the cathedral. 
Sitting quietly there, 1 can survey my property at my ease. Of course I cannot 
see at that distance if my steward is te or my daughters virtuous, still I go 
there. In the same way, perhaps, the exile in Jersey may gaze at the coast of 
Brittany from a lighthouse.” 

“ And I feel sure,” I remarked, “ that you would sooner see your land lying 

fully there than perceive warlike columns and smoking cabins ?” 

The old capitano was silent for a moment, and looked on the ground ; then, he 
remarked: “ I would gladly see my estate desolated for years, could I be united 
with my family again. But—lI regard my life as ended. I saw how all col- 

ed after the days of Custozza, how every one fled from the unhappy Charles 

rt, and I have become a sceptic. The reconstitution of Italy, under the 
primacy of the Pope, as Balbo and Gioberti imagined, has proved itself an 
absurdity. oy has had its day, like all human things. That power is least 
fitted to exert authority over others, which, like a man sick unto death, cannot 
keep upright on its chair, unless supported right and left. And as regards our 
Piedmont, it is too small, too remote, too strange to the rest of Italy.’ 

While the captain was speaking, a third party, a possidente from the neigh- 
bourhood, had joined us. 

“You are quite right,” he said ; “ I assert that the Italian, such is his nature, 
would sooner be governed by a stranger than by his countryman from another 
province. I ought not to das this to a stranger, but so it is. When Charles 
Albert drew the sword, Turin began thinking it might, after all, be sacrificed to 
Milan, and Milan, for its part, was quite decided not to yield its claim as capital. 
So it runs vary » all the states of Italy. Each possesses its reminiscences, 
each its hatred for the neighbouring land. We Piedmontese, assuredly the 
strongest of all Italian races, regard the men of Central and Lower Italy scarcely 
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as countrymen. What have these Romans and Sicilians become under their 
ments? Half a century would be required to produce a fusion, and we 
will not wait so 7. 

I then asked, “ How is the king?” 

“People near him consider him no great things mentally, but a man who 
entertains the best feelings for his people, a man of great ambition and lion- 
hearted courage. This his father, however, also possessed, though he was half 
a spirit-seer and half a monk. At Novara he rushed into danger, and positively 
sought death. In addition to this courage, the king has a fanatic belief in the 
mission he is called on to fulfil.” 

“ And do you believe that the nation really desires a war to take revenge for 
Novara ?” 

“The Piedmontese people is rough and staunch. It is more obstinate and 
industrious than any other Italian race, a people of simple manners, and with no 
expressed love for innovations. It would be quite satisfied if our institutions 
were quietly developed, but a free press is a dangerous gift toa naive nation like 
ours, and the priest party, which continually raises Austria to heaven and con- 
demns our new institutions, is a thorn in our flesh. If the menof the Concordia 
and the Armonia knew the mischief they produee——” 


Varallo, in the valley of the Sesia, was our author’s next halting-place; 
and the old houses half hanging over the torrent, the numerous churches, 
and the forest-clad heights of the Monte Sacro, give the town a peculiar 
character. This mountain is a place of pilgrimage to which thousands 
annually flock, and the chapels are all thronged with terra cotta images, 
painted and clothed. Some of the groups contain as many as a hundred 
persons. One, representing the massacre of the Innocents, is well de- 
serving a visit, for the figures are the work of Fiammingo, while the 
frescoes were painted by Gaudenzio Ferrari. We must, however, leave 
these, and find room for a bit of description about the travelling 
English : 

The Falcone Nero, at Varallo, is an excellent house. In the midst of these 
mountain deserts, amid an extremely poor population, and in startling contrast 
to the ruined houses and cabins, you notice foun-etoated hotels, furnished with 
English comfort, and provided with kitchens that can produce the most exqui- 
site French or Italian ei at pleasure. These hotels may be called an Eng- 
lish creation, for only those indefatigable travellers visit them. Rarely does a 
German or Frenchman lose his way to this place. But from June to October 
the red-haired islanders arrive in swarms, rest one night from their astounding 
fatigue, and go on again. With woollen shirts, and astounding shoés on their 
feet, whose nail-clad soles resemble a young trottoir, they climb over the most im- 
possible passes, and reduce their guides to despair. For months they traverse 
an Alpine chain in every direction, and remain in a remote solitude, which has 
no gambling -table, no balls, no theatres to offer—only magnificent scenery, the 
sight of which is purchased by danger and perspiration. However much we 
may feel inclined to laugh at individual English travellers, we must confess that 
this nation has a deep poetic feeling and a true susceptibility for the beauties of 
nature. Just as they fathom oceans, investigate the Himalaya and the Moun- 
tains of the Moon, we find the same thirst for discovery at work where appa- 
rently there is nothing more to discover. The English were the first to render 
celebrated many Swiss mountain gorges, which the diligence had passed for years 
in blessed ignorance. Fifteen years ago a traveller rarely went further than 
Orta from the Lago Maggiore, and yet the valley of the Sesia is one of the most 
charming and magical Kurope possesses, and, in my opinion, surpasses the 
loveliest valleys of Switzerland. Englishmen, again, were the first to penetrate 
into the Valanzaska, a perfect representation of paradise, to which, a few years 
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back, not even a road ran, and the inhabitants, cut off from the whole world, 
were — to clamber down ge when wishful to purchase any article 
their soil did not supply them. ‘The Valanzaska has not yet attained the zenith 
of its renown: it is nearly new to the tourist world, and yet in its way it is as 
grand and imposing as Monte Rosa, which closes it, the most gerous 
rival of the monarch of mountains. 


Gladly would we accompany our author on his excursion to the Monte 
Rosa; but this has been so fully described in a ‘ Lady’s Tour round 
Monte Rosa,” that we should fear it would prove a twice-told tale. It 
was curious to our author, however, to find in the very heart of Pied- 
mont a colony of Germans, who remained true to the language of their 
fatherland. At the mines of Macugnaga none but Germans work, and 
their life must be terrible : for months their cabins are buried under the 
snow, and they run a risk of starvation, for the winter lasts seven 
months. No wonder that the colony is gradually dying out, for every 
one who can deserts this desolate spot. 

We are glad to find our author retaining such pleasant memories of 
his stay in the Val de Sesia, and in no case did the fact of his being a 
German subject him to insult. Although the people knew that, across 
the water, a mi Anus was watching the moment to declare war, they 
could distinguish ween a government and individuals, and in many 
cases lived on most friendly terms with Germans. What a difference 
from Lombardy, where the Tedeschi are ever regarded as the fair mark 
for the knife. Can the difference of government account for this altered 
temper? If so, Napoleon is in the right. We, however, are more in- 
clined to think it owing to the admixture of races which went to make 
up the Piedmontese nation; as their Italian foes say, they are half 
French and half Swiss, and not a trace of Italian blood is to be found in 
them. If this be the cause of their noble behaviour to the Germans, 
they ought to be thankful for it. 

But the time had arrived for M. Meissner to quit the glorious Alpine 
scenery in which he had so long revelled, and he took boat for Arona, 
the terminus of the great Sardinian railway, running straight to Genoa, 
and forming the great artery of trade. At Alessandria it throws out a 
branch to Turin, and thence to Susa, at the foot of the Mont Cenis 
(which, had peace endured, would have been pierced within ten years), 
while another branch runs to Stradella, on the frontier of the duchy of 
Piacenza. Taking the help of steamers into account, we may say the line 
joins Mont Cenis and Mont St. Gothard, having one terminus in France 
the other in Switzerland. Starting from the Borromean Islands at seven 
in the morning, the traveller can now reach Genoa by two in the after- 
noon—a marvellous fact, when we reflect that within fifty years Genoa 
was connected with Piedmont only by a wretched road running over the 
Col della Bocchetta, and notorious for brigandage. 

On reaching Novara the country assumes a cheerless aspect. Broad 
maize and rice fields extend for miles, rarely interrupted by a few Italian 
poplars, which, with their hanging crown, resemble old quill pens with 
the feathers torn down. The Monte Rosa chain, rising superbly in the 
background, alone gives these fertile but unlovely plains a glimmer of 
ny Novara possesses other historic reminiscences than those of 1849, 
or here the Sforza family was overthrown. The traveller crosses the 
plain of Vercelli (lo dolee piano che da Vercelli a Macabo dichina, as 
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Dante sings), then arrives at Casale, the former capital of the duchy of 
Montferrat, and finally at Alessandria. All this is historic soil : the little 
village of Marengo lies but a short distance away. That is the eventful 

lain between the Tanaro and the Ticino, which, since the days of 
Lies Sforza and Louis XIT. has seen so many battles for the possession 
of Italy. Remembering that our author is writing of just a year ago, 
the following extract will prove interesting : 


The evening was setting in as I walked through the rice-fields in the neigh- 
bourhood of ngo. A husbandman with an ashen face, down 
ague, gave me some explanation about the deleterious but profitable branch of 
agriculture he carried on. In the middle of April the fields were inundated, and 
the seeds strewn on the softened soil; a beam, of sufficient weight to stamp the 
rice into the ground, was then dragged over it by a horse; then the water is 
drained off, and kept away so long as the process of swelling lasts, Then a 
second inundation is uced, which lasts till August, the harvest period. 


This inundation had already commenced, and I fancied myself walking in the 
valley of the Nile. 


About twenty miles from Alessandria the plains terminate, and the 
chain of mountains begins which protects Genoa from the north winds, 
and, on passing through the Pontedecimo tunnel, a fairy-like scene pre- 
sents itself to the traveller. A broad expanse of water, gently heaving 
from the morning breeze, a forest of masts, a projecting lighthouse, a 
city resting on the bosom of ocean, and clustering along the side of a 
hill—suddenly the eye surveys magnificent rows of palaces, quays, 
steamers, boats with gay pennants, streets, thronged with sailors and 
porters, open to sight, and, in a breath, we are in Genoa la Superba. 

The fortifications of Genoa first attracted our author’s attention, and 
he allows them to be the largest in ‘vrope, though, possibly, he says, 
their size might be injurious. We ac of opinion, however, that, with 
the sea open, Genoa may now be considered impregnable, and could onl 
be reduced by a rigorous blockade both by sea and land. So, then, 
Victor Emmanuel, if things were to turn out badly, would have a safe 
place to retire to. 

The walk round the works under the burning sun had wearied our 
travellers, and they gladly accepted an invitation to dinner offered them 
by a monk, and soon found themselves in a strange world. The wine 
went round merrily, and speedily loosed the tongues of the brethren, and 
the prior soon expressed an opinion that his country was going to the 
dogs. But the conversation is so characteristic, and throws such light 
on the views of the priest party, that we must extract it in detail : 


“The world is turned topsy-turvy,” the prior at length said; “formerly the 
Germans were assailed by a schismatic temper, while Italy was orthodox. Now 
our poor country is in rebellion against its spiritual father, and the Germans are 
her support. ‘Tell me,” the prior turned to me, “are there still many followers 
of Luthero in Germany.” 

“ A few—in Prussia, for instance.”’ 

“Do you reckon,” the prior asked, in amazement, “the Prussians among the 
Germans? I consider them a separate nation, on one side related to the Rus- 
sians, on the other to the Dutch.” 

“These ethnographic conditions,” my friend replied for me, “are not quite 
settled by the savans.” 

“It is natural,” an old father remarked, “that the Germans should like to 
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augment their numbers, and reckon nations only distantly related as belongi 
to them. Strictly speaking, only the Tyrolesi, the Bavaresi, and the Austriaci, 
are considered Germans.” 

“Well, and you forget the Bohemi,” a third added; “ yet, at one time, there 
were heretics in Bohemia. Are there any Hussites there ?” 

“Not one; completely extirpated.” ' 

“ Heaven be praised! In Turin the schismatics have been helped to build a 
church.” 

The dishes went round again, and, with many a sigh, the glasses were filled 
and emptied. 

“ What an effect,” a tall, thin monk suddenly remarked from the other side 
of the table, “it must have produced among you when the Holy Father said, 
©The Germans, my beloved sons!’ Here it made the enemies of the Church 
mad, and in Germany it must have gladdened every heart.” 

“Tt produced an extraordinary effect,” my friend replied; “every one began 
asking were that the same man who blessed the banners of the Crociati ten 

ears “4 
. The plates were changed, a fresh course was handed round, and a pause, 
only interrupted by the rattle of the knives and forks, set in. At length, the 
prior began again : 

“‘ Heaven alone knows what will become of us! Formerly, Sardinia regarded 
herself as the bulwark against all heretical principles which tried to spread over 
the peninsula from France and Switzerland. For that reason she again opened 
the doors of the monasteries to the Jesuits. At the pressing request of Carlo 
Felice, the Pope, in 1838, declared Count Hubert of Savoy and Boniface of 
Savoy, Archbishop of Canterbury, saints. It might be believed that such a 
thing would produce eternal gratitude, and yet the impious men have forgotten 
all this. Even under the last king but one the Jews were obliged to wear yellow 
marks on their clothes, had their ghettos, and were not allowed to go out of 
nights. A just law, if ever there was one, for what can a Jew want at nights 
in Christian streets? Now they "seacage- palaces in Turin and Genoa! Is that 
allowed in any Christian state? Since 1849 the country has been swamped by 
the unrighteous, and every barrier removed. The censorship has been abolished, 
that necessary bridle, and the daily papers propagate every sort of calumny to 
be found in old chroniclers against the Pope, without punishment. Lastly, 
Sicardi’s law, which has affected us so terribly ——” 

At this name all the voices joined in a wild chorus of curses, threats, and 
complaints. At length a monk raised his voice above the rest : 

* But that is only a first step: it is only too clear what they intend. They 
want the secularisation of the bo ye—”’ : 

A new outburst of fury, and the monks collected in groups. The prior and 
some of the most respected of the monks began soothing the brethren. 

“The rock of Peter,” I heard a voice exclaim, “ will yet survive the gates of 
the Evil One.” 

“ Rome is the eternal city,” another shouted. 

“Rome,” my friend whispered to me, “is the Wandering Jew among cities: 
it can neither live nor die.” 


Still there is something decidedly strange about the state of religion in 
Sardinia, where our author describes a lithograph he saw in a shop window, 
round which crowds collected. A lovely woman, with dishevelled hair, 
was represented on a crucifix. ‘This figure was meant for “ crucified 
Italy.” Two nails were driven through the outstretched palms, and one 
through the feet, but the tops of the nails were three heads : the Emperor 
of Austria, the Pope, and the King of Naples—marvellous likenesses. As 
our author justly observes, ‘‘ What an anomalous and exceptional part is 
played by a country in which such a picture can be publicly displayed 
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without the police interfering. Would it be allowed in England? I 
doubt it, and yet a few paces further on I saw the portrait of Agesilao 
Milano.” 

But away with these gloomy warnings! the afternoon has arrived, and 
folk are peacefully walking to Aquasola. Let us go too. The Aquasola 
is a promenade, high above the city, on a broad terrace, whence a splendid 
sea-view can be enjoyed. Shady alleys form a square, and in the centre 
of a grass-plot a fountain dashes upwards from indi basin. Chairs are 
placed around as in the gardens of the Tuileries, but the ladies seated in 
them are generally more lovely than the Parisian. The military band 
plays, and you drink sherbets and eat ice beneath the shady trees in front 
of the cafés. There are many less pleasant ways of spending an after- 
noon. 

Urged by economical motives, M. Meissner looked out for a lodging in 
an albergo, and fell among thieves. Not only were the rooms so fully 
tenanted already that the busy inhabitants murdered sleep, but, when he 
determined on giving up his new quarters at once, mine host insisted on 
a month’s rent. They proceeded to the police, whom our author speaks 
of in the most laudatory terms, for the affair ended in his favour, and he 
recovered his watch, which had been abstracted during the night. Hence 
he was very glad to return to the Hotel de France, where he only suffered 
in his purse. But he found that the public library did not contain the 
information to procure which he had visited Genoa, and he therefore set 
sail for Sardinia, unjustly repeating, as he mounted the ship’s side, the old 
—, about Genoa, “ Hills without trees, sea without fish, men without 
aith.” 

We have lingered so long by the way through Piedmont that we have 
no space to accompany M. Meissner to the island. Any of our readers, 
therefore, who may feel inclined to follow his footsteps through a little- 
known country, we must recommend to the book itself, which will well 
repay perusal at the present moment, as furnishing a very faithful picture 
of Piedmont just prior to the lamentable war breaking out. When next 
we visit Piedmont on paper, it will probably be to chronicle mighty battles, 
recalling Marengo and Montenotte, and the progress of the third Napo- 
leon, who, while striving to revive the memories of his great uncle, may 
possibly follow too closely in his footsteps. If so, the fate of Piedmont 
may be safely predicted; and should it eventually become a French pre- 
fecture, it may be years ere we can describe in these pages our own 
peregrinations through the valley of the Sesia. 
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THE HIDDEN PATHWAY. 


BEYOND VISION.—II. 
By Epwarp P. Rowse tu. 


WE confess to being puzzled at the narrative of Balaam and his ass. 
We speak in a spirit neither of doubt nor irreverence. We firmly believe 
while we greatly marvel, and we are assured of the existence of holy truth 
under appearances ‘‘ hard to be understood.” The absence of surprise on 
the part of Balaam, in the first place, strikes us as exceedingly remark- 
able. Instead of starting back at the horrible phenomenon of the ass ad- 
dressing him, Balaam seems to listen with perfect composure, and answers 
the inquiry made by the animal without the least manifestation of alarm 
or amazement. Then the apparent inadequacy of the object to the call- 
ing forth a miracle cannot but be noted. If not prohibited by the sacred 
character of the narrative, we should say that the purpose really seemed 
to be to bewilder Balaam. The ass seeks to draw Balaam into a confession 
of haste or folly, and implies that she has been harshly treated. And here 
her part ends. She says no more, and we do not see any object served 
by her having, against all the laws of nature, been enabled to say thus 
much. But the concluding feature of the record is the most unintelligible. 
The angel reproaches Balaam with his cruelty to the ass. Now, as 
Balaam had not been permitted to see the impediment in the path, how © 
could he be chargeable with stupidity or cruelty in not acquiescing in the 
animal’s avoidance of it? The ass, without any motive, it seemed, but 
through mere caprice, had resolutely turned from the road and gone into 
a field, a proceeding which might well draw from Balaam the disapproval 
of a blow from his staff. Presently, worse than this, the ass deliberately 
crushed Balaam’s foot against a wall, and the indignant and groaning 
rider naturally brought the cudgel again into play. The ass saw the 
angel and the drawn sword, but the dread spectacle was hidden from 
Balaam, and, being unseen by him, he was, of course, unaffected by it. 
What, then, we repeat, was there in the conduct of Balaam which justified 
surprise or accusation of cruelty? He was kept in ignorance, and yet 
reproached for actions which owed their commission to that ignorance 
alone. Directly his eyes were opened, and he saw the angel, he “ bowed 
down his head and fell fat on his face.” 

We are content to take the narrative as it stands. We have no mis- 
giving. We believe every word of it, and have no doubt as to its setting 
forth truth. For it is part of the Bible, and the Bible can be proved to 
be true, and we feel it to be true. As a portion of the Bible, we accept 
it at once. The narrative is not against reason though it may be beyond 
it. There is no ground why we should not observe its singularities. We 
may be struck by them and yet not turn away; we may be surprised and 
yet not be incredulous. 

Would it not be better, friend reader, so to treat many most strange 
and incomprehensible things in Holy Writ? We know how those 
strange and incomprehensible things are generally dealt with in the 
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ulpit. They are made wonderfully clear, — simple. But 
Pow? Why, by monstrous processes of straining and refining, investin 
words with meanings which they bear in no other place, adding a worl 
here and subtracting one there, toning down this expression and heighten- 
ing that, and finally laying on the backs of translators any shadow of 
difficulty which may yet linger. Are we convinced by this process ? 
Do we not feel, in all ise! =. that if the other side were to be heard, the 
reverend gentleman’s argument would lie prostrate in dust? Yes; who 
has not listened to many an elaborate, hair-splitting sermon, wherein 
some palpable inconsistency has been got over only by a disingenuous and 
evasive explanation, safe simply from exposure because coming from a 
riest, and that priest high uplifted in the glory of a pulpit ? How much 
tter to throw down the gauntlet at once. “ It is utterly unintelligible, 
but it is perfectly true. I am defenceless against your human reasoning, 
I am impregnable in that I = my belief where falsehood cannot be.” 

If there be difficulties in the narrative of Balaam and his ass, they are 
far below the startling singularity of the circumstance to which we now 
invite attention. ** The Hidden Pathway,” which we have written as the 
heading of this paper, is Death. That final journey, how many minds 
have pondered it, which now have learnt the mystery and penetrated the 
veil. It is not upon the religious aspect of the question we desire to 
dwell. The eternal bliss or misery of the soul is not our subject. We 
want simply to cast thought upon the questions—what it is to die, what 
are the sensations of dying, and what is the immediate change which 
ensues at death. 

And now there comes into our mind the remarkable circumstance to 
which we have alluded. If we wish to learn respecting a journey, we 
turn naturally to those who have been that journey. But who, since the 
world began, has been the journey of death and has returned? Reader, 
there was a dead man carried out to burial, the son of a widow. The 
soul was summoned back to that dead man, and he arose, and again 
walked the earth. There was a ruler’s daughter whom death had taken, 
but the prey was recovered and life restored. There was a man who had 
been four days dead, who was corrupting in a tomb, but the decaying 
flesh and mouldering bone became agaiu sound and firm, and the spirit 
was reinstalled in the renovated tenement. How living men and women 
must have crowded round these returned travellers from the terrible 
journey! We find that they did so; we find that the fame of these 
miracles went mightily abroad, and vast was the commotion excited. 
The “‘ great secret’’ was then as now “a great secret.” Men longed for 
certainty. They were wearied with speculation, and yearned for the 
truth. What had death proved? Had there been pain when the eye 
closed and the heart stopped? What had followed? Sleep? Or new 
life beyond the blue skies? Had thunder roared and lightoing flashed, 
or had the deep calm of a summer night enfolded the spirit when the 
frame yielded and sank ? Had terror been busy, or had peace passing all 
understanding opened wide its arms? Or had there been night—deep 
night, absolute, profound ? 

That these questions were put incessantly and importunately, we may 
be sure. And what were the answers ? 

We have not the smallest or slightest record. We have full and 
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minute accounts of almost every material circumstance since the world 
began ; we have not the slightest vestige of the description given by 
these ishers of the grave of the unseen land which they had 
visited. In the sense of mystery, death’s sting is still powerful to us, 
and the grave’s a still secure. 

However we view this subject, we find ourselves in a maze of thought. 
The idea suggests itself, as it was foreknown that these persons would be 
made subjects of miracle, and would be restored to the world, did death, 
in the ordi sense, really ensue, and may not torpor, by divine com- 
mand, have taken the seat, and, so to speak, assumed the office of death? 
The words spoken at the raising the ruler’s daughter, “ She is not dead, 
but sleepeth,” would seem to favour this view, as regards that particular 
case. And though we find the announcement to have been treated with 
derision, the appearance of death probably being indisputable, yet such 
appearance may not have positively proved death, and thus literally the 
maiden may have only fallen into a death-like. slumber. But, besides 
that if these persons had not really been dead they would not truly have 
been brought to life, and thus there would have been sent abroad some- 
thing of a false impression (an idea not to be dwelt upon for an instant), 
the suggestion that only torpor and not death had occurred, is open to 
another and more serious objection. It is utterly impossible to suppose 
but that, although we have not the faintest record of their answer, yet 
these persons did furnish some account of what had befallen them when 
death (as it had been concluded) had set in. And if the eager inquirers 
thronging round them, fully believing them to have been raised from 
the dead, had heard as the narrative of the results of death only the cha- 
racteristics of torpor—utter insensibility, like unto extinction—what a 
terrible blow would have been dealt, and felt in that and all after ages, 
against the great doctrine of the immortality of the soul. 

But, on the other hand, if these persons really did pass through the 
dark valley, either to the darker abyss beyond, or the glorious high 
mountain on which rests the effulgence from the eternal throne, then our 
difficulty even increases. Here was sufficient to upset the whole system 
of the world. Faith was at an end, here was proof. Here were persons 
who had been out to see and hear, and had seen and heard, and had 
returned to bear testimony. Mystery was no longer. The blue curtain 
of the heavens had been torn aside, the veil over hell’s ghastly terrors 
had been violently withdrawn. All three persons saved or all lost, or 
= saved and part lost ; still, more or less information could be doubt- 
ess afforded both of the bright land and the dark land beyond the grave. 
What wonderful influence might be exerted over the men and women of 
all ages yet to come, by the tidings brought and revealed by those who 
had actually journeyed along the hidden pathway, and had been witnesses 
of the things beyond human vision ! 

Another point suggestive of curious though not irreverent thought, 
occurs in regard to the results to these persons themselves from there 
being granted to them a second life. Suppose that in any one case the 
moral tenor of the first life differed from that of the second, what must 
have been the final fate? Did death, at the end of the first life, bring 
judgment, or did sentence go forth on the character of the two lives, and 
so the second death herald the final decree? 
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But the main difficulty is the absence of the answers. Had there been 
handed down to us what these persons related as having been revealed to 
them in the unseen world, we might have pondered their narratives, and 
formed our conclusions. But that we should possess no record at all 
peennes them beyond that they died and were restored to life—that 
information beyond all description interesting should have been in pos- 
session of certain men of that day, amongst them, doubtless, many wise, 
learned, gifted, and inquiring men, and yet that not the smallest iota of 
such information should have reached after generations—strikes us as a 
mystery which we are almost afraid to ponder, so does it baffle thought 
and weary the wishful but bewildered intellect. 

Whatever, then, fell from the lips of the prizes which the Master-hand 
had plucked from the grave has not affected or influenced us. We are 
in precisely the position which the whole tenor of Scripture assigns to the 
inhabitants of this world—the position of expectants. ‘The secret explored 
by Lazarus, by the widow’s son, and by the ruler’s daughter, whether 
revealed by them or not to the men of that day, has never descended to 
us. Death is still an impenetrable mystery to the living. We yet 
wait. 

But, though knowledge be unattainable, thought will be busy. When 
the heart stops and the breath ceases, what ensues? Many are the nar- 
ratives of death-beds. Stories of men literally flying from death, de- 
claring that they would not die; records, again, of those who have 
seemed to sink gladly into an angel’s arms rather than to be encircled 
rudely by an executioner’s—we have plenty of accounts of the cireum- 
stances preceding death, but none of death itself, for the dead never 
speak again to the living. Soul and body separate. That must be the 
ease. The body really dies, and dies instantaneously. So long as the 
functions can proceed in the smallest degree, the man is alive, and is as 
completely on this side the unknown world as the most vigorous of his 
race. There cannot be any gradual departure of the soul. It is impos- 
sible to entertain the idea of a spirit partly in this world and partly in the 
next. In this instant of time the soul is perfectly here, in the next its 

journey has been commenced and ended. 

All that ensues until the actual departure we can, without difficulty, 
conceive. We can understand the frequent call for light. The bodily 
eye is dim and the sense is feeble. We can understand the low moan, 
for the sense of weakness must be intolerable. Hope and fear are also 
doubtless present, according as there may be light or darkness on the 
road, but we should think that in the last moments, when scarce a vesti 
of the mental powers remain, although the Soul still continues in the 
body, no strong emotion of any kind can possibly be felt. 

The light which has faded from this world, where does it next shine ? 
The whisper “ come!” has been obeyed, and the soul is free. The body 
is dead, the brain is dead, and the intellectual faculties which the brain 
undoubtedly contained, is dead; but the spirit, the life, is simply passed 
elsewhere. 

There is overwhelming difficulty in imagining the soul in action and 
yet free from the body. We are accustomed to think of angels and arch- 
angels as having bodies, and the idea of a spirit which has inhabited this 
tabernacle of ours possessing active life apart from that tabernacle, eludes 
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the mental grasp. And besides that it is impossible to realise the slightest 
notion of the character of existence which could be held by the soul when 
separated from the body, the idea appears to us somewhat inconsistent 
with the ag likely to be assigned to spirits from this world in the world 


above. We can imagine the one Supreme Being alone as being simply 
a spirit. That is the great and awful distinction between the Creator 
alte created. The created must have substance, and either in earth 


or heaven must be subject to the laws of space, but no space holds the 
One Overruling Spirit. It is His inexpressibly awful prerogative to be 
over all, in all, Se through all. 

But, if we form the conclusion that the soul cannot exist without the 
body, how can we believe its immortality, seeing that the body unques- 
tionably dies, and is laid in the dust? In the parable of the rich man 
and the beggar, the rich man is spoken of as being in hell and the 
beggar in Abraham’s bosom, whither he had been carried by the angels. 
And the rich man is represented as having “lifted up his eyes,” and seen 
Lazarus “ afar off, in Abraham's bosom.” Now, in this parable there is 
strong implication of the | being with the soul in the other world 
immediately after death, and if we could receive this idea, our difficulty 
would cease. But we cannot receive it. For, inasmuch as we know 
that the body does not accompany the soul, it would be against reason to 
believe it to be with the spirit in the unseen land. It could not be in 
the grave and also in heaven or in hell. It would be impossible. 
Therefore, the inquiry arises, can we, without straining, put any differ- 
ent interpretation on this aaa | of the parable to that which we may 
not adopt, because inconsistent with our positive knowledge ? 

Where all can be but conjecture, may not the following thought be 
worthy of attention? We know the partial operation of the mind in 
dreams. Sights are seen, words are heard and spoken, actions are per- 
formed, with wonderful distinctness, and pleasure or pain is present ac- 
cording to the health and comfort, mental and bodily, of the dreamer. 
May not something analogous to this ensue when the soul has quitted 
the body—may it not dream? The body moulders in this world, the 
spirit may be preserved in a vast storehouse of spirits, with its existence 
folded, so to speak, wrapped in slumber, but yet that slumber being in- 
terwoven with visions of mighty things around. If this be so, then may 
the waiting soul still be apparently united to the body, and be conscious 
seemingly through the bodily senses. Bright, and happy, and glorious 
may be its dreams, there may be a flood of light around them, or all may 
be storm and darkness, terror and apprehension. Finally, the morning 
will break, the tabernacles of flesh will again arise, and from their long 
slumber the spirits will wake. Reunited to the body, they will present 
themselves at the throne, and the end will come. 

Yes, after all, it may be but sleep which causes the head to bow and 
the pulse to fail. It creeps on, little by littlkeh—it deepens—darkness 
spreads around—“ more light, more light!” But it will not be shaken 
off. The coil of slumber tightens, it is resistless, the eye will close, the 
light seems to fade, the grasp upon outer things relaxes. Peace, peace ! 
‘the eye reopens for a moment, and once more the world is present to it. 
It again closes—the hand falls. What was that ?—a sigh! You bend 
the ear——hush ! hush!—he sleeps—and dreams. 
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EVALLA. 


By W. Bemsy Bateman. 


XV. 


SILENT TIM. 


And Honour sinks where Commerce long prevails. 
GoLpsmitTn’s Traveller. 


TxHE reception which Alfred Helmet had experienced from the 
“gentlemen”’ existent in the region of “ Things” had so utterly con- 
founded his intellects, for the time being, that he gave himself up to 
the powdered footman in Belgrave-square, totally forgetful how he hhad 
left his friend Willie Wilders behind. They had agreed to meet at the 
Old Hummums, in Covent-garden, and make it their head-quarters ; so, 
finding that Alfred did not return, Willie paid the bill for the refresh- 
ment he had taken, and was about to start westward, when Billy 
Chuckle entered, and gave him a boisterous welcome. 

“ Sir,”’ he said, “I see you’ve an eye for the ‘comfortable ;’ you've 
found the commercial room by instinct. Gents all, a friend of mine !” 

And while he was thus, as it were, installed, and two or three men 
who were busy writing, and opening bags, and reading letters, aud ex- 
amining samples, and pondering over parcels, looked up, and acknow- 
ledged his existence by a condescending nod, Wilders began to gaze 
round him, and observe what he had not cared before to notice. It was 
a large well-lighted room, warmed by a blazing fire in a gigantic grate, 
and the old oaken wainscot gleamed richly with a subdued. but mellow 
lustre. There were all sorts of snug contrivances for ease and con- 
venience : ledges by the chimney corner to support commercial grog ; 
out-of-the-way nooks to hold commercial luggage ; nails, whereon were 
appended commercial whips, and pegs that supported commercial hats, 
comforters, and great-coats, with trade written in every button. How 
many hundred years before the hotel had got “in” there, was unknown 
even to the oldest inhabitant, but one thing was quite evident, that like 
Sterne’s starling, it could never “get out!’’ So hemmed in by the 
brick and mortar and stone of the great city was Billy Chuckle’s town 
residence, that a refractory patient at a lunatic asylum could not have 
been tied down more tightly. It was only to be found up a narrow 
turning, which led into au impossible passage, which was rendered 
odorous by an adjacent churchyard, and bemoaned by perpetual organs. 
Half way down the alley was an eating-house that lived in a tepid 
atmosphere of its own, and steamed with the Arabian perfume of con- 
tinual greens. There was a market close by where the dead cabbage- 
stalks lay in state, but were never buried, There was a wine merchant's 
office beside the churchyard, and the vaults adjoined—all spirits on one 
side, all clay on the other; but the spirits never moistened the clay, 
though the clay sometimes cast a damper on the spirits. A dozen 
churches, where somebody regularly preached, and where nobody as 
regularly went to listen, had spires tall enough to gaze down, and catch 
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a muggy glimpse of Billy Chuckle’s hotel; but otherwise, from the 
realms below, and to a mere mortal observer, there was no outward and 
visible sign, except a swinging door, above which was a gas illumination 
of the name Dasps. 

Classical in its brevity ! 

Not that there was a Dabbs; not that there had been a Dabbs for a 
century or more; but because it was an established rule that every suc- 
cessive landlord became a Dabbs, just as the lucky espouser of a fortune 
takes the name of the heiress. And a very cozy place was Dabbs’s when 

ou found your way there, for a commercial travelling gentleman who 
‘ners at hotels eleven months in the year cannot afford to be uncomfort- 
able. He must take his ease at his inn. ° 

With the air of one who felt called upon to do the honours, Billy 
Chuckle rang the bell, and the waiter appeared. He was a lean little 
man, dressed in black; black worn coat, black worn waistcoat, black 
knee-breeches, and well-blacked shoes, with buckles. He wore a brown 
wig; and his features were pimply in their general effect, as if he sacri- 
ficed in secret to the god Bacchus, and was thus rewarded for his 
sanctity. 

Stepping silently up, he received the order : 

“ Two hot whisky with.” 

A slight jerk downwards from the front curl of the wig was his reply; 
and he moved away as silently as he had entered. 

“* Wonderful man, ¢hat!” said Billy Chuckle, when the waiter had 
gone. “ Knows everything; sees everything; never says anything. 
He came here in corduroys, fifty years ago, to sweep the bar out, and 
has never been outside the door since. Rose from one thing to another, 
till he became head-waiter.” 

** Never been out of this place for fifty years !” exclaimed Wilders, in- 
voluntarily, who could scarcely believe that humanity could live or 
breathe a month away from woodland and fell. 

‘“‘'True,’’ answered Billy Chuckle. “He was going to be married 
once, but he found it involved leaving the room in business hours, so he 
gave it up; and the lady brought an action, got forty pounds damages, 
and married a plasterer.”’ 

At that moment the little man came gliding in through the green 
baize door, placed two smoking glasses of hot toddy before them, and as 
noiselessly withdrew. 

“ Wonderful memory, too,” said the commercial Billy, continuing his 
discourse ; “a friend of mine left here—took the foreign department— 
away twenty years—came back—thought he’d dine at old place—ap- 

rance quite altered—smooth face when he went; when he returned, 
all beard like a bad oyster. What do you think Tim said to him ?” 

“ Can't guess,” replied Wilders, interested in spite of himself. 

“Why, said Tim to the under-waiter, ‘ This gentleman takes stale 
bread ;’ and he handed it just as if his customer had left the day before. 
Now, that’s what J call genius.”’ : 

The philosophic mind of Wilders began to dream. So there really 
were other studies besides Kant—other worlds of thought and action, 
and, above all, of humanity, to which he had never given attention, and 
the wheels of which yet rolled on and around him as inexorably as the 
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car of Fate! Billy Chuckle’s remarks seemed to invest the room, and 
everything around, with a halo of antiquity which was congenial to his 
taste. It was not The Willows, but something in the bright oak walls 
suggested that choice spirits had mingled there ere now. 

“Friend got through his business to-day ?” asked Billy, sipping the 
whisky-toddy with great satisfaction. No metaphysical disquisitions 
ever troubled Aim. 

“ He went to the Stock Exchange,’’ answered Wilders, “and I wonder 
he has not returned here; but no doubt I shall find him at the other 
end of the town,” 

* Who’s his man of business ?” 

“ He went to see Mr, Spankie, of the firm of-——” 

“J know,” said Billy Chuckle; ‘ ‘ Spick-and-Span-kie,’ they call 
him.” 

“ Do you know him ?” inquired Wilders. 

“Very little,” was the reply. “Do you want to learn anything 
more P”’ 

As Willie Wilders did not give vent to a negative, but, on the con- 
trary, seemed desirous of information, Billy Chuckle put his finger to his 
lip, rose, rang the bell, and sat down again, merely ejaculating the re- 
quest, “‘ Don’t seem to listen !” 

The red face and the knee-breeches came up to the surface, as if the 
spring had been touched of a jack-in-the-box. A motion of the head 
brought him to their side. 

“ Tim,”’ said Billy Chuckle. Tim looked at him, and then bent his 
head to listen. ‘‘ You know Spankie, on the Stock Exchange ?” 

‘¢ Spick-and-Span-kie ?” asked Tim, laconically. 

“Yes.” 

A jerk of the front curl of the wig. 

« What’s he doing !” 

Wilders looked straight into the fire, with an air of abstracted in- 
difference. 

“Deep in mines,” said silent Tim; “was a bear—is a bull—vwill 
‘Hot with?’ yessir.” 

‘Don’t be impatient,” whispered Billy to Wilders, “ and you'll hear 
all that is to be heard ;” for Tim had suddenly hurried off to obey an 
order. Having executed this command in his usual silent mood, he 
returned. 

“ Rich ?” said Billy Chuckle, as if there had been no interruption. 

Silent ‘Tim shrugged his shoulders, took the napkin from his arm, 
and swept from the table an imaginary crumb, but gave no other 
answer. 

“ Safe ?’’ said Billy, almost in Tim’s ear, and in so low a tone that it 
only just reached the ear of Wilders. 

Silent Tim stopped short, lifted his wig, replaced it (leaving it rather 
on one side), drew back somewhat from the table, and then, by way of 
answer, levelled his arm in the shape of a balance, and began moving 
first one end uppermost, and then the other, and at last stood sig- 
nificantly with one scale slightly, but not much, inelined downward. 
Then he swept away another imaginary crumb, and disappeared. 

At this juncture preparations commenced for the commercial dinner, 
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and the travelling gentlemen shut up their writing-cases with alacrity, 
and sat down to table with great apparent appetite. They gave a 
unanimous invitation to Wilders to join them, but pleading his previous 
engagement, he declined. Conversation soon became animated on the 
subject of markets of every kind in every quarter of the globe. 

The travelling gentleman in the lace line cleaned his fork while he 
talked by the summary process of running it through and through the 
tablecloth. A commercial gentleman in the Manchester line applied Ais 
fork to the purposes of a toothpick. A commercial gentleman in some 
American line practised spitting at a particular nob of coal in the grate, 
and seemed to derive great relief from the rapidity and success with 
which he hit it five-and-twenty times running. And a commercial 

ntleman in the wood trade, who was a little gloomy in consideration 
of all his children having the hooping-cough, grew gay and pleasant 
at the consoling reflection that though his children were worse, yet 
battens were “ better ;” if his spirits were down, timber was “up;” if 
his earnest-hearted wife in all her struggling sorrow was lower, yet 
mahogany was higher! What were human affections when the mighty 
interests of trade were in the balance? There are different forms of 
philosophy. This is the commercial phase! 

Wilders again rose to depart ; Billy Chuckle’s final words being, “ I 
think we bowled out the old boy in the railway to-day !” 

And so he stood at last in the City, in the open air, beneath the 
gleaming gas-light. 

Much of the bustle of the day was past and gone. Many of the sons 
of toil had left the scene of their labour. The wild uproar of a few 
hours before had subsided, not into stillness, but into sounds, dull, irre- 

ular, and fitful. The tide of life had rolled away. And in strange 
~ old houses, where gigantic schemes were brought into being, and 
sent floating on the sea of folly or fortune,—where secret councils took 
place, whose results shook dynasties, and made monarchs tremble,— 
where the dirty, the inky, the proud, the unprincipled, the mean, and 
the treacherous worked, worked, worked on, daily and for ever,—there 
was only left now the miserable, musty, old housekeeper, sewing in an 
attic, and waiting for the monotonous morrow, when the God of Gold 
should awake again ! 

When he should arise once more from his feverish couch ! 

Dread deity! almighty ruler of the creature man—man, who has 
defied all other deities, who has trampled with profane foot the penetralia 
of the holiest temples, who has disdained to bend his knee before the 
most sacred altar, who would laugh at Jove’s thunderbolts as playthings, 
who walks iron-shod over a world—here hast thou found, O man! 
deity worthy of thy worship ! 

And the great God of Gold strides on, and who does not bow down? 
Little reck the disciples of his faith, over whom their J uggernaut car may 
ride! Small the account of the widow and the orphan, the ruined and 
the lost, the deceived and the broken-hearted, the betrayed and the 
undone! The triumphal car is of gold, the throne whereto it leads is 
gold. Prepare, then, golden sacrifices, such as youth, and truth, and 
love, and all those glories that bent in rainbow span about the heart, 
render the possession of life a beautiful thing. Cast them in the path 
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of the God! Pour such libation! Let it stean: ap to the skies, that 
immortal incense! Let all that is noble prostrate itself in the way! 
Where Willie Wilders stands, there is no God but God, and that God is 
Gold! 

On arriving at the Hummums he found Alfred Helmet, who had 
waited dinner, talking to a stately gentleman in a blue coat with brass 
buttons, and a buff waistcoat, who was of very courtly demeanour. 
And who should it be but the old gentleman they met in the railway 
during their journey up to town. His manner was entirely altered 
now, and was even feminine in its softness. 

“ I think,” he said (nearly in echo of Billy Chuckle’s words), “we set 
that commercial fellow right to-day.” 

Helmet had little to tell, except that he had arranged his business 
matters, and that Mr. Spankie had advised him not to keep the election 
money idle in the hands of his bankers, but to place it out at interest, 
where it was available at a moment’s notice. Accordingly, it had been 
decided that a couple of thousand pounds should be lodged “ on call” at 
five per cent. with the bill discounters, brokers, money-lenders, and mil- 
lionnaires, Messrs. Underhand, Chapfall, and Chouse, who were great 
friends of Mr. Spick-and-Spankie. 

The old gentleman made himself very agreeable that evening; and 
when he left, exactly as the clock struck eleven, they found on inquiry 
that he had dined there from time immemorial, at the same hour, in the 
same costume; that no one knew his name or address, and that as 
he always occupied the same place in the coffee-room his sole identity 
consisted in the cognomen acquired from his chosen and favourite seat. 

He was called “‘ The Gentleman inside the Screen !” 


XVI. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A DAY. 


PEACEFULLY, amid the pleasant country, slept the hamlet of Eversley. 
And voiceless, and without a sound, slumbered the farm of Oak Hollow. 
The moon, less resplendent than at harvest-time, had dimmed its waning 
horn. The stars, that had shone more brightly for a short space after its 
decline, now, in their turn, began to pale, and the dark hair of Night was 
grizzled with the faintest tinge of grey. One thin streak of blood-red hue 
lifted silently and imperceptibly, along the extreme edge of the eastern 
horizon, out of the black mass of broken cloud and rugged landscape. It 
was the herald of the dawn. 

But the owl still glared from the old turret-top, and the night-hawk 
was yet abroad; and the fox was lurking round the hen-house, and the 
stable-born cat was watching the dovecot; and the dawn was at hand, 
but not risen, when, borne upon the fitful air, came a rushing sound—a 
sense of something approaching without noise, or only with such noise as 
accompanies the arrow in its flight. It came across the stubble-fields, 
where corn had lately been ; where the partridge and pheasant couched 
in the half-cut clover; over ditches, where the ploughboy speared un- 
happy eels; through hedges, whence the startled blackbird and thrush 
fled fearfully away. 
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Onward it came—a reckless horseman, surrounded by the steam and 
covered with the foam of haste! 

Studiously avoiding road or lane where iron-shod hoofs might clatter, 
and plunging through the meadow, where the soft soil gave no echo back, 
came the wanderer of the night. 

Ere the cock crew the dawn of day the steed was in its stall—ere the 
crimson line of light illumined the oak and the beech the rider was gone! 

* * * ~ * * 



























It was to be a busy day, so Nannette was alert at an early hour, and 
so was all the household. The hall was full of packed trunks, and all 
those multitudinous boxes which ladies find indispensable for even the 
shortest march. Dear, thoughtful, consistent creatures! where should 
we be if they did not “put us to rights?” Howcarefully they pack our 
skates for India, and forget our flannel-jackets when we are bound to 
the frigid zone! And if we remonstrate at discovering the fact that 
everything is there which is no¢ wanted, with what grace do the injured 
fair bewail their wrongs! A woman’s delight is a grievance. Make her 
a martyr, and she is ti Nannette, who disliked rising early, dis- 
charged her indignation upon Sammy Sloe, who was undeniably sleepy 
from the effects of ale and cakes, and late hours at the fair the night 
before. 

“ Now,”’ she said, “ comme vous étes paresseux, par exemple! Why 
do you not cord the boxes, and fetch the cards of address, and find the 
nails, and bring the hammer, and fasten up everything ?” 

** Well,” replied Sam, looking up with a stare, “ that ain’t enough to 
do at a time, is it? Can’t you think of anything more while you are 
about it ?” 

“ How men are horrid !” ejaculated Nannette—* how men are ingrats ! 
Did not Mark press me to go with him to the fair? and——” 

** Yes,” said Sam, “he’s always pressing yer—a good deal too much. 
I’ve heerd o’ pressed beef, and linen in a press; and honest fellers as was 
pressed for the navy, but pressed young lady’s-maid had better look out 
for herself, or she may be pressed once too often !” 

Nannette drew herself up, and was about to retort, but a summons 
from the sleeping apartments shortened the colloquy, and she hastened 
to assist the toilette of her mistress. 

When she came down to the stone hall again, she found Sammy Sloe 
standing by the chimney-corner in a state of bewilderment, as his opened 
eyes and distended mouth betokened. THe sidled up to Nannette, and 
said, “ There’s summut the matter wi’ the roan !” 

“What! the master’s favourite horse?” she inquired; for their 
quarrels were harmless enough in reality, and she was always ready to 
compound her imaginary grievances. 

“ He’s clean,” said Sam, almost whispering, “ but he’s all of a muck 
sweat. He couldn’t a been worse if he’d been ridden fifty miles !” 

There was no time to hear more. The hour of departure had arrived. 

Mrs. Castelmaine stepped into the carriage, followed by Lilian Rivers, 
and Nannette resolved herself into the rumble. So they rolled away. 

About two hours after Mr. Castelmaine called for the roan, mounted 
it, and at walking pace proceeded thoughtfully and slowly to The Wil- 
lows. He reached the gate, passed the weedy lawn, rang the great hall 
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bell, and was abandoning himself to the good offices of the prim, but 
kind-hearted, Mrs. Maple (Willie Wilders’s housekeeper), when sudden! 
something attracted his attention, and he stopped beside his steed, 

his hand caressingly over its head and neck. Calmly as he had 
ridden it, the animal was sweating at every pore ; its knees trembled 
beneath it ; its eyes looked sad, as if its proud heart were broken. It 
turned towards him fondly, though it staggered in the act, licked his 
hand several times, and then, with a dim, appealing look, sank down on 
the threshold—and died. 

Mr. Castelmaine gave one grievous glance at the favourite he had lost, 
and then, without deigning a word, he sought his apartment—with 
what regrets or presentiments none could tell. It was his taciturn 
habit to conceal his thoughts. He slept that night in the wing of the 
house apportioned to Alfred - Helmet, in the room of the Broken 
Mirror. 

* * * * * 

It was not the nature of D’Arcy Livermore to sit long unmoved amid 
the ruins of any Carthage. His mercurial disposition soon overcame 
the surprise of the accident, and he was not so overwhelmed by the loss 
of his pocket-book as to give way to any violent emotions of grief. The 
first thing he did was to light another cigar, and, with this aid to reflec- 
tion, he began to consider, and to arrange his movements—that is to 
say, as well as anything can be arranged, when darkness prevails, and 
two restive horses are rending the air with their impatient cries, and a 
carriage is there with broken axles, and a servant bemoaning a damaged 
rib. Rattle gave vent to his lamentations in true servitorial style, and 
was waited on by his master, as if their positions were reversed. Ser- 
vants don’t find such a chance every day, but when they do they make 
the most of it. D’Arcy, therefore, was compelled to do his own work for 
the nonce, and he set about it as an English gentleman does who has a 
brave heart and a strong hand, and a will that is too thorough-bred to 
yield to anything while life still streams warmly through the veins. His 
next effort, after lighting the cigar, was to attempt to re-light the lamps, 
but the fusees afforded no aid; the lamps were smashed beyond redemp- 
tion, the entanglement of the harness was too knotty a subject to be un- 
ravelled at any other time than broad daylight, so at last he was com- 
pelled, as a shipwrecked sailor betaking himself to the raft, to sit down 
in spite of himself upon the wreck of the broken dog-cart. 

Then the truth made itself evident that Rattle the groom had certain 
prejudices about being in the dark, and connected the night with super- 
natural ‘appearances, having a tradition in his family of some grand-aunt, 
who was wont, since her decease, to exhibit herself at unseasonable hours 
in her bedgown, upon each of which events some direful catastrophe 
had declared itself, such as the mangle breaking down, or the kitchen 
chimney catching fire. He even enlivened the time with a minute 
account of a conflagration, in which a widow and six children were 
burnt to ashes, owing to the spark from a cigar. But when D’Arc 
gave him one, he lit it, and said the coroner subsequently found it Acci- 
dental Death. 

Has it ever happened to you, reader, to find yourself suddenly in such 
a strait, and in the night-time ? If so, you will remember what strange 
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ts crossed you, dim and phantom-like. Then, though still awake, 
the spirit wanders in the realm of Dream. Confused images floated 
over D’Arcy’s mind: reminiscences of pleasant hours at Eversley—of 
the Blue Boar and underdone beef—of the hospitality of Oak Hollow— 
of its beautiful mistress—of its lovely guest. 

Then came a loud snore from Rattle ever and anon to wake him up ; 
and the wind moaned through the trees like a distant sea over a pebbled 
beach, and the mice and rats squeaked in the haystacks, and the rooks 
were querulous in their nests; and at length, after one longer doze than 
ordinary, just as morning dawned, came the sound of a footstep. Cat- 
like, it was close as soon as heard. 

“‘S’help me!” said a voice, “here’s a shmash !” 

“ Yes,” said Rattle; “pretty well, ain’t it ?”’ 

It was a little Jew figure, with a pack on his back. 

“‘Why don’t you come out ?” said the Hebrew voice. 

“T never shall come out this week,” said Rattle (who was a great 
student of that talented publication the Penny Whistle); ‘my circula- 
tion is stopped ; my present number is nothing but cuts; I’m a ruin!” 

D'Arcy sat smoking his cigar on a trunk, gloomy and indifferent. 

“ Was it after dinner ?” asked the Jew, with a knowing leer, though 
he looked as if in his hungry aspect he had never known a dinner in his 
life. 

“No,” answered Rattle, “ we started fair; we went asright as a trivet 
the first stage, we took a slight refreshment, we druv round the corner, 
and we are here !” 

“ Started from where ?”’ said the new comer. 

“From Eversley,” replied Rattle. “ Slow place—all pigs and poultry, 
tripe and tom cats. I know’d no good would come of it.” 

‘ Eversley !”’ muttered the Jew to himself, in an inaudible whisper. 

“Yes; you see,” said Rattle, who thought from his master’s silence 
that he was asleep, and who gave vent to his loquacity without reserve in 
consequence, “‘ I’ve seen some service! Afore Lord Fitz Doodle took a 
dislike to the English climate, and was so overcome by low people calling 
on him—tailors, and such-like—that he went to Florence, I learnt what 
a cab was. We were painted pale blue, silver harness, high-stepping 
mare; and I must say all my toggery was correct. Well, if I didn’t 
know the way from our club to Brompton at three in the morning, and 
if the mare didn’t do the distance there and back to the stable when she 
was fast asleep, why it’s a pity.” 

The Jew had sat himself down on his pack, and was carefully 
— everything around. 

“We had a spill or two here and there,” continued Rattle, with an 
off-hand rakish air of indifference ; “just a shaft, or an iron step, or our 
silver wheel-boxes bowled out or bowled in by a ’bus; but it never came 
to a collar-bone.” 

“Yesh, yesh! Ah, ah!” said the Jew. 

“Then the Honourable Plantagenet Clipper took me out with him to 
sea in that fast-sailing schooner the Wizard of the Waters, eighty tons 
burden; six hands. But I never could keep my legs; and what with 
running into brigs, and out o’ reckoning, and nearly giving up the ghost, 
and always giving up my breakfast, I thought that then I know’d the 
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worst. But this here spill is worsest of all; it’s a spill of the whole boil- 
ing. I can’t think how the mare came to do it.” 

“ That’sh not difficult to see,” replied the Jew. ‘“It’sh morning now ; 
the old yew-tree has fallen across the road—the one that was’h sh’truck 
with lightning.” 

On inspection, Rattle found the trunk of a tree placed either by acci- 
dent or design exactly across the road. It was almost impossible to 
believe that it was intentional. Still this was the impediment that had 
upset the mare, and the cause of the accident was evident enough ; 
though whether chance was the motive influence seemed doubtful. 

“Tt’sh a bad chance!” said the Jew, after a pause. 

“No chance at all!” said D’Arcy, unexpectedly entering into the 
conversation ; ‘if it had been an accident I should not have been robbed 
at that particular moment. I left Eversley in the evening; my route 
must either have been guessed, which is improbable, or have Tide nown, 
which was easy enough ; if it were known, it must have been by some one 
on the spot. Now who could have known it, and who do you think likely 
to have profited by the knowledge?”’ 

“You was’h robbed?” asked the Jew. 

“‘ Before I could move,” replied D’Arcy; “ or 1“ 

“¢ How mush ?” 

“ About fifty or sixty pounds in notes and gold, a bill, and some other 
papers enclosed in the pocket-book.”’ 

.. “ Did any one know you had the money when you left?” said the Jew 
(who was no other than Aaron Vandelow). 

“ No one except———”’ and he bent his head towards Rattle, “ or the 
farm people at Oak Hollow.” 

“Oh! oh!” said Aaron, whistling thoughtfully to himself. “ Oak 
Hollow ; oh! oh!” 

Then he looked round the dog-cart in every direction, examined every 
point, every crack, and every splinter. At last he picked up something 
and placed it hastily out of sight, unobserved by either D’Arcy or 
Rattle. 

‘“‘ Where shall I find you if I have anything to say ?” inquired Aaron. 

D’Arcy told him the address in Berkshire, which, from the loss of his 
tablets, he was unable to write. Without further remark they parted. 
The Jew took the direction of Eversley. D’Arcy Livermore started on 
foot for Waltham Abbey, whence he was to send assistance to the 
broken-down conveyance ; and Rattle sat in listless despair among the 
ruins, expecting every minute robbery, ghosts, or murder. 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN ITALY* 





THe past month has fully realised the expectations which all far- 
sighted politicians entertained as to the policy of the Emperor of the 
French, who has at Jength boldly laid aside the mask, and stepped into 
the arena as the champion of Italy. Scarcely had the Austrians sent in 
their ultimatum to Sardinia than French troops began crossing the 
western frontier of that country. In deference to the expressed wishes of 
the British cabinet, the Austrians did not cross the Ticino till five days 
later, on the 29th of April; and thus the last accusation against Austria, 
that she precipitated the war, is removed. Louis Napoleon was the 
aggressor, by being the first to infringe neutral territory, and thus futi- 
lising the efforts made by the English ministry to prevent this dread 
appeal to arms. This aggressive movement on the part of the French 
was accompanied by a manifesto, in which the old platitudes about the 
abnormal condition of Italy were repeated. In fact, the only passage in 
this lengthened document deserving comment is the one in which the 
emperor alludes to the “ national and traditional policy of France.” If 
we turn to the second volume of the Napoleon Correspondence, we find 
a startling light thrown on this policy. Sixty-three years ago the first 
Napoleon installed himself at Milan, under the same pretext of liberating 
Ttaly, and employed the same honeyed words as his nephew has just done. 
In his first proclamation to the army of Italy, the third Napoleon stimu- 
lates the ardour of his men by saying, “ in the Via Sacra of ancient 
Rome inscriptions were chiselled upon the marble, reminding the soldiers 
of their exalted deeds.” What is this but a counterfeit presentment of 
the first Napoleon’s classic allusions? He addressed his starving troops 
thus: “To restore the capital—-to replace there the statues of the heroes 
who made it immortal—to rouse the Romans from centuries of slavery : 
such will be the fruit of our victories. They will form an era in history; 
to you will belong the glory of having changed the face of the most 
beautiful part of Europe.” The imitation is so apparent throughout 
(except where the emperor tries to console his troops as to the effect of 
the armes de précision), that we are justified in assuming that the present 
liberator of Italy will tread closely in his uncle’s footsteps. What they 
were, we will string together a few illustrative passages to show. The 
liberator began by imposing a fine of twenty millions on Milan—of 
course the inhabitants must pay for so priceless a gem as liberty—and 
when Pavia declined freedom on those terms, Napoleon stormed the city, 
shot the officials, and gave the city up to plunder. With Venice he 
secured a rupture for the sake of booty—he, himself, confesses it; and as 
to Sardinia, her fate in those evil days is sadly suggestive for the present. 












































* In order to prevent continued references, the writer of this article recom- 
mends his readers, who desire further information, to the following works: Unsere 
Zeit. Leipzic: Brockhaus. 1859; Guerre de l’Indépendance Italienne. Par 
Général Ulloa. Paris: Hachette; Revue des Deux Mondes, April 1, 1859; Hand- 
book to North Italy. London: Murray; The Armies of the Great Powers. By 
Lascelles Wraxall. W. H. Allen and Co. 
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On the 26th of April, 1796, Bonaparte, in a despatch to the Directory, 
writes : 

“The King of Sardinia has surrendered at discretion, giving up three of 
his strongest fortresses and half of his dominions.” Then he adds, su tively, 
“If you do not desire to accept his submission, but insist on dethroning him, you 
must cajole him for a few weeks, and give me warning. I will get possession of 
Valenza, and march upon Turi. As to Genoa, by all means oblige it to pay 
fifteen million francs.” 

The imperial troops, we hear, have landed at Leghorn, to secure the 
independence of Tuscany. The first Napoleon sent Murat to Naples with 
the same object, giving him the following instructions: “ You must use 
the utmost severity, for there is no other way of governing the Italians. 
Shoot, hang, tax, confiscate, terrify!” If such be the national and 
traditional policy of France, hapless Italy will soon have cause to regret 
the intervention. 

The manifesto of Napoleon was soon followed by that of Franz Joseph, 
and active preparations were made on both sides for the coming campaign. 
Unfortunately for the Austrians, the delay acceded to the wishes of 
England disabled them from carrying out their original plan of march- 
ing on Turin, and the sudden concentration of French troops at Genoa 
prevented any advance into the country through fear of the plains being 
suddenly inundated by the rising rivers and the Austrians’ retreat being 
intercepted. The great point, however, was to gain time, and Gyulai exe- 
cuted a manceuvre which deserves considerable praise. ‘The first object 

was to prevent France landing an expeditionary force in Italy and 
arousing the population, for Austria at the moment was not fully pre- 
pared to meet the French on her own territory and keep down the rebels. 
It was of the utmost importance that the French should be diverted from 
the real place of danger, and this could be only effected by making a 
demonstration against Sardinia. By the Ist of May five Austrian 
corps d’armée had crossed the Ticino, and threatened to envelop the 
Sardinian army drawn up along the Dora Baltea. Napoleon imme- 
diately fell into the trap, and hurried every available man to the seat of 
war. To us it seems quite clear that Gyulai had no serious intention of 
advancing, for we do not find that he had any siege train with him to 
form tétes de pont to secure his retreat over the Po, and his reputation 
justified the supposition that he would not advance too far into an enemy’s 
country and allow his communication to be cut off with his base. How- 
ever, the Emperor Napoleon seemed to be of that opinion, for he pushed 
on his troops to Alessandria, but, before that time, the Austrian com- 
mander had effected his purpose. After supporting his army for nearly 
three weeks at the expense of Sardinia, he gradually concentrated his 
troops beyond the Po, and now holds a most excellent position, with a 
rapid river to guard his front, and his flank covered by two strong 
places, while he commands the road from Casale, where the allies are 
now collected in strength. Gyulai is therefore at liberty to accept 
or decline a combat, and if he choose to hold his position, he eannot 
be driven from it without heavy loss. But the advantages Austria has 


Alerived from this strategical combination are incalculable: she has been 


enabled, by the delay, to pour one hundred thousand additional troops 
into Lombardy, and is now safe from any coup de main by which Pia- 
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cenza could be taken in the flank, while, at the same time, enabled to 
hold the Tuscan army in check. So far, then, we think that the advan- 
tages of the campaign are on the side of the Austrians, and we trust we 
have solved that eternal question as to ‘“‘ what they can be about.” 

Decidedly the most surprising thing about the opening of the campai 
is the strange want of preparation the French have displayed : after the 
praises lavished on their military administration, we certainly did not ex- 
pect to find that the emperor’s utmost resources amounted to 120,000 
men, and those utterly deficient in commissariat train. The guns, too, 
of the emperor’s invention, and which were to revolutionise the art of 
war, we hear it whispered, are a failure, and the whole of the artillery 
will be rearmed. On the other hand, the Austrians have shown that 
they were fully aware of the stake they were playing for, and the Con- 
tinent was amazed at finding that the stolid Tedeschi could, as it were, 
summon from the ground a splendidly appointed army of 130,000 men, 
which could be marched into an enemy's country withont running any 
risk of disturbance at home. We may, however, be permitted to give a 
glance at the real capabilities of the Austrian army, and show that Napo- 
leon’s boast of clearing Italy of the Tedeschi within three months has 
something of the Gascon element about it. 

The great improvements in the Austrian army date from the dis- 
astrous campaigns of 1848, when the defection of all the Hungarian 
regiments proved the necessity of abolishing the system of raising troops 
exclusively from the various provinces of the empire. A general con- 
scription has been introduced, much after the fashion of that obtaining in 
France. The duration of service is for eight years, and no class is ex- 
empt. To quote from a recent French writer on the subject : 


The two first classes (from twenty to twenty-one years of age) can always be 
called out; the five following (from twenty-two to twenty-six years) are only 
summoned in default of a sufficient number of men being produced by the two 
first classes, and married men are exempt. On the other hand, marriage is 
forbidden to the members of the two first classes, and they are not allowed to 
leave the country prior to the annual drawings. Any infraction of these regu- 
lations is punished by compulsory enrolment. Those called out are obliged to 
pay all the expenses of making up the lists, drawing, and revision: the parishes 

y the quota for the indigent classes, which presses heavily upon them. As in 

ce, exemption by purchase is permitted; but while, in the former country, 
the money produced by this source forms a dotation for the army, enabling the 
pensions to be augmented and a premium offered for re-enlistment, in Austria 
the money is said directly into the treasury. 


The Austrian infantry is composed of 62 regiments of the line, the 
Imperial Tyrolese Rifle Regiment, 14 frontier regiments, and 25 bat- 
talions of light infantry. No change has been made in the formation of 
the Tyrolese regiment or of the border troops, who were originally in- 
stituted by the great Eugene of Savoy. The Illyrians and Croats of 
whom they are compored supply the best infantry in the army, and 
have always displayed their fidelity to the House of Austria. The en- 
tire strength of the Austrian infantry intended to act against an enemy, 
may be estimated at— 
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Light infantry . . .) . . 869,800 men 

eee el ed epee oops « oS 

Borderers . ‘ ‘ , , : » FET 
Total . . . 457,000 ,, 


If we deduct 150,000 from these to garrison fortresses and protect 
the Gallician frontier, the emperor would have at his disposal close 
on 300,000 admirably trained infantry, provided with the necessary 
reserves. 

The cavalry has also been greatly improved since 1848, and now 
consists of 8 regiments of cuirassiers, 8 of dragoons, 12 of hussars, and 
12 of lancers. Its effective strength may be estimated at 20,000 heavy 
cavalry, and 44,000 light cavalry, or a total of about 65,000 men. 

The artillery, like that of the French, is divided into siege and field 
regiments. The latter consists of 12 regiments, each composed of 
4 batteries of eight 6-pounders, 6 horse batteries, 3 12-pounder bat- 
teries of six guns each, and, lastly, a howitzer battery. The siege ar- 
tillery is only composed of 8 battalions, with an effective strength, on 
paper, of 18,000 men. There is also a rocket regiment, of which the 
Austrians speak most highly, and composed of 4000 men, with 2500 
horses. The imperial artillery has, therefore, 168 batteries, with 1344 
guns, and 20 rocket batteries, with a strength of 51,000 men. Addin 
to these the coast, fortress, and technical artillery, we have a grand total 
of 70,000 men. The Austrians have justly considered that artillery and 
riflemen will play the chief part in modern warfare, and to these two 
arms they have devoted special attention. 

It may be fairly estimated, then, that the Emperor of Austria can send 
into the field a fully equipped army of 400,000 men, without weakening 
his defences at home, and there is no doubt nearly the whole of these are 
now concentrated in, or en route for, Lombardy. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that the Emperor Napoleon 
possesses a most tremendous military strength, and, according to his 
arrangements, he will, within a short period, possess an army of 580,000 
men, with 82,000 cavalry horses and 1182 guns, intended to take the 
field. In addition, in the event of any reverse, the Emperor of the French 
will be enabled to count on 150,000 additional troops, drawn from old 
non-commissioned officers who have served their time, and conscripts 
whom it has not yet been considered necessary to call out. 

Although, therefore, the numerical preponderance appears to be on the 
side of the allies, and, were the contest to be carried on in the open field, 
the result would be certain, it must not be forgotten that’ Austria has a re- 
source worth a second army in her admirable strategic position in Lom- 
bardy. We may, therefore, be allowed to take a rapid survey of the 
terrain on which the campaign will probably take place, and show what 
obstacles the allies will have to contend with ere they can drive the 
Austrians from their last stronghold in Italy. 

The first line of defence that offers itself against an invasion from the 
west is the river Po. This great river, which rises in Mount Viso, 
traverses Piedmont and Lombardy, and finally falls into the Adriatic 
after a course of 140 leagues. It is navigable nearly through its entire 
length, and is the great commercial highway of a Italy. It is in 
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no place fordable, and its passage would afford considerable difficulty to 
an invader. The best bridge is at Piacenza, but that is held by the 
Austrians, who have formed a strong entrenched camp there, and the 
siege of the works would necessitate a considerable delay. Hence it is 
more than probable that the allies would cross the Po at Casale, which is 
held by the Sardinians, and, to prevent that, Gyulai has concentrated his 
strength between the Sesia and the Ticino. If, however, the Austrians 
were compelled to fall back in the presence of an imposing force, it is 
doubtful whether they would try to hold the lines of the Adda and 
Ticino, which cover the duchy of Milan. These rivers can easily be 
crossed at numerous points, and there is no great fortification near them 
which would stand a regular siege. Milan could not hold out a week, 
Brescia must surrender at once, and Bergamo is of no great value. The 
only strong place in the duchy is Pizzighitone, which defends an important 
passage of the Adda, but, as it is not on the high road to Milan, the allies 
would not probably stop to reduce it. The only place to which the 
Austrians seem to attach any importance along their lines is Pavia, which 
they have converted into a depot during their invasion of Piedmont, but, 
in the event of their being compelled to fall back, they would make no 
stand here. Hence we are of opinion that the Austrians would make no 
extreme effort to hold the duchy of Milan: it would soon fall into the 
hands of the allies, and the Austrians would, of course, take care to 
devastate it before they finally retreated. But the real theatre of war is 
excellently described in the following extract from the Revue des Deux 
Mondes : 


‘The lines of the Mincio and the Adige appear to mark the limit of an invasion 
on the part of an army attacking Lombardy. On the banks of these rivers the 
Austrians have collected all their resources, and prepared all the defences art can 
suggest. On this terrain, so carefully i and so carefully studied, they 
will await the enemy, and prepare for the result of the campaign. The course 
of the Mincio is only about ten leagues from the Lago di Garda to the marshes 
surrounding Mantua. Two strong fortresses, Peschiera and Mantua, defend 
either extremity of this line. The Adige, whose course is much longer, and 
volume of water far more considerable, can only be crossed in the fifteen leagues 
separating Verona from Legnago. Above Verona it is defended by impassable 
heights; below, near Legnago, it forms marshes connected with those at the 
mouth of the Po. The Adige is nowhere fordable, and it is navigable both above 
and below Verona, where it is about one hundred yards in width. This river 
would oppose greater difficulties than all the rest to the passage of an army, and 
has always been justly regarded as the best defensive line in Italy. The terrain 
near Verona is intersected by vineyards and gardens; towards Mantua and 
Legnago it is covered with rice-fields and innumerable irrigatory canals. The 
road from Verona to Legnago has been traced between one of these canals and 
the course of the Adige—an arrangement which assures a free-communication 
between the two places. It is easy to understand what security an army is in 
thus placed between two rivers and four strong places, not fearing to be turned 
in the north owing to the mountains, nor to the south on account of the marshes 
extending to the sea. It could march speedily on any menaced point, only 
accept battle when the chances appeared favourable, and could retire under the 
protection of the fortresses in the event of a check. 


Here it was that the successes of Charles Albert stopped after the 
gleam of fortune produced by the capture of Peschiera, and he was at 
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length compelled to fall back, and allowed Radetzky to become the 
assailant in his turn. 

Of the four fortresses alluded to in the above extract, Verona is by far 
the most important, and it forms the key of the Austrian power in Italy. 
It presents a remarkable system of fortifications of various ages, the eldest 

ing those built by the Emperor Gallienus, and they come down as late 
as 1849, when the final touch was given to them by the Austrians. The 
system now pursued is that of detached forts, erected on every available 

int in the vicinity, which is so much favoured by the Germans, although 
French authorities consider it fallible, The most important point is pro- 
bably the strong entrenched camp, such as the Austrians attach to all 
their fortresses, and which would menace the flank of any army attempt- 
ing the passage of the Mincio at Goito or Valeggio. In addition, every 
arrangement has been made to lay the surrounding country under water, 
and destroy any bridges thrown across the river by means of enormous 
sluices on the Lago di Garda. 

Peschiera has also been very strongly fortified, on the same system of 
detached forts, since 1849, and the formation of an extensive camp on the 
island quarter of the town. It is the station of the Lago di Garda flotilla, 
which might cause an invader considerable annoyance by landing a force 

to menace his rear. Although taken by the Sardinians in 1848, after a 
. siege of seven weeks, the great alterations the Austrians have since that 
time introduced have rendered Peschiera a first-class fortress, and the 
garrison has been largely augmented. 

Mantua, like Peschiera, is built on an island, and is a very important 
fortress. Being surrounded by marshes, it is quite inaccessible, though, 
if these could be drained, its value as a defence would be at once de- 
stroyed. This Bonaparte attempted in 1796, but his efforts met with no 
success. ‘The city is reached by narrow roads, two on the left and three 
on the right banks of the Mincio. These are defended by four-detached 
forts, and the roads of St. George, La Pradella, and Pietole, form em- 
bankments, preventing any sudden inundation. Owing to its position, 
Mantua has always been regarded as the key of Northern Italy, and 
when Bonaparte at length took it, he added considerably to its strength, 
It was recaptured by the Austrians in 1799, and as the roads would be 
blown up on the approach of an enemy, it would require a lengthened 
siege to reduce it. 

Owing to its insalubrity, the Austrians have not selected Mantua as 
their head-quarters, for which it would be otherwise admirably adapted. 
These are stationed at Verona, and, in consequence of the large sums of 
money expended in that city, the population, amounting to about 60,000, 
are on the most friendly terms with the Austrians. Hence there would 
be no fear of an insurrection to assist an enemy outside. 

Legnago, forming the other extremity of the irregular quadrangle 
which completes the Austrian position in Lombardy, is, though a small 
place, splendidly fortified. It has a double téte de pont over the Adige, 
and enables the party holding it to debouch either close to Mantua or to 
Padua. The Emperor Napoleon was the first to recognise the import- 
ance of this place, and he ordered the fortifications to be erected, which 
in all probability will afford a serious resistance to the allies during the 

campaign. 
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But it is not merely the strength of this position in which the Aus- 
trians trust, but they have also a certain communication always open 
with the Tyrol, by which reinforcements can be poured down. This 
road, which runs along the small lake of Idro, is defended by the fortress 
of Rocca d’Anfo, originally built by the French to prevent any invasion 
from the north, and which now opposes a very formidable resistance. 
The Austrians have converted it into a species of inland Gibraltar, and 
it would be a thorn in the side of any general who attempted to blockade 
Verona, as an army might come down in this direction, and enter the 
plains of Lonato and Brescia to menace his rear. 

Even on the supposition that the Austrians were to be driven out of 
all their strong places, they would not, then, be.defeated, for they have 
the Tyrol to fall back upon, and render any advance on the capital from 
Italy impossible. Apart from the difficulty an invading army would 
meet with in traversing the tremendous gorges of the Tyrol, and the 
hardy resistance the brave mountaineers would offer, the Franzensfeste 
in the vicinity of Brixen would afford a material opposition to the ad- 
vance of the enemy. Everything that art could suggest has been em- 
ployed to render this position impregnable, and, indeed, we doubt whe- 
ther the Emperor Napoleon woul ins in this direction, as he would 
thus infringe the neutrality of Germany, which he has expressed such 
an earnest desire to avoid. 

The quadrangle once successfully carried, the allies would find no 
great difficulty in overrunning Venetia, as the country is flat, and the 
only places that would require a regular siege are Palmanova and the 
fort of Osopo. Venice itself, however, would offer a very lengthened re- 
sistance, as the history of the last great siege sufficiently proves, when 
the Austrians, with every advantage on their side, were compelled to 
bombard the city for nearly nine months ere they could wrest it from 
the handful of republicans that held it. Even supposing that Venice 
were invested from the sea, and a large force Janded under cover of the 
fleet, there would still remain the fort of Malghera to subdue, which 
could hold out for months. As the Austrians are assumed to have at 
least 20,000 men in and around Venice, it is presumable that the length 
of the siege would counterbalance any advantages to be derived from the 
occupation of that city. 

The last point that remains for consideration is the amount of support 
the allies would receive from the population of Lombardy. To this, we 
fancy, no great weight need be attached : the Austrian army in Lom- 
bardy is very powerful, and profound peace exists throughout the whole 
of her empire, every dangerous point is held by an overwhelming force, 
and the process of disarmament is going on rapidly and successfully. 
Under these circumstances, we think that the allies need look for no as- 
sistance from the discontented portion of the Italian population. 

We think we have proved the utter impossibility of localising the war, 
as the Emperor Napoleon has expressed a wish to do, for, even were the 
Austrians to be driven back into the Tyrol for a season, they would only 
concentrate their strength there, and pour down their armies on the 
garrisons left by the French. ‘Thus, the war would be interminable, 
and Napoleon could not proceed to his plan of pacifying Italy so long 
as the Austrians were enabled to enter the country at their pleasure. 
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His only chance of keeping them in check would be by an invasion of 

the Austro-German territory, forming of the Confederation, and the 

war would thus at once become general. To render this perfectly plain, 

we cannot quit this portion of our subject without giving a slight ex- 
lanation of the modes of communication Austria now has with her 
talian possessions. 

During the last sixty years, Austria has been busily engaged in open- 
ing up her own communications with Italy, and at the same time doing 
her utmost to close those held by Piedmont and Switzerland. She has 
two roads running through the Carnian Alps, and three others over the 
Rheetic and Noric Alps, connecting the north and east of the empire with 
the important valley of the Adige. That from Vienua to Trent, by the 
Puster Thal, is quite recent ; that by Innspruck and the Brenner is ex- 
tremely old, and a milestone belonging to the Roman invaders may still 
be noticed on it, This route also possesses the advantage of leading 
into the heart of the Tyrol, and securing a certain communication free 
from accident. But, not satisfied with these outlets, the Austrian 
government has made a new route debouching direct from the moun- 
tains on the duchy of Milan, known by the name of the Stelvio. It 
follows the valley of the Valteline, after crossing the Alps at an eleva- 
tion of 3000 yards above the level of the sea. In addition to this en- 
during monument of engineering skill, the Austrians have also just com- 
pleted another road over the Mont Tonale, which joins the main road 
half way between Milan and Brescia. Railways have also been employed 
to a large extent for carrying troops and other military purposes, and 
trains run direct from Vienna to Trieste, Venice, Verona, Mantua, and 
Milan. To quote again from the Revue des Deux Mondes : 


The greatest advantage to the Austrians in Italy is the possession of the 
Tyrol, a mountainous district jutting out into the plain, and commanding it like 
a citadel. It only leaves a narrow slip of ve between the Milanese and 
Venetia. The slight width of this strip is further reduced by the Lago di 
Garda and the marshes formed by the Mincio before it joins the river, in which 
it is finally lost. The Tyrolese Alps, thus extending into the centre of Italy, 
have always supplied the emperors of Germany with the base of their operations 

inst the peninsula, and have been the great obstacle to the independence 
of the country. At the present time, the fortresses in which Austria has esta- 
blished the centre of her military rule are at the mouths of these gorges; and in 
the mountains themselves, in the valley of the Upper Adige, is the nucleus of 
all the military roads. The skilful arrangements of Austria to draw the greatest 
_— advantage from this formidable position per that she has duly consi- 


ered her defensive arrangements against an invader. 


The agitation now going on through the whole of Germany, and the 
fierce speeches held by Herr von Vincke and the rest of the patriotic 
party, sufficiently prove that the Confederation is fully convinced of 
the certainty that the neutrality cannot long be maintained. Although, 
for our own part, we do not conceive the slightest hope that Napo- 
leon III. will succeed in expelling the Austrians from Lombardy during 
the present campaign, we fancy we can see a strong inclination on the 
part of the Confederation to take the initiative, and thus force Napoleon 
to give up the campaign in that quarter. The serious speech of the 
Prince Regent of Prussia is a preguant sign of the great change that has 
already taken place in the minds of the rulers, and the pressure their 
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le will put upon them may compel them reluctantly to action. We 

we can trace a coalition slowly but surely ising against 

Napoleon, for the Continent is so fully acquainted with his motives, and 

that, in the event of humiliating Austria, he would look out at once for 

fresh conquests, that they prefer to check his ambition in the bud. It 

seems to us that such a course would be far preferable to a disunion 
which would pave the way for another Jena. 

We have no desire to be alarmists, but we candidly confess we do not 
at present see any possibility of England keeping aloof from this conti- 
nental struggle. Already collisions, apparently unimportant, have oc- 
curred, and the refusal to salute the flag of the Tuscan republican autho- 
rities, perfectly justifiable in itself, is a moral slap in the face for the 
emperor, who has landed troops to maintain the republic. But we see 
far more dangerous breakers ahead: if Napoleon succeed in expellin 
the Austrians from Italy, the whole Adriatic seaboard will be laid open 
to him, and he will cast longing eyes on the Ionian Isiands, Malta, and 
Gibraltar. The dream of the Mediterranean becoming a French lake is 
too flattering to be dismissed without an attempt at realisation. On the 
other hand, were the emperor to be defeated in the campaign, his only 
chance of keeping his throne would be in declaring war against England, 
for in this way he would arouse the passions of his nation, and a little 
adroit flattery would easily make them engage in a war by which 
Waterloo might be avenged. This supposition, though startling, must 
not be dismissed as a chimera: he has a large and powerful fleet lying 
idle in his ports, and he might be tempted to a naval action, while, at the 
same time, the greater portion of the army that fought in the Crimea is 
still in India. At any rate, if the emperor be sincerely desirous of try- 
ing conclusions with us, he could not select a better moment. 

The French are certainly an incomprehensible nation. But two months 
ago they scowled on the young princess whose hand they regarded as 
the price for armed co-operation, and now they are all enthusiasm for a 
war, through which they must suffer materially. The national loan is 
in itself a great proof of the interest the nation takes in the war; and 
although every possible trick may have been employed by the autho- 
rities to throw dust in the eyes of the people, and though a large portion 
of the ninety millions were drawn from the savings banks to invest in the 
loan, thus robbing Peter to pay Paul, there is no doubt the emperor has 
received an accession of strength, in the shape of fifty millions of money, 
to draw upon at sight. We may be quite sure he will not let the oppor- 
tunity pass neglected. 

Even supposing, however, that Louis Napoleon should think he had 
enough on his hands already in contending with the Austrians, and neg- 
lect the favourable opportunity for reading England a lesson, it is quite 
evident we are rapidly going beyond the bounds of neutrality. The 
enormous armaments our ministry are preparing seem to evince that 
Count von Vincke did not summon up the ghost of Chatham in vain. 
We would, however, remind our readers of a memorable passage we find 
in one of the elder Pitt’s speeches, as peculiarly referable to that balance 
of power which the Prince Regent of Prussia has promised to maintain : 

“We have suffered ourselves to be deceived by names and sounds: 
‘the balance of power,’ ‘the liberty of Europe,’ ‘a common cause,’ and 
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many similar expressions, without any other meaning than to exhaust 
our wealth, consume the profits of our trade, and load our posterity with 
intolerable burdens.” 

There cannot be a presumable doubt that the Prince Regent of Prussia, 
when he uttered his memorable speech, was fully conversant with the views 
the British ministry entertained on the subject, nor that the balance of 

wer of Europe can only be maintained in the way continental potentates 
desire it, by throwing an enormous lump of British gold into the scale. 
For our part, we do not believe that it will be worth our while to make 
such a sacrifice: Germany has advanced so greatly since 1813, that she 
can fully guard against any peril that menaces her from France, without 
assistance from England. Prussia and the Confederation ought to be able 
to bring 600,000 men into the field, and if they choose to fight, they can 
surely pay the expenses of the contest. After all, it is a question that 
very remotely affects us, and, if we are wise, we shall make every pre- 

aration not to be taken at a disadvantage, and very patiently wait till 
we are attacked. ‘The great bugbear of Russian alliances with France 
was a cry only raised to excite general alarm, and we have it on the most 
trustworthy authority that Russia, at present, is perfectly powerless to 
enter on a campaign. The wounds inflicted by the Crimean campaign 
are far from being yet healed, and the new laws respecting serfdom have 
produced a degree of effervescence which a slight impulse might render 
extremely dangerous. Russia, we are convinced, will be true to her tradi- 
tional policy; if anything is to be gained at a minimum of risk, she will 
be glad to stretch out her hand for it, but she dare not venture on a cam- 
paign at present. Even a country of such gigantic resources as Russia 
requires time to recover from the losses of such a war as the Crimean, 
when entire corps d’armée disappeared beneath the sands of the steppes; 
and the advantage to be obtained from armed interference is so chimerical, 
that though she may threaten, she will not perform, unless Austria is so 
utterly crippled that she can offer no resistance to the Russian reoccupa- 
tion of the Principalities. 

Altogether, then, we think there is not the slightest occasion for our 
interference in the war raging between France and Austria, and we 
regret the indicia which have arisen to excite a degree of jealousy in the 
mind of the Emperor Napoleon, for they will, at the same time, tend to 
embarrass Austria, who may depend on the hopes held out by the present 
ministry, which the ensuing one may disavow. ‘The general feeling in 
the Austrian papers is a sincere wish for perfect neutrality on the part 
of England; the Austrians fancy they can cope with the Franco-Pied- 
montese army single-handed, and though they have no objection to see 
the Confederation take up their cause, and prevent the French from 
moving on to Austria’s German territory, they would much like « trial of 
strength in Lombardy. ‘The feeling of the nation has been thoroughly 
aroused, and a deep animosity is felt against Napoleon, and it would be 
a pity were it to be stifled. The longer the campaign lasts, the better, in 
one sense, for England, as we shall thus have ample time to make our 
preparations, and Jaugh to scorn any coalition that Russia and France 
er form against us. 

bverything tends to show that Napoleon has involved himself in a 
most dangerous and complicated position, from which his only chance of 
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escape will be in arousing the patriotism of the nation, and then he will 
have an opportunity to try and renew the marvels of his uncle. That 
this is his intention, every proclamation issued to the army of Italy tends 
to prove, and he hopes to select the same battle-fields on which to display 
the prowess of his troops. It has been suggested that the first decisive 
engagement will take place on the 10th of June, in commemoration of 
Marengo, and, if possible, on the same plain. If so, we may soon expect 
to hear of Te Deums being sung in Paris, and Austrian banners put up 
in the Invalides. We have very little doubt that, the numbers being 
equal in action, the French é/an will gain the day, but the campaign will 
not be decided in the field. There will be much heavy trench work, the 
most repulsive to the French soldier, ere the Austrian strongholds can be 
forced to surrender, and they will be harassed by numerous columns of 
riflemen on their passage through the country. The Emperor of the 
French has acted wisely in not hurrying up to engage. Every day 
strengthens his force, and if he wait till all his matériel is collected, he may 
be enabled to follow up the enemy at once, before he can select a new 
fortified position. Besides, there are many serious considerations before 
attacking an army of 180,000 men, with a rapid river in front of it, and 
its flanks protected by the fortresses of Pavia and Piacenza. The position 
how held by the Austrians will be found, on a reference to the map, to be 
one that would cause a more experienced general than the Emperor of 
the French to hesitate. An enormous army, composed of five corps 
d’armée, is concentrated in the triangle formed by the Ticino, Po, and 
Sesia, which is the most fertile portion of the Piedmontese territory. The 
Po, from Pavia to Valenza, forms the base of this triangle for a length of 
twenty-five miles. Here the Austrians have been supported at the enemy’s 
expense for the last month, and will not move till they have utterly 
exhausted the country. Such operations are de bonne guerre, and 
though an intense outcry has been raised as to the exactions of the 
Austrians, the Piedmontese government knew perfectly well what it had 
to expect when it irritated Austria into hostilities. There is no doubt 
that when the French march into Lombardy they will take ample 
reprisals, 

The next point which deserves consideration is the probable develop- 
ment the war will assume in Italy. Up to the present the neutrality of 
the legations has been recognised by the belligerent powers, but it is 
very possible that Napoleon may yet find it necessary to arouse a revolu- 
tion. The example of ‘Tuscany, a country well governed when compared 
with the rest of Italy, and which, consequently, broke out into rebellion 
(for that is the usual way in which Italians evince their gratitude for any 
concessions on the part of their rulers), has not yet been followed by the 
other states, but it is very possible that the death of the King of Naples 
will produce a popular movement to the advantage of the allies, for the 
army, being well trained and disciplined, might be employed in the field. 
In Lombardy Proper we doubt whether the population will stir so long 
as the Austrians hold their own ; and, as we have already shown, in the 
event of the campaign turning at all adversely to them, they will fall back 
ie. on the Adige. What with the forced loan the Austrian authorities 
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Jaid on those towns “ whose sympathies with Piedmont have caused 
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the war,” and the aa of being plundered by the French, the duchy 
of Milan is ly in no very pleasant position. | 

It appears as if the French were about to collect a force at Leghorn 
and thus march to take Piacenza in the flank, but the measure appears 
to us too late. The Austrians have collected an enormous armyin Lom- 
bardy, and the expeditionary force will not dare to advance with the cer- 
tainty of being cut off. Had Napoleon commenced the campaign on 
this side, he would equally have prevented the Austrians advancing on 
the Dora Baltea, for fear of being taken in reverse, but now he will 
have to force his way through an army at liberty to select its own 
ground, and which has ample time to prepare its defences. At the same 
time, the Austrians will be enabled to hurry reinforcements to the front 
and fight half a dozen sanguinary battles before the French can set foot 
in Lombardy. For the first three months the Austrians will, probably, 
be able to maintain a larger army in the field than that of the allies, but, 
at the expiration of that time (always supposing Napoleon is not ham- 
pered by a powerful demonstration on the Rhine), the tide will slowly 
turn in favour of the allies. Then Austria will fall back on the Adige, 
and as the winter will be coming on, and the weather very disagreeable, 
the French army will go into quarters in the Milanese, and the emperor 
return to Paris. 

If we read the signs of the times aright, however, matters will not ad- 
vance even so far in Italy, and the emperor will be compelled to defer 
his bulletins till he has disposed of a more pressing danger from Ger- 
many. There is such remarkable unanimity among the regents, and the 

ople are so anxious for war, that Germany cannot long remain neutral. 
On the other hand, supposing the army of Italy gain two or three great 
battles, it will be almost impossible to keep the army of the north, or 
whatever Pelissier’s army may be called, quiet. Then we shall see an 
attempt to repeat the old scenes of Napoleon’s wars, and the same enthu- 
siasm will be enkindled about the other bank of the Rhine. 

Our only regret is, that the German regents did not display their una- 
nimity so soon as there was any doubt as to the tranquillity of Europe. 
Had they firmly joined together and declared they would regard the 
infringer of the peace of Europe, no matter which emperor, as a common 
enemy, they might have effected much. As it is, they have delayed 
their preparations till it is too late, and, at the same time, given Napo- 
leon III. an opportunity for collecting an enormous force. In their pre- 
sent anomalous position they have no resource but fighting: if Austria 
suffer a heavy defeat, their peoples will insist on their interfering ; while, 
if by any accident Napoleon were to receive a sharp blow, the regents 
would not neglect so favourable an opportunity for injuring a man whom 
they have just reason to fear. 

But with all this, we repeat it, England is only proximately concerned, 
and our policy ought to be laid down at once in unmistakable language. 
The word hitherto employed, neutrality, is apt to produce misapprehen- 
sion, for the Continent cannot explain the contradiction produced by our 
armament and the strong under-current pervading our people. The true 
word to describe our future policy is NON-INTERVENTION. We will allow 
the Continent to settle its disputes as it best can; and though pre- 
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gue resist any attack, the English nation is not at all anxious to 
itself in to aquarrel in which it would inevitably be called on to 
pay the expenses. A ten per cent. income-tax and a war loan are by no 
means desirable things; and though we could go on, as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer tells us, for twenty years, the knowledge of Austria’s 
bankrupt condition is unpleasantly suggestive of an appeal ad miseri- 
cordiam, if we rashly take her part, or join in any coalition against 
Napoleon. By husbanding our resources, by keeping up a truly national 
fleet, and being prepared, in a word, for any eventuality, we shall be 
quite ready to hold our own if the time should come, as we sadly fear it 
may, though, possibly, our extensive preparations may be our best safety- 
guard against any aggression. 

Every day, however, seems to afford further evidence that the British 
cabinet is disposed to side with the coalition forming against Napoleon ; 
and we “har such conduct should be highly deprecated. Time was 
when we could have interfered with effect; but, as we allowed it to slip 
away, we have no right now to hamper the man who listened to us as 
long as he could without forfeiting his self-respect, and who seems to 
have strong evidence that our cabinet were intriguing against him. 

Napoleon III. was a true and honest friend to us during a period of 
great danger and difficulty ; and though we may feel very vexed at his 
obeying the dictates of his insane ambition, and trying to found a name 
by the sword, which he was on a fair way of achieving on the pleasant 
= of peace, we ought not, now, to try and do him an ill turn. 

here are moments when it is a man’s bounden duty to interfere strenu- 
ously, and prevent his friend doing a foolish action ; but, when he has 
done it, me is suffering the punishment of his folly, it is not a friend’s 
part to try and augment that punishment. Had we protested ener- 
getically, we might have lost Napoleon’s friendship, but not his respect ; 
but the way in which our cabinet hopelessly vacillates, halting between 
two opinions, must, eventually, forfeit both. 

In other respects, the measures taken by the British government to 
place the country in a becoming position, deserve praise ; and the Ad- 
miralty, more especially, are displaying a most creditable energy. The 
permission to found volunteer corps is also a step in the right direction, 
though it is a pity that the restrictions by which that permission is 
hampered must for a time render it nugatory. No man who can 
afford to enter a volunteer corps will like to be commanded by the 
nominees of a county lieutenant, while, by government rendering no 
assistance, the number of volunteers will be limited. A man must be 
extremely patriotic to lay out some thirty pounds and have no voice in 
the selection of his officers ; and we fear that, unless a system of select- 
ing those officers by ballot be adopted, the experiment will prove a 
failure. However, it is a great step in advance that the reluctance of 
government to see a nation armed has been sapped, and we entertain no 
doubt that, when parliament meets, such modifications will be intro- 
duced as to render these corps highly efficient. May we be permitted 
to address to these volunteers the same words the Emperor Napoleon 
employed to his troops ?—‘‘ Remain compact, and do not abandon your 
ranks to hasten forward. Beware of too great enthusiasm, the only 
thing I fear.” And this is the only thing we fear on the part of our 
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volunteers, that they will be filled with such ardour that they will 
their other duties. The worst thing that could happen to England 
would be her conversion into a military nation like France. Then, we 
should never be out of hot water. 

In all probability the coming month will decide the proportions the 
Italian war may assume, and on the conduct of Germany depends whether 
it will remain localised or not during the first campaign. By no possi- 
bility do we imagine that it can be restricted to those limits longer than 
for that period, for the injury produced by the cessation of trade will 
‘compel the Germans to take up arms. They will remember how fear- 
fully Austria suffered by her neutrality during the Crimean war, and the 
heavy burdens her occupation of the Principalities entailed on her already 
weakened exchequer, and they will not fall into that mistake. By union, 
they will be able to assign limits to the war; but, if they give enslaen 
the slightest chance of producing dissension among them, they will be 
devoured one after the other like Philibert Emmanuel’s artichoke leaves. 
They have now an excellent opportunity for proving that Germany has 
not degenerated during the lengthened period of peace, and showing that 
the enormous sums expended on the armaments have not been thrown 
away. As to the efficiency of the Prussian army we entertain no doubt, 
and the half a million of men she can bring into the field, if necessary, 
can strike a decisive blow. But we are not so certain as to the efficiency 
of the army of Confederation, as it is termed, for their troops have 
generally been employed as an armed police, and consigned to garrison 
towns, through fear of insurrectionary movements. One or two defeats, 
however, will have an excellent effect upon their temper, and these, we 
have no doubt, Pellisier will give them, with considerable satisfaction. 

The contest, then, may fairly be assumed to lie between France on one 
side, and united Germany on the other; and the result ought not to be 
doubtful. It may be, however, that war will produce some great general 
on the part of France who will carry her banners triumphantly to the 
confines of Europe, but, up to the present, the French army does not 
shine in commanders, Canrobert, a notorious incompetency, issues 
flaming orders of the day, at which the troops must laugh heartily ; and 
the Emperor Napoleon has assumed the command, to show how fields 
are won. The Crimean campaign furnished no opportunity for learning 
strategy ; and there are now none of those young African generals, who 
brought a ready-made reputation with them, and enjoyed the confidence 
of the troops. The Austrian generals, on the other hand, possess the 
undeniable advantage of having fought over the whole of the countr 
under the eye of Marshal Radetzky, and are thoroughly acquainted wit 
its strength and weakness. General Gyulai Fst § a brigade at the 
battle of Custozza, while General Hesse served throughout the campaign 
of 1848 as chief of the staff to Radetzky. If, however, as is asserted, the 
young emperor takes command of the troops, Napoleon and himself will, 
probably, have an opportunity of realising Napoleon’s doctrine: “ the 
general who makes the fewest blunders, wins.” 

One of the most cheering signs for England, and which goes far to 
prove the integrity of the Emperor of the French, is the return to this 
court of Persigny as ambassador. Through his long residence among 
us he is thoroughly acquainted with the temper of the English nation, 
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and he has the great merit of never concealing truths, however unpala- 
table they may appear, from his master. Such service as this is essen- 
tially required ‘at the present moment, and we are firmly convinced that 
M. de Persigny will do his best to promote a cordial understanding 
between the two courts. We have never felt the slightest doubt as to 
the emperor's personal good faith; he has given so many proofs of it to 
England, that it would be most unjust to join in the present popular cry 
against him ; but we can foresee that he may yet be forced into circum- 
stances which must compel him to declare war against England. If it be 
so—if the French desire to experience another Waterloo—the English will: 
not for a moment balk them, but, on the other hand, they will not go 
out of their way to seek a quarrel; for though war may be a very fine 
thing, and a glorious victory a feather in the national ~ we have no 
desire to purchase it at the price of that awful “ butcher’s bill” which so 
sickened us all during the last war. 

But were we to discuss the question for fifty pages, the result must 
always be the same. England has no right to embroil herself in the 
present war, or take side with either belligerent. For three-and-twenty 
years England contended against the first Napoleon in support of a 
theory, and incurred a frightful debt, the interest of which the present 
generation pays. The time, we are proud to think, has happily passed 
away, never to return, when England rushed headlong into battle in 
order to check the prepgnderance of France. The present is essentially 
a continental question, and our only continental connexion is Gibraltar. 
If that is menaced, we will fight to the death; but if the Germans 
allowed a French army to march into Vienna, we really believe Eng- 
land would look on without shedding a tear; and if Prussia indulge in 
the delusion that we are about to aid her, and expend blood and treasure 
in maintaining the balance of power, we will reply to her in the words of 
the Earl of Chatham, whose name Herr von Vincke so unwisely brought 
up: 
“‘T conceive this whole system and scheme of politics impracticable. 
The three last wars with France cost Britain above one hundred and 
twenty millions of money, and the present system of politics, if carried 
roundly into execution, presents us with an effusion of treasure still more 
enormous. And, when we consider that such immense loans of money, 
outmeasuring any experiment of past time, are to be supplied on new 
loans heaped upon a debt of eighty millions, who will answer for the 
consequences, or ensure us from the fate of the decayed states of an- 
tiquity ?” 

When we consider that, owing to that fatal policy, our debt has 
swollen to the enormous proportions of eight hundred millions, posi- 
tively thrown away, because France is now quite as competent to dis- 
turb the balance of power as she was then, we must protest against 
any more such costly experiments, and we trust the nation will follow our 
example. 











